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PREFACE 


This volume is designed primarily as a textbook to be used in the 
courses designated as Principles of Secondary Education, The High 
School, Secondary Education, or The Secondary School. It is organ¬ 
ized so as to provide for students beginning their professional work a 
comprehensive picture of the secondary school as it exists in the United 
States. In addition to the primary purpose of creating a book useful to 
teachers in training, the authors believe that they have introduced in 
this volume suggestions and ideas in the light of which active teachers 
and administrators may evaluate and analyze their present practices 
and ideas about secondary education. 

The authors have purposely refrained from being dogmatic and 
passing judgment on practices old or new. The hope is that the reader, 
whether a student in college or an in-service teacher, will receive a 
fair picture of the present status of secondary education. From this, 
and by comparison with former practices in this country and current 
practices abroad, a serious student should be able to develop a fairly 
clear concept of what the secondary school is, what it is supposed to 
do, how it approaches its task, and what hope of success it may reason¬ 
ably have. 

An underlying philosophy of education is, at best, extremely intan¬ 
gible and, unfortunately, often built up in fragments, which results in 
some surprising inconsistencies. In this volume the large facts and prin- 
ciples of secondary education have been treated in a way which is both 
logical and psychological.-An attempt is made to answer such major 
questions as these: What is the secondary school and what is it trying 
to do? How is it organized so as to accomplish its purposes? How is 
the curriculum organized and what modifications in practices seem to 
be inevitable? What part does the .individual teacher play in develop- 
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ing a program of secondary education? In what direction is secondary 
education going? 

Revision for the third edition of this book was based on the criti¬ 
cisms received from teachers who used it as a text, students who stud¬ 
ied it, and on the authors’ experience in using it in the classroom. New 
developments and changes which have taken place in educational prac¬ 
tices and thinking since the first editions were published in 1941 and in 
1949 have also been stressed. The original framework has been retained, 
for short periods of time do not make great changes in the general 
structure of an educational system or in its ultimate aims and goals. 
They do, however, modify the methods of achieving them. 

In the revision, much original material has been replaced by new 
material based on recent developments in education, and by material 
judged to be of greater practical value. Greater emphasis has also been 
placed on the development of guiding principles than in the first edi¬ 
tions, but in all cases sufficient factual information to support them 
has been included. 

Wherever possible, descriptions, factual material, and statistics of 
school systems, as well as educational trends, have been brought up to 
date. Education moved rapidly during the war and postwar period 
both in the United States and in other countries. These new develop¬ 
ments and trends have been treated in the text if they pertained to or 
affected secondary education. 

The revised manuscript was read critically by graduate and under¬ 
graduate students at the University of Arkansas. The authors are in¬ 
debted to them for valuable suggestions concerning clarification of the 
text and the treatment of various topics. 

Rudyard K. Bent 
Henry H. Kronenberg 
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EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 


The European secondary school of the nineteenth and early t^ventieth 
centuries was restricted mainly to students from upper economic and 
social levels. It was preparatory to the university and to certain other 
higher educational institutions, as, for example, officer schools, and 
attendance at these, too, was a prerogative of the upper classes. Even 
when secondary schools had been originally established for poor boys, 
as in numerous cases in England, it was soon learned that “needy” 
could be interpreted to mean those members of the privileged classes 
whose incomes were insufficient to support them in a style appro¬ 
priate to their rank. Even under the impact of the revolutionary events 
in the first half of the twentieth century, a country like England, in 
spite of its Education Acts of 1918 and 1944, could still hesitate in 
carrying out a mandate to democratize secondary education. Its Lib¬ 
eral and Labor governments could plan and organize secondary schools 
for “all” children, but the people were still inclined to believe that 
“all” really meant only all who had minds of secondary-school caliber. 

The American nineteenth-century secondary school broke rather 
abruptly with this class tradition. By 1900, while the European %ym- 
nasium, lycee, college, or “public school” continued to charge tuition 
fees, the American high school had developed a nominally free system 
of education between the eight-year elementary school and the four- 
year college. The European secondary school remained socially and 
economically snobbish, even while most fervently reciting the formulas 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity. The American secondary school 
struck out boldly on the course of becoming an instrument of democ¬ 
racy, even when that democracy was still denied to many potential 
high-school pupils because of color, race, place of residence, or eco¬ 
nomic disability. 

From this beginning the secondary school has come a long way. 

xi 
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In certain respects it has indeed become more like its European con¬ 
temporaries. In its junior high school, senior high school, and junior 
college divisions, it now covers the standard European secondary age 
range from eleven or nvelve to nineteen or twenty. Unfortunately, 
moreover, it has developed a practice of imposing hidden costs of 
attendance which still keep some children of the lower economic 
levels from its doors. 

At the same time, many secondary schools in Europe, Asia, and 
South America are becoming somewhat more like United States high 
schools. Although the most common type of secondary school in the 
world, outside of the United States, is a school patterned after the 
French lycee, the influence of the American concept of secondary 
education has risen steadily in the twentieth century, particularly since 

the close of the Second World War. 

The main reason for this increasing influence of the American 
secondary-school idea in other parts of the world is the dramatic 
insistence of the American people on having a system of public edu¬ 
cation for all the youth of their country. There are still some people 
in the United States who think that reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
respect for established institutions are all that need to be learned by 
the children of the masses who should be at work by the ages of 
twelve or fourteen. There are still great inadequacies in our system 
of secondary education; there are still many inequalities of educational 
opportunity on the secondary as well as on the elementary and higher 
levels. The simple fact remains, however, that the people of the United 
States, in ovenvhelming majority, believe in secondary education for 
every young citizen of the Republic, without regard to race, religion, 
color, economic status, or even intelligence level. They have moved 
forward on this belief through the hell of depression and the high 
water of war. They wUl continue on this road, and nobody is going 

to stop them. , 

This third edition of what has become a widely used and standard 

textbook teUs how the Americans got that way with respect to their 
secondary schools. In clear, well-documented presentation, it gives t e 
principles of secondary education and illustrates them with facts from 

the swift current of recent educational history. 

The high quality of the first and second editions has been maintained 

and in.proved. In simple but impressive fashion, the authors have use 
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their wealth of experience and scholarship to help give prospective 
secondar\'-school teachers the understanding and vision needed for 
service to a great country in what may well be the more crucial half 
of this colorful and rugged rwenticth century. 

Harold Benjamin 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


The high school is America’s educational contribution to the world. 
There is no other institution like it. It has been called “the great 
American experiment,” “the greatest of all inventions,” and “the peo¬ 
ple’s college.” It was established without precedent, was an untried 
institution, and was the first attempt of any people to provide second¬ 
ary education for all at public expense. In all cities, in practically all 
towns, and in many rural villages of the United States, one will find a 
high school which is one of the major community enterprises. If one 
could view the nation as a whole at any time school is in session, he 
would see about 6,600,000 boys and girls traveling to or from these 
schools from all types of homes, representing all types of vocations 
and all degrees of social and economic levels. 

These schools are established, maintained, and supported because the 
people have faith in them. This faith has been shown in many ways, 
but the main one is the extent to which parents send their children to 
them and vote taxes to support them. This faith has had a steady in¬ 
crease, especially in the last 100 years, and has been paralleled by 
increased enrollments which doubled every 10-year period from 1880 
to 1930. 

After 1930, enrollments continued to increase until 1940, after which 
they declined somewhat because of the Second World War and be¬ 
cause of the drop in the birth rate in the early 1930’s. Beginning about 
1950, they started increasing again. 

Because of this faith in secondary education, the American people 
have set for themselves certain definite goals involving secondary 
schooling for youth. Three of the major ones which indicate America’s 
philosophy of education are: 
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1. To make secondar)’ education available to every boy and girl in the 
United States regardless of social and economic status, race, nationality, 
political affiliation, or religious belief. 

2. To make the high school a tuition-free public school, supported by 
taxes and separated from religious organizations in administration and 
curriculum. 

3. To provide curricula which will be congruous with the needs, inter¬ 
ests, and capacities of the boys and girls who attend the high school. 

Only a democracy could have such goals. They represent educa¬ 
tional ideals the fulfillment of which should make the state a better 
place in which to live. To accomplish these goals, an enormous finan¬ 
cial outlay is required to construct buildings, transport pupils, and train 
and pay teachers, but the task, which would have been considered im¬ 
possible a few decades ago, is gradually being accomplished. The goals 
have not been reached, but much progress has been made toward doing 
so. In all probability, they will be extended before they are reached. 
The extent to which these goals have been reached, the place and pur¬ 
pose of a secondary school in a democracy, and the difficulties and 
problems involved in making secondary education available for all 
American youth are the matters receiving major emphasis in this 
volume. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to present briefly the scope of the 
entire educational program in the United States, with special considera¬ 
tion of the secondary school in order to show its relationship to the 
other educational divisions and agencies. Many of the topics discussed 
in this chapter will be treated in greater detail in later sections. The 
treatment given in this introduction is for the purpose of orientation 
in the study of this great American institution. 

Div/s»ons of our public-school system. The educational system in 
the United States is conveniently divided into three divisions, ele¬ 
mentary, secondary, and higher. For all general purposes, the elemen¬ 
tary school may be defined as including grades 1 through 6; the sec¬ 
ondary school, grades 7 through 14; and higher education, all schooling 
beyond the secondary level. There are exceptions to this classification 
by grades. In those school systems organized on the 8-4 plan, the 
seventh and eighth grades are included in the elementary division, while 
grades 9 through 12 are considered as secondary. In recent years, the 
community college and the junior college have been included in the 
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secondary division, although the same two years beyond the high 
school are not so classified if the work is pursued in a university or col¬ 
lege. Thus it may be seen that the term “secondary education” is 
broader and more inclusive than the term “high school. The tradi¬ 
tional four-year high school is only one of the educational institutions 

on the secondary level. 

What is secondary education? Classifying the school system accord¬ 
ing to grades does not tell one what secondary education is. The divi¬ 
sion by grades is convenient in referring to various levels of work, 
but it does not indicate the subjects being pursued, the ages of the 
pupils, or the aims and functions of the institution. In a final analysis, 
any level of our educational ladder must be defined in terms of the 
aims and functions agreed upon for that division. The secondary school 
cannot be considered as a preparatory school for college, for that is 
only one of its functions, nor is it sufficient to describe secondary 
education as any schooling received between the elementary school 
and college even though it does serve as a connecting link benveen 
the two. 

Secondary education has been defined in terms of any schooling 
given at certain chronological ages. Some say it includes the ages 
from 14 to 18, others from 12 to 20, while still others say it includes 
all schooling of adolescents. In the former definition, there is no agree¬ 
ment as to what ages to include, and the latter does not clearly define 
secondary education because adolescence is not a sharply divided 
period with fixed limits. It may be defined on the basis of the subjects 
taught. The elementary school gives instruction in the fundamentals 
and tools which are essential in solving everyday problems of life, 

ores various fields of knowledge 
and acquires further tools for the solution of problems or as prepara¬ 
tion for advanced learning. Higher education is thought of as giving 
advanced technological and professional training or advanced and 
specialized study in the fields of science, literature, and the arts. 

From this discussion, it can be seen that it is impossible to define 
secondary education strictly in terms of age, grade, or the subjects 
being taught, but it must be defined partly by these and also in terms 
of the aims and functions of the school. The extremes involve no diffi¬ 
culty. There is no doubt that the third grade is not in the secondary 
school and that the eleventh grade is not in the elementary school. 


while in secondary education one expl 
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It is the transition grades near the end of one division and the be¬ 
ginning of the next which are difficult to define. The junior high 
school is neither wholly elementary nor wholly secondary at any point 
in its three years. It is a composite of both. The junior high school 
closes the elementary school, serves as a transition school, and starts 
the secondary school. The junior college is likewise a composite of 
both secondary and higher education. 
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Fic. 1. The secondary-school system in the United States in relation to elementary 
and higher education. 

For convenience in this treatment of the subject, secondary educa¬ 
tion will be considered as including the junior and senior high schools, 
the regular high school, and the junior college, or grades 7 through 
14. In Fig. 1, the relation benveen the secondary school and the other 
educational divisions is illustrated diagrammatically. 

Faith of the American people in secondary education. The rapid 
growth of the se 

paralleled enrollment at the present time reveal America’s faith in the 
institution. From 1890 to 1953-54 the public-high-school enrollment 
increased from 202,963 to 6,582,300 and the number of schools from 
2,526 to 23,746 (see Figs. 2 and 3). 

This is an indication of the extent to which the masses of people 
are eager to raise their standard of living, to increase their cultural level, 
and to satisfy their desire for knowledge. It is quite common to hear 


condary school in the past few decades and the un- 
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the expression, “The strength of a democracy lies in the number 
of eduLted citizenry.” Regardless of the e.xtent to tvhich this claim 
is advocated by educational leaders, the secondary school would not 
long be supported at public expense if those who attended did not 



Fic. 2. Growth of the public high school in the United States from 1890 to 1954. 
(Biennial Survey of Education, 1934-36, US. Office of Education Bulletin 2, 1937, 
p. 4. *Data from U.S. OflBce of Education, October, 1954.) 



Fig. 3. Growth in enrollment of the high school from 1880 to 1954. Data are for 
the upper four years only. (Drawn from data presented in Statistics of Public 
High Schools, 1937-38, US. Office of Education Bulletin 2, 1940, p. 20. ‘From 
Walter H. Gaumnitz, High School Retention, School Life, 35 (February, 1953), 
pp. 69-70. **05. Office of Education, October, 1954.] 
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maintain a faith that the experience was profitable. Evidence of this 
is found in the fact that practically all classes of people regard the 
right to free public education through the secondary school as one of 
their heritages. 

The following are ways in which the people have shown their faith 
in secondary education: 

1. Early establishment of schools. After the Colonists arrived in this 
country and had established homes and churches, they soon set up ele¬ 
mentary and secondary schools. 

2. Enactment of school laws. Hundreds of school laws have been enacted 
making school establishment, support, and attendance mandatory. Although 
the compulsory ages for many years included elementary pupils only, the 
present trend is toward raising the legal leaving age to include students 
of secondary age. 

3. Increase of school expenditure. For many years, school expenditures 
have shown an increase, resulting in increased and improved educational 
facilities. 

4. Increase in school terms. The average school term for both elementary 
and secondary schools increased from 6Vi months in 1870 to 9 months in 
1954. Some cities have 10-month school terms. 

5. Support from corporations and private interests. Private interest has 
been shown by the number of outstanding leaders who have championed 
the cause of education and by many grants and gifts to the schools by 
individuals and by corporations. 

6. Statements of leaders regarding education. Statements from leaders 
such as Jefferson, Madison, Lincoln, and T. Roosevelt all affirm the value 
of public education. 

7. Statements of organizations regarding the value of education. Organ¬ 
izations such as the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Amer¬ 
ican Legion, churches, patriotic organizations, chambers of commerce, and 
labor groups have repeatedly affirmed the value of education. The first 
two organizations sponsor National Education Week. 

8. Statements of law on the importance of education. Notable examples 
of these are to be found in Judge Cooley’s decision in the Kalamazoo case 
and in the Massachusetts school laws of 1647 and 1827. 

Our educational progress has been described as a series of battles 
dealing with such issues as compulsory education, tax-supported 
schools, state control and supervision, the extension of the school 
system, the establishment of the high school, state aid to support edu- 
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cation, and Federal aid for the support of pubUc education. Many of 
these battles are stUl being fought, especially the last, which, if won, 
will help in equalizing educational costs and opportunities. 

There is a tendency for the American people to identify education 
with the work of the school, and as a consequence the faith they have 
in education becomes a faith in the school. Many consider the school 
as the only road to culture. 

Types of secondary schoo/s. There is no uniform type of secondary 
school in the United States, for no one type meets the needs of all 
youth. All types are similar in many respects, and there are features 
common to all. At the same time they vary according to organization, 
curriculum, control, and support. 

According to organization, one type is that commonly referred to 
as the regular high school, or the 8-4 type, that is, eight years of ele¬ 
mentary and four years of secondary education. This division included 
42.8 per cent of all high schools in 1954 (Table 1). For many years. 

Table 1. Number of High Schools of Various Types in the United 
States and the Percentage of Pupils Enrolled in Each Type, 1954* 


Type of school 

Number 
of schools 

Per cent 
of schools 

Junior high schools. 

3,227 

(13.7) 

Senior high schools. 

1,760 

( 7.3) 

Undivided) junior-senior. 

8,591 

(36.2) 

Total reorganized. 

13,578 

57.2 

Regular high schools. 

10,168 

42.8 

Total public schools. 

23,746 

100.0 

Private high schools. 

3,331 


Total public and private....' 

27,077 



* Data from U.S. Office of Education. October. 1954. 

this was the most common type, but, since 1946, reorganizations have 
proceeded so rapidly that, since 1950, regular high schools are no 
longer the most common type. 

The most popular types are those known as the 6-3-3 and the 6-6, 
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commonly referred to as reorganized schools. In 1954, 56.2 per cent 
of all public high schools were reorganized. In the 6-3-3 type, the 
first six grades are in the elementary division, the next three are or¬ 
ganized separately as junior high schools, and the last three as senior 
high schools, while those organized as undivided junior-senior high 
schools are described as belonging to the 6-6 plan. Besides these divi¬ 
sions, which include the majority of all reorganized schools, there are 
several combinations, as the 6-2-4, and those including junior or com¬ 
munity colleges, as the 6-6-2 and the 6-4-4 plans. The last is being 
advocated by many educators as ideal for a national system. It in¬ 
cludes a six-year elementary school, a second unit of four grades 
usually called the junior high school, and a third unit of four years 
referred to as the junior college, or the senior high school. The second¬ 
ary division begins with the seventh and terminates with the four¬ 
teenth grade. The lower unit, according to Sexson, is not a typical 
junior high school, nor is the upper unit a typical junior college.^ A 
number of school systems are operating on this plan. Among them are 
those of Pasadena and Ventura, Calif.; Moberly and Jefferson City, 
Mo.; and Parsons, Kan.® 

Types of schools according to the curriculum include the compre¬ 
hensive, vocational, trade, commercial, and technical high schools. The 
technical high schools are designed for those who desire more voca¬ 
tional training than is commonly given in the regular public schools. 
The comprehensive high school which includes a wide variety of sub¬ 
jects and general, classical, vocational, and college-preparatory courses 
is the predominating type in the United States. It is one of the demo¬ 
cratic features of our system that no sharp separation is made between 
vocational and cultural education. 

Whether a school is public or private is determined by the nature 
of the control and support. Those schools controlled and supported 
by religious denominations, by institutions, or by private organizations 
and which charge a tuition fee are known as private schools as con¬ 
trasted with those which are supported and controlled by the public. 
There were 3,331 private and parochial schools in the United States 

^ John A. Sexson, A New Type of Secondary School, Bulletin of the Depart¬ 
ment of Secondary School Principals, 22 (February, 1938), pp. l-Il. 

2 Leonard V. Koos, “Integrating High School and College,” pp. 5-8, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1946. 
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in 1954, with an estimated enrollment of 774,800 pupUs, or about 8 

ner cent of the total secondary-school population. 

^ There are a few private schools estabUshed as business enterprises 

which are supported by fees. Others are direct descendants of the Latin 
grammar school, being over 100 years old. Many universities mamtam 
high schools as training schools for prospective teachers. These may 
be considered as semipublic in that they usually charge an enrollment 
fee, have the major part of the expense borne by the state, and may 
or may not limit their enrollment by certain selective techniques. 

Although the private schools do not deviate markedly from the 
public schools in aims and functions, they are relatively free from state 
supervision in formulating their own courses of study. They are super¬ 
vised and inspected only for the purpose of being accredited for 
transfer of students to other high schools or to instiuitions of higher 
learning and to see that they conform to state educational laws which 

affect all secondary schools of the state. 

The exfens/on of secondary education. The secondary school has 
been extended upward to include at least two additional years of sec¬ 
ondary education and, in some cases, three or even four years. These 
schools are known as junior colleges and community colleges, which 
are usually two-year schools. They were established to meet the needs 
of those who desired schooling beyond the twelfth grade but who 
did not wish to attend institutions of higher learning or those who 
wished to attend college nearer home as long as possible and then 
transfer to the senior-college division. 

The junior and the community college are secondary schools, but 
they have elements of both the secondary schools and institutions of 
higher learning. They are transition schools for those who transfer to 
the senior-college division, designed to improve articulation benveen 
the two divisions. For those who do not intend to continue their 
schooling, they provide terminal education. 

The development, aims, growth, and present status of the junior 
college and the community college are presented in Chap. 6. 


DEMOCRAHC FEATURES OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 

The high school has many democratic features, far more than sec¬ 
ondary schools of other countries. It is unique in that it is a tuition- 
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free school supported by the public and is open to all regardless of 
socioeconomic status, nationality, race, creed, or sex. Although the 
majority of all high schools are coeducational, there are a few for 
boys only or girls only, located in various cities of the nation. Our 
school system has attracted the attention of educators in Europe, who 
criticize us, saying that we lower our standards when we extend sec¬ 
ondary education to the masses in order that less capable pupils may 
pass through and that we place too little emphasis on scholarship. 
There is an element of truth in the criticism, but it must be recalled 
that the primary aim of our secondary schools is citizenship and social 
efficiency, while that of Europe is erudition. Americans do not want 
their children excluded because they receive low ratings in scholarship. 
The aims of the American secondary school are broad, general, and 
flexible. Since it is a new institution, established in a new country, it is 
not dominated by tradition and consen^atism as are the secondary 
schools in some countries. The curriculum is broad. Many different 
subjects are offered, designed to give a general training to all classes 
of people. Although vocational education is included in the program, 
the general aim of social efficiency is still paramount. 

Other democratic features which are peculiar to the American sec¬ 
ondary school are: 

1. The school system of the United States has less centralization of au¬ 
thority and control and more local initiative than school systems of other 
countries. 

2. Pupils are admitted to the secondary school on the basis of the com¬ 
pletion of the elementary school, without any impediments such as exam¬ 
inations, high class standing, or social position. 

3. Each division is sequentially related to the others. Gradually the gaps 
between divisions are closing so that eventually the system will constitute 
an educational ladder with the change from any one grade to the next at 
one stage of progress no different from or greater than that at another. 
Likewise, marked changes in methods of instruction, in discipline, and in 
the curriculum are gradually being eliminated. This has been accomplished 
to such an extent that in few educational systems outside of the United 
States is the elementary division so sequentially related to the secondary 
school. 

4. The typical high school in the United States is the comprehensive 
school. This is in sharp contrast to those which have a parallel system sepa¬ 
rating the various types of courses, such as the general, cultural, classical, 
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and vocational. The American system houses the various courses together, 
makes transfer from one to the other easy, and offers a large variety of 
electives. Exceptions to this are found in urban centers, where separate 
vocational, trade, and commercial schools have been established in addition 
to the comprehensive type, and in rural schools which are so small that 
they are unable to offer more than the required number of units for gradua¬ 
tion and college entrance. 

5. More activities are to be found in American schools than in those of 
any nation in the world. They have found a definite place in the curriculum 
and are one of the outstanding characteristics of our system. 

6. The public high school is independent of all religious groups and does 
not teach the doctrines of any creed, religion, class, or political party. 

Growth of democratic feafures. The immediate ancestor of the 
American high school was the academy, which w'as itself preceded by 
the Latin grammar school. Each of these schools was established to 
meet the needs of the times, and each, after serving its purpose, de¬ 
clined in favor of a more democratic institution. As changes occurred 
in all fields of human activity, the Latin grammar school and the 
academy did not keep pace and as a result the high school was estab¬ 
lished to take their places. 

It must not be assumed that the Ladn grammar school and academy 
never met the needs of their times, for they provided secondary educa¬ 
tion for a small group while the masses were evolving an educational 
philosophy. They were transition schools. Their faults were that their 
curricula became outworn and that the basic philosophy on which they 
were established remained constant while that of the people developed. 
Furthermore, they frequently were supported by tuition fees. Schools 
reflect the basic social and political philosophy of a people and are 
instruments for inculcating these established principles. Any school 
that is to live through the ages and continue to render a ser\dce to 
society must have a dynamic rather than a static curriculum and keep 
pace with educational and social theory. 

The settlers in America were familiar with the traditional secondary 
schools of Europe, and many had attended grammar schools. Although 
grammar schools were being criticized for their formalities, neverthe- 
less they were introduced in America. “At that time Latin was not 
used m Protestant services, the Vulgate Bible had been dethroned, and 
English theology was flowing in the channel of the mother tongue. 
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Nevertheless, the notion that all ministers should know Latin had still 
some centuries of tough life in it.” ® 

The first attempt to establish a Latin grammar school was made in 
Virginia in 1621 by private endeavor and private resources. It was 
brought to an end the following year by Indian massacres. The 
first permanent school to be established was in Boston in 1635, and 
it was known by such names as free school, Latin school, or Latin 
granwiar school. 

We are indebted to the Latin grammar school for keeping learning 
alive and continuing the growth of the secondary school. It laid the 
foundation for a newer and more progressive school. It served its 
purpose for the classes while the masses were evolving a philosophy of 
and a desire for secondary education. New conceptions of education 
were being felt in America, and Latin schools stimulated rather than 
retarded the growth of a more democratic school, the academy. 

The factors causing the decline of the Latin grammar school paral¬ 
leled those giving rise to the academy. Of many causes for the rise 
of the academy in America, the chief ones were: 

1. The common people desired and needed more than elementary edu¬ 
cation. 

2. The commercial class desired a practical education. 

3. The hardships of frontier life and a literary cultural education seemed 

inconsistent. 

4. People began to demand educational facilities available near their 
homes. 

Contrasted with the Latin grammar school, the academies were 
popular, but even they were unpopular in many respects. They were 
looked upon as being exclusive, snobbish, and undemocratic because 
they were not accessible to all who wished to attend, charged a tui¬ 
tion, and often were not publicly controlled. In many sections, espe¬ 
cially in Massachusetts, the idea of education being privately controlled 
was not popular. It did not meet the real needs of the people, nor \\ as 
it in keeping with a growing idea that schools should be provided for 
all without direct cost to the individual. The academy did not fulfill 
this ideal. It was public in that it was usually incorporated under state 

3 Ellwood P. Cubberley, “The History of Education,” p. 362, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1920. 
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laws, but it was considered private because it charged fees and was 
administered through private or church organizations. 

In 1825, there were about 2,500 academies; in 1850, when the type 
had reached its highest development, there were 6,085 academies enroll¬ 
ing 263,096 pupils.* After the Civil War, when the high school started 
growing, it was really a transformed academy maintained at public 
expense. 

With the rise of the public high school, some of the academies dis¬ 
appeared, others became high schools or normal schools, and others 
evolved into colleges and universities, while still others are in existence 
today. Those still operating have as their main purpose that of prepara¬ 
tion for college. 

The academy was well adapted to the needs of its time. It was a 
transition school in the advance toward a system of free public educa¬ 
tion which was being developed. It met for a long time the liberal 
demands of those who were opposed to the Latin grammar school, 
and it was a foundation for achieving the next institution—the high 
school. The contributions of the academy were in liberalizing second¬ 
ary education, bringing educational facilities within the reach of 
greater numbers, meeting the needs of those desiring a practical train¬ 
ing, functioning as a college-preparatory institution, providing sec¬ 
ondary education for girls, and providing some teacher education. 

The education of giris. During the Colonial period, little provision 
was made for the education of girls beyond that of an elementary 
education in reading, writing, and some arithmetic. It was believed 
that a girl’s place was in the home and that her brains were too delicate 
for higher education. Girls attended the “dame schools,” the elemen¬ 
tary schools after they were developed, and the private schools. In 
some of the Latin grammar schools, girls were given instruction in 
special classes after the boys were dismissed. They also attended writ¬ 
ing classes from three to five o’clock, two days a week. The girls paid 
fees for these extra classes. The effect of this exclusion is evidenced 
by the fact that for a great part of the eighteenth century not more 
than 25 per cent of the women who had occasion to sign legal docu¬ 
ments were able to do so. 

The academy was the first secondary school to provide for girls, 

* I. L. Kandel, “History of Secondary Education,” pp. 418-422, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1930. 
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although for 25 years after the Revolutionary War the type of educa¬ 
tion given girls was criticized on the grounds that it was too much of 
the “finishing-school” type and that it resulted in “sho\vy” accomplish¬ 
ments rather than true learning. The schools stressed painting on 
velvet, wax-flower work, and types of ornamental work but did not 
stress academic subjects. 

Mrs. Emma Willard, who championed the cause of education for 
girls and who criticized the former type, opened the Troy Female 
Seminary in New York in 1821 with private and public assistance. She 
introduced subjects in principles of student government and training 
in morals and religion, literary, domestic, and ornamental subjects as 
well as courses for teaching. Catherine Beecher opened a school in 
Hartford in 1822, and the Misses Z. P. Grant and Mary Lyon became 
associated with the establishment of Ipswich Female Seminary in 1828.® 

The first female high school was organized in New York through 
the influence of John Griscom in 1826, although it was not until 1840 
that the high school became coeducational. This principle was adopted 
more for the sake of economy than because of any educational theory. 
Today, 50 per cent of the high-school population is girls, and most 
of the universities are coeducational although the men outnumber the 
women in the ratio of about 3 to 1. 

Separa/e se/ioo/s for Negroes in Sou/hern states. Although public 
secondary schools are available to and open to Negroes in all states, 
separate schools are maintained for them in the Southern states. The 
segregation is by state laws and until recently has affected all divisions 
of the school system. 

There is a tendency toward removing the segregation practice, be¬ 
ginning at the college and graduate-school levels. In several states, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas, 
Negroes are now admitted to graduate schools of the public colleges 
and universities and to some private schools and to some undergraduate 
divisions and professional schools in which equal instruction is not 
provided in schools for Negroes within the state. 

Maintaining equal educational facilities for Negroes, a requirement 
which has been upheld by Federal courts in the past, imposes a heavier 
financial burden than would be necessary if segregation were abolished. 

On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court declared that the doctrine of 

® /Wd., p. 517. 
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“separate but equal” facilities has no place in the field of education 
and that “separate educational facilities are inherently unequal, in its 
ruling that segregation was unconstitutional.® Since that decision was 
announced, schools have been making plans for the future which are 
congruous with the Supreme Court decision. 

Comparison of the high school with secondary schools of Europe 
with respect to democratic features. A large number of the democratic 
features of the high school were not found in secondary schools of 
Europe in the past. Their function was to serve the elite, not the masses 
of the people, they did not practice coeducation save in a few places 
for economy, and boys seldom attended classes with girls. Their cur¬ 
ricula were classical, academic, and literary, and although there were 
a number of free places for capable boys who could not afford to pay 
the fees, most students were forced to pay them. 

Although there is a tendency to broaden the term, secondary edu¬ 
cation is still given a narrower meaning in many European schools 
than in the United States. It has been limited to include only that kind 
of training given to young people to prepare them for advanced study 
in some institution of higher learning. The schools are often limited 
to a few select pupils, and many of them above the elementary school 
are not considered secondary. 

The influence of American educafionai principles on other countries. 

From a study of the trends in secondary education in other countries, 
a tendency is noted to reorganize the schools on more democratic prin¬ 
ciples than in the past. Progress has been slow, for the countries are 
strongly committed to the idea that secondary education is a class 
privilege and that the curriculum should be classical. Gradually, op¬ 
portunities are being granted to capable students to secure a secondary 
education by the reduction or elimination of fees; greater articulation 
between elementary and secondary schools is being produced; the ele¬ 
mentary preparatory schools for the classes are being eliminated; and 
the curricula are becoming more modem. 

Since the Second World War, the trends in countries outside the 
United States have been definitely toward greater democratization. 
Secondary schools are being made accessible to more youth by lower- 

^ College and University Bulletin 6 (May 15 and June 1, 1954), National Educa¬ 
tion Association, p. 2, and National Education Association News 8 (Mav 21 
1954), p. 1. ^ * 
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ing or eliminating tuition fees and by providing aid to worthy youth 
unable to finance their own schooling. Class distinctions, which had 
long been a barrier to many, are being broken down so that schools are 
open to those of all social levels. Schools are also being made available 
to both sexes, and the distinction between types of secondary schools 
is being eliminated. Other democratic trends are: 

1. To delay as much as possible the child’s decision about his later career. 

2. To make the transition from one t)^e of parallel course to another 
much easier. 

3. To incorporate the technical and vocational schools more closely 
into the general school system. 

4. To raise the age of regular compulsory school attendance by one or 
two years and require some kind of condnuatlon schooling until about the 
age of eighteen. 

Thus, secondary education is becoming broader and is assuming 
some of the features of the universality desired for primary education. 

These trends are general and, in some places, represent goals rather 
than actual practice. Many difficulties stand in the way of their imme¬ 
diate execution, such as breaking down tradition, providing facilities, 
financing an extended program, and training an adequate supply of 
teachers. Specific examples of various countries will be presented in 
Chap. 15. 

SIZES OF THE VARIOUS HIGH SCHOOLS 

The American people have always wanted their schools near their 
homes. They have wanted them to be within easy traveling distance 
and have taken a local pride in having the school in one of the most 
conspicuous places in the community, whether it was the best place 
in which to locate the school or not. Local control and local initiative 
have always been desired, and a school too far from home would not 
permit either. When problems in the school have arisen, the parents 
have always considered it a right and duty to give them personal atten¬ 
tion. Further, it is not possible to transport pupils too far, nor do par¬ 
ents wish to board their children away from home. These are a few 
of the reasons the majority of all high schools are small, 55.4 per cent 
of them enrolling fewer than 200 pupils (Table 2). They range in size 
from fewer than 10 pupils to over 10,000. In 1930, over 60 per cent 
of the schools enrolled fewer than 100 pupils, but since that time 
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Table 2. Sizes of the Various High Schools in the United States 

According to Enrollment • 


Enrollment 

Number 

Per cent 

Cumulaihe 
per cent 

0- 

9 

184 

0.8 

0.8 

10- 

24 

640 

2.7 

3.5 

25- 

49 

1,896 

8.0 

11.5 

50- 

74 

2,311 

9.7 

21.2 

75- 

99 

2,068 

8.8 

30.0 

100- 

199 

6,025 

25.4 

55.4 

200- 

299 

3,103 

13.0 

68.4 

300- 

499 

3,106 

13.1 

81.5 

500- 

999 

2,1 SI 

11.6 

93.1 

1,000-2,499 

1,536 

6.5 

99.6 

2,500 or more 

102 

0.4 

100.0 

Total, 


23,746 

100.0 



* Data from U.S. Office of Educatioa. October, 1954. 


consolidations have reduced the percentage to 30, which is a good in¬ 
dication of improvement. 

Although the maximum size of a high school for economy and 
efficiency is debatable, there is considerable agreement as to the mini¬ 
mum. A high school employing fewer than 12 teachers cannot be ade¬ 
quately staffed, for this number is required in order to provide for 
adequate administration and supervision and enough classroom teachers 
to support a program sufficiently broad and varied to meet individual 
needs and differences. A school staffed with 12 teachers can enroll 
300 or more pupils as easily as fewer and still retain a pupil-teacher 
ratio of less than 30 to 1, which is near the national average. A school 
of this size will also assure greater economy as determined by the an¬ 
nual cost per pupU enrolled. On the other hand, the large high school 
came into existence because of the rapidly increased enrollments in 
urban areas, which have crowded and congested many buildings orig¬ 
inally designed for fewer pupils. 

The optimum size of a high school cannot be definitely stated in 
terms of numbers, although some educators have suggested an enroll- 
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merit of about 600. Factors such as geographic conditions affecting 
transportation, the amount of space available for buildings, school 
activities, and the type of curriculum will determine how large a school 
can be and continue to maintain efficiency in administration and in¬ 
struction. 


THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL POPULATION 

Secondary-school enro/Zmenfs. It is estimated that for the school 
term 1954—55, there were 6,582,300 pupils enrolled in the upper four 



Year 


Fig. 4. Percentage of increase of the secondary-school population as compared 
with that of higher education and the total populadon of the United States from 
1880 to 1960. (Data secured from Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, and C. 
Elwood Drake, The Secondary School Population, National Survey of Secondary 
Education, Monograph 4, US. Office of Education Bulletin 17, 1932, and from 
Fig. 3.) 

years of the public secondary schools of the United States (Fig. 3). 
In 1880, there were only 110,227 pupils enrolled in this division. The 
increase since then has been over 5,000 per cent, with the highest en¬ 
rollment being attained in 1940 (Fig. 4). 

From 1940 to 1950, there was some decrease in enrollment because 
of the Second World War and because of the low birth rate during the 
early depression years. Since 1935, the birth rate has risen sharply, and 
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the result has been a big increase in children in school. The rise in the 
birth rate is now being reflected in high-school enrollments, which 
have shown a rise. The current enrollment in high schools is now about 
what it was in 1940. and all indications are that it will rise to a con¬ 
siderable extent in the next few years and then level off (see Table 3). 

Ta/rle S. Population U to 17 Years and Secondary-school Enrollment 

from 1890 to 1960 • 


Year 

Population 
14 to 17 
yean of age 

Number 
enrolled 
in school 

Ratio oj high-ichool 
enroUmenl to population 
14 to 17 years oJ age 

1 

1 

1890 

5,354,653 

357,813 

7 

1900 

6,152,231 

695.903 

11 

1910 

7,220,298 

1,111,393 

15 

1920 

7,735,841 

2,495,676 

32 

1930 

9,341,221 

4,799,867 

51 

1940 

9,720,419 

7,113,282 

73 

1950 

8,303,000 

6,240,000 

75 

1960 

11,000,000 

9,800,000 

82 


* Vluii 2 ii;i^ Secondary Education, US. OJUe cj Edy<cii^ BulUfin j, 1951, p. 4; and Toby Oxtoby, Robery 
Mugge, and Deal Wolfe, EnroUmeot and Graduation Trend4: From Grade School to Ph.D., School and Society, 
76 (October, 1952), pp. 225-231. 


It is estimated that about 75 per cent of the potential secondary- 
school population was enrolled in 1953-54. Although this is the average 
percentage enrollment in secondary schools for the nation as a whole, 
there are great variations in local communities, states, and sections of 
the country. In some communities, practically all pupils benveen the 
ages of 14 and 17 are actually enrolled in school, while in others, 
especially in rural sections, the figure may be as low as only 50 per 
cent. In 1952, the state of Cabfomia enrolled 89 per cent of the po¬ 
tential population,^ and at the other extreme the average for several 
Southern states was 54 per cent. 

It will be some time before the Southern states enroll a high per¬ 
centage of the potential population. These states have accepted goals as 

T Walter H. Gaumnitz, High School Retention, School Life, 35 (February, 
1953), pp. <5^70. 
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high as in other sections, but because they have a smaller proportion of 
the nation’s wealth and are rural states, they are unable to advance so 
rapidly. 

Trends in high-schooi enro//menf. The rapid increase in the high- 
school enrollments could not be expected to continue indefinitely. 



Fig. 5. Development of secondary schools in America from 1635 to 1954. (After 
E. P. Cubberley, “Public Education in the United States,” p. 192, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1919. Extended by the authors from data given in 
Fig. 2.) 

The decrease in the rate of growth of the secondary-school popula¬ 
tion is to be expected, for the saturation point is being approached. 
After about 1955, secondary-school enrollments should increase much 
more rapidly, because by that time the increased number of children 
born during the period 1940-42 will be near 11 million, and if the per¬ 
centage enrollment increases to 80 or 85, one may expect over 9 mil¬ 
lion students enrolled in secondary schools benveen the ages of 14 
and 17. 

Selectivity of the secondary-school population. Although still selec¬ 
tive, the high school is becoming a less selective institution. It would 
be natural to expect that the increased enrollments would change the 
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character of the total school population. Because of the nature of the 
curriculum and the inaccessibility- of schools, only those who couU 
afford to attend, from a financial point of view, or were plann 
attend college putsued secondary-school curricula in the past. Studies 
hrlown^tha' these pupils were better than average in menta abi ity 
and were somewhat homogeneous with respect to vocational inten¬ 
tions; that is, most of them were intending to pursue the profesions. 
The increase in the enrollment brought into the school a less homo¬ 
geneous group with respect to interests, capacities, and vocational in- 
Ltions, and the average mental ability decreased although it is still 

above the average for the general population. 

Causes of the increased enrollments of the secondary school. The 

increased faith in education is one of the primary causes for the in¬ 
creased enrollment in the secondary school. After 1880, when the legal 
status of the high school as a free public institution became estab¬ 
lished, the enrollment started increasing. As the enrollment increased, 
the curriculum was changed to meet the needs, interests, and abilities 
of the heterogeneous population. This had a reciprocal influence, for 
the enriched and broadened curriculum was not only a result of in¬ 
creased enrollment but also a cause of attracting still more pupils and 
further increasing the confidence of the general public in the insti¬ 
tution.* 

Other factors that were influential in causing an increase in the 


secondary-school enrollment were: 

1. Increased Urban Population. In rural areas, schools were not ac¬ 
cessible to many who wished to attend while they had been established 
in urban centers. As the urban population increased at the expense of 
the rural, an influx of pupils in the public schools was a result. 

2. Improved Methods of Transportation. Schools could not be ac¬ 
cessible nor were consolidations possible until roads were built and 
methods of transportation improved. 

3. Increased Leisure. The machine age brought shorter working 
hours and increased leisure for educational pursuits. 

4. Improved Child-labor and Cornptilsory School-attendance Laws. 
Improved child-labor laws naturally followed a machine age and in¬ 
creased leisure. Combined with a growing faith in education, these 


« Leonard V. Koos, “The American Secondary School,” p. 13, Ginn & Company, 
Boston, 1927. 
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factors led to the enactment of compulsory school laws and the exten¬ 
sion of the upper age limit of others. Early compulsory school laws 
did not extend beyond the leaving ages of the elementary school; but 
in 1948 the maximum compulsory school-attendance age was 18 in 7 
states, 17 in 2 states, 16 in 36 states, 15 in 2 states, and 14 in 1 state.* 
Since the average age for the ninth grade is about 14 years, all states 
save 1 extend the compulsory school attendance beyond the age for 
high-school entrance and 9 states to the age at which the average 
pupil graduates from high school. However, these attendance laws 
do not hold all pupils in school to these ages, for many states specify 
either attainment of a certain age or completion of the eighth grade 
before one may leave school or that work permits will be given after 
the eighth grade is completed. 

5. Desire for Increased Culture. A desire to increase the cultural 
level of the nation and a belief that this attainment depends upon 
attendance at school have caused many to turn to the secondary school 
purely for cultural purposes. 

fnro//menf in the various sizes and types of high schools. Although 
the majority of high schools have low enrollments, the majority of 
pupils attend schools with enrollments of over 200. This is obvious 
from the fact that there are many schools with enrollments of 1,000 
or over and that it would require many of the small schools to equal 
the enrollment of one large one. Thus almost half of all high schools 
were established in order to make it possible for a relatively few 
pupils to have the advantage of a secondary education. 

Table 4. Approximate Percentage of Pupils Enrolled in High 

Schools of Various Sizes * 


Size of School 

Percentage 

Enrollment 

0- 99 

5 

100- 499 

22 

500- 999 

29 

1,000-2,499 

37 

2,500 and over 

7 


* Computed from data presented in Table 2. 

® The Legal Status of the Public School Pupil, Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, 1948, Washington, D.C., p. 13. 
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Reorganized schools are now the predominating type and enroll the 
majority of pupils. This was true when reorganized schools were the 
minority type since they tended to be in the large centers of popu¬ 
lation. 

£nro//menf by sex. The American secondary school is unique in that 
both sexes are represented and the schools are coeducational, al¬ 
though there are several high schools for boys and for girls only. The 
percentage of boys and girls enrolled is about equal. For several years 
in the past, the percentage of boys was less than 50 because of the fact 
that many quit school for military service or to seek employment. The 
larger number of girls was also due to the fact that they had a greater 
interest in the courses of study than boys, and although they found 
phases of their studies uninteresting, they continued to attend while 
the boys dropped out. The percentage of girls increases to the senior 
year, and more girls than boys graduate. The recent increase in the 
number of boys is at least partial evidence that curriculum revisions 
and the reorganization of the schools are factors in making them more 
attractive to boys. 

The popularity of athletics and an enriched program of activities, as 
well as the introduction of more vocational courses, have been chief 
factors in improving the school’s holding power. 

intelligence of high-school pupils. The average intelligence quotient 
of all secondary-school pupils is about 102, revealing that the sec¬ 
ondary-school population is nearly representative of the general popu¬ 
lation. There is some variation in this among different schools, and 
there are differences among curricular groups of the same school. 
Because the average is near 100, it should not be concluded that the 
secondary school is no longer an intellectually selective institution. 
In some sections in which the percentage of the potential high-school 
population enrolled in school is low, the secondary school is still to 
some extent a selective institution, while in those sections in which a 
high percentage is enrolled the high school becomes less selective and 
the population is almost a cross section of the general population. 
These percentages indicate the enrollment only but do not reveal the 
holding power. The average I.Q. of seniors is higher than that of fresh¬ 
men, indicating that the less intelligent withdraw before graduation 
in greater numbers than those of higher I.Q.’s. 
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Classes of people represented. The secondary school has shown a 
tendency toward greater democratization, not only with respect to 
abilities, but also with respect to classes of people represented. Formerly 
the high school was populated almost entirely by those of the profes¬ 
sional classes and those in comfortable circumstances. Today, the labor¬ 
ing classes are taking advantage of public high schools, which is one 
factor causing the large increase in the enrollment. There are exceptions 
to this. In some communities, it is still the prevailing idea that the sec¬ 
ondary school is only for those of the so-called upper classes, and al¬ 
though those of the laboring or lower classes are not excluded, in many 
obvious ways they are shown that they are misfits and out of place. The 
curriculum is made narrow and follows college-preparatory or classical 
patterns, and standards are elevated in order to make the school unin¬ 
teresting and difficult so as to exclude those not wanted. In some sec¬ 
tions, pupils of the laboring classes and nonresident pupils are not ac¬ 
cepted socially by their classmates. They are barred from various activi¬ 
ties and are not given a sympathetic welcome by the teachers, which has 
a tendency to discourage a prolonged stay in the high school. 

The authors have observ'ed evidences of this in urban schools enroll¬ 
ing those from rural areas, who found it difficult to be “accepted” or to 
become members of “the gang.” Likewise, transient children often find 
social barriers, mainly because they did not grow up with the others. 
This situation is not general, and such tendencies are fast disappearing, 
for as demonstrated by the decline of the academy, the American people 
will not long permit any marked undemocratic tendencies in the school 
system. 

The high school as a democratizing agency. In the United States with 
its heterogeneous population, national unity and integration can be 
achieved only through the operation of social and economic institutions. 
The secondary school is only one of these institutions. The church, 
home, press, radio, and cinema all may be considered as educational 
agencies affecting the lives of American youth. It is a part of the na¬ 
tional program to inculcate democratic principles in order to perpetuate 
the nation and its institutions. In this capacity, the secondary school is 
one of the greatest democratizing agencies in existence. The elementary 
school accomplishes this to a great extent, but there the emphasis is 
placed upon the acquisition of tools of learning, and it is in the second¬ 
ary school that these tools are employed to gain an understanding of 
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social and economic institutions which have been developed and which 
should be perpetuated. 

The high school receives pupils of both sexes, of various religious 
denominations, and makes no distinction between those of varying 
social and economic levels. When they enter the high school, they are a 
heterogeneous group with respect to attitudes, ideals, and prejudices. 
When they leave, they are usually more like-minded than when they 
entered. This, perhaps, is more of an ideal than an actual accomplish¬ 
ment; but it is safe to say that if the secondary school has not achieved 
this aim at least in part, secondary education for the masses cannot be 


justified. 

Articu/ot/on faefween fhe divisions of the schoof system. Articulation 


in our school system means the bringing together of the various parts to 
form a unified whole. Although the various divisions have different aims 
and functions and are organized separately, the divisions should be so 
united that pupils may pass through the entire system without being 
handicapped through fault)' administration, techniques of teaching, or 
curriculum. They should not experience any sudden gaps which must 
be bridged before further progress can be made. Ideally, there should be 
no more difficulty in passing from grade 8 to 9 or from high school to 
college than from grade 3 to 4. Although this has not been wholly 
achieved, much progress has been made through curriculum planning, 
better grade placement of pupils, the introduction of reorganized 
schools, and more adequate guidance and counseling programs. 


Problems in extending secondary education to all youth. Extending 
secondary education to all youth has not been an easy task, for many 
problems had to be solved and many obstacles overcome. One of the 
major difficulties is that of financing the enterprise. The cost of con¬ 
structing and equipping secondary-school buildings and employing 
teachers has been a problem since the beginning of secondary educa¬ 
tion. Past, and many present, methods of financing have resulted in 
gross inequalities in educational opportunities and high costs to some 
taxpayers. Districts, counties, and states vary in their abilities to support 
secondary education. The district system accentuates these differences 
since each one includes a small area. Larger administrative units and 
newer methods of securing revenue are needed reforms in equalizing 
educational opportunities for all the youth. Supporting secondary edu¬ 
cation should not be a burden to any taxpayer. The costs should be 
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equalized, and every youth in America should have an equal oppor¬ 
tunity to secure a secondary education which is designed to meet his 
individual needs and capacities. 

Another major problem is that of educating sufficient teachers to 
provide a qualified one in each classroom. Inadequate salaries in some 
sections have tended to draw young people to other vocations, causing 
a shortage and a large turnover of teachers. This problem, as well as 
that of constructing buildings, has been acute since 1950 because 
of the rapidly increasing enrollments following the higher birth rates 
during the period 1935 to 1950. 

Other problems are those of holding pupils in school longer, deter¬ 
mining their needs, planning curricula to meet their needs, and pro¬ 
viding facilities for them in health, transportation, libraries, lunches, 
recreation, work experience, and guidance. 

These as well as others are continuing problems. As changes occur, 
present and past methods will have to be modified and new solutions 
found to old problems. Furthermore, changes bring new problems 
which must be met. 

Principles and their imp/icafions derived from the preceding discus¬ 
sion. Principles are statements which may act as guides in reorganizing 
and in improving secondary schools. They are not rules or laws which 
must be rigidly followed, but since they represent the best educational 
thinking based on facts and investigations, they should be followed 
as far as local conditions and circumstances permit. 

From this description of the secondary schools in the United States, 
the following principles may be derived. Each is followed by an im¬ 
plication. 

1. Secondary education is best defined in terms of its aims and functions; 
therefore, these aims and functions should be known and an effort made 
to achieve them. 

2. Secondary schools should be made available to every youth in the 
United States; therefore, schools should be established in every school 
district and transportation provided for those living more than a walking 
distance from the school. The curriculum should provide for the needs of 
all ranges in ability, for all variations in interests, and for all fundamental 
needs. 

3. The American people have shown faith in the secondary school; there¬ 
fore, the school should continually strive to merit it by being of service 
to all youth. 
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4. One type of school cannot provide for the needs of all youth; there¬ 
fore, many types of schools with different curricula should be provided, 
as determined by local needs. 

5. The secondary school is a democratic school and a democratizing 
agency; therefore, it should receive students of both sexes and all religious 
beliefs, nationalities, races, and economic and social levels and teach all 
the American way of life. 

6. Extremely small and extremely large high schools should be avoided; 
therefore, each community should determine the optimum size of school 
for maximum efficiency and, through consolidations and divisions of large 
schools, strive for this optimum size. 

7. The three divisions of our school system should be articulated; there¬ 
fore, the entire system should be graded so that progress from one grade 
to another or one division to another should be regular and orderly. 

Relation of this to subsequent chapters. This chapter had as its aim 
that of orienting one in the study of the American secondary school. 
It attempted to reveal the scope and the magnitude of the enterprise 
and give a cross section or general picture of the school and its im¬ 
portance in this country. This general survey has shown that the Amer¬ 
ican people have established educational goals including the extension 
of secondary education to the masses at public expense regardless of 
race, sex, or creed; the democratic features of the high school as com¬ 
pared with the Latin grammar school, the academy, and schools of 
other countries; and a large number of small schools to make educa¬ 
tional opportunities available to all youth. The questions which most 
logically follow are, “Why have secondary schools been established?” 
and “What are their uses to society?” These questions will be answered 
in subsequent chapters. 
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It is quite evident that the majority of people of the United States want 
secondary education for all youth, as shown by the extent to which 
schools have been established. The high school was not forced upon the 
people by a minority group. If it had been it would not have been sup¬ 
ported and could never have had the most rapid growth any educa¬ 
tional institution has ever had. 

The Latin grammar school and the academy are examples of insti¬ 
tutions which, for a time, served a purpose; but neither met the needs 
of the majority of the people, and both have practically disappeared. 
Since 1825, we have extended the franchise to all people over twenty- 
one, and we have had increasing amounts of participation in and 
knowledge of public affairs by all people. The result has been a de¬ 
mand for a type of education different from that provided by earlier 
institutions, and the high school has been developed by the people to 
provide the kind of education desired. 

Civilization and schools. While living in a primitive or very simple 
state, man did not need schools. In such a state, man s needs were simple 
and few, and the training of youth could well be accomplished in the 
home, or incidentally through his own observations and experiences. 
As civilization became more and more complex, as institutions were 
developed to supply man’s needs, as cooperation between groups ex¬ 
tended, the period of infancy was extended and the school, as an insti¬ 
tution, developed. At first, only elementary schools were necessary, 
especially for the masses who needed only the fundamental principles 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic. Education beyond elementary 
was for the training of leaders, but as society became more complex, 

secondary education became an essential for everyone. 

30 
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The people of the United States could get along without secondary 
education for all youth, as evidenced by the fact that for many years 
they did. They could get along in the same manner as they could do 
without electricity, but they could not live so well or improve their 
present way of life. 

Generally speaking, the need for secondary education was felt be¬ 
fore it was expressed in definite terms. Although a need or desire pre¬ 
ceded the establishment of schools, the actual expression of aims often 
followed rather than preceded the establishment of schools. Many 
Latin grammar schools were established to prepare boys for college 
when there were no colleges available, and many high-school gradu¬ 
ates, a few decades ago when it was considered by many as primarily 
a college-preparatory school, never attended college. For various rea¬ 
sons, the values of secondary schooling have been carefully examined 
and expressed in the form of aims, or objectives. The general aims 
have remained more constant than the specific aims. There are some 
things society has always wanted, such as good citizens, but the char¬ 
acteristics of a good citizen, how such a status may best be achieved, 
and the role of the school in achieving this are phases of this general 
aim which undergo constant changes. 

Value of aims. Without definite aims and purposes, secondary edu¬ 
cation would be chaotic rather than orderly. It would be impossible to 
formulate any guiding principles of method or curriculum construc¬ 
tion. The aims give direction to all activities and enable one to answer 
such questions as “What is the purpose of secondary education?” 
“Who should attend?” “What activities should be provided?” “How 
can secondary education be evaluated?” 

Many criticisms have been made of the high school by those who 
are not familiar with the aims and purposes of the institution, as, for 
example, that too many youth are attending high schools, including 
many who are not displaying a great amount of scholarship in certain 
formal subjects, honored because of long tradition. This criticism 
would not be made if the true aims were known. Erudition or scholar¬ 
ship is not the primary aim of the high school, although many insist 
that it should be stressed more. 

Ineidentat or fa/se reasons advanced for esfab/is/iing high schools. 

Many parents, teachers, and others have voiced aims which are not 
sound or are merely incidental. These have often been detrimental 
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to the welfare of the school, for the claims could not be justified. 
Some false or incidental aims of secondary schools are: 

1. To Make More Money. Incomes of various groups, when com¬ 
pared with the amount of schooling obtained, show an increase with 
schooling. This is often interpreted to mean that if one goes to high 
school he is assured of increasing his income. The fallacy of the claim 
is in assuming that high-school attendance is the cause of the better 
incomes; actually, since the school was and is to some extent a selec¬ 
tive institution, many of those who attended would have earned more 
anyhow. Many parents who have sent their children to high school 
for this purpose have been disappointed. 

2. To Elevate Social afid Vocational Position. High-school gradu¬ 
ates do occupy positions of a higher social and vocational level, or hold 
more of the so-called “white-collar” jobs; but, again, they do so be¬ 
cause of superior ability, and not primarily because they went to high 
school. Since the high-school population is increasing and the number 
of higher positions is remaining about the same, a lower percentage 
of high-school pupils can secure them. 

3. To Develop Mental Pov^er through Formal Disciplme. The doc¬ 
trine of formal discipline has almost been discarded, but it is still con¬ 
sidered valid by many persons, especially those who wish to retain the 
study of such subjects as Latin, formal grammar, and algebra in the 
high school and do not know that they have other values which are 
valid. This doctrine is a direct influence of the Latin grammar school, 
but its beginnings extend back to a much earlier date. 

The disciplinary concept can be traced back to Plato, whose idea 
was to train the mind so that pupils could think in the world of ideas, 
or engage in abstract thinking. Disciplinary training might be along 
physical as well as mental lines, such as training in physical endurance 
or training in moral fields to conquer desires and develop the will. 
Formal discipline does not always represent a conscious theory devel¬ 
oped in the past but is a term ordinarily used to denote a type of train¬ 
ing. When schools were attacked because of their formality, schoolmen 

advanced the disciplinary theory. 

In attempting to apply the writings of Locke to education and the 
management of children, the Puritans came to some unusual conclu¬ 
sions. In his writings, they found support for the ideas that free ex- 
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pression should be suppressed, the will should be brought into subjec¬ 
tion. and the body should be made to endure hardship. They further 
interpreted Locke to say that play should be stopped and that chil¬ 
dren should be forced to engage in activities that were difficult and 

unpleasant. 

This strong influence of the early Puritans and educational leaders 
caused formal discipline to have more influence in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries than any other doctrine. The concept is founded 
upon facult)' psychology, which holds that the mind is composed of 
distinct faculties, each capable of being trained and of operating m any 
field. The emphasis is placed upon general, rather than specific, train¬ 
ing. According to this doctrine, the curriculum should contain a few 
well-selected subjects which, if they are to train the mind, must be 
difficult. Emphasis is placed on method rather than content, on the 
theoretical rather than the practical, and on effort rather than inter¬ 
est. The subject must be organized logically, rather than pedagogi- 
cally, and no attempt must be made to adapt it to child nature. Pro¬ 
ponents of this doctrine believe in extreme training in habit forma¬ 
tion, in drill, and in much rote memory work even if it is not under¬ 
stood. 

These ideas characterized the Latin grammar-school leaders and 
continued with modification until the twentieth century. As new 
subjects w'ere proposed, they were criticized on the ground that they 
had no disciplinary value, while old subjects, such as formal grammar 
and Latin, were retained because of the traditional belief in their disci¬ 
plinary value. It was not until the twentieth century that this theory 
was discredited and the curriculum of the secondary school began 
to be built on practical needs and pupil interests. Even today, much 
school practice implies a belief in mental discipline. 

4. Knowledge for Knowledge's Sake. Briggs, in discussing the get¬ 
ting of knowledge for the sake of knowledge, shows the absurdity of 
the phrase by substituting any other word for “knowledge.” He re¬ 
marks, “Only an erratic would collect bathtubs for the sake of bath¬ 
tubs or doorknobs for the sake of doorknobs.” ^ Pursuit of knowledge 

* Thomas H. Briggs, J. P. Leonard, and Joseph Justman, “Secondary' Education,” 
rev. ed, p. JSl. By permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers, New York, 
1950. 
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is always motivated by some force other than the knowledge itself, 
as utility, beauty, curiosity, or a desire to excel, rather than for the 
sake of some subject. 

Many of these statements given as the purposes of secondary educa¬ 
tion are not entirely invalid. They are incidental or secondary to the 
primary purposes. If these were the chief purposes, it is doubtful that 
the secondary school would continue to be supported. 

Before presenting the true aims of public secondary education, the 
basis of educational aims will be given, followed by the aims of other 
schools. 


THE BASIS OF EDUCATIONAL AIMS 

Educational aims are social aims which have been selected by the 
schools. All educational aims are social; but all social aims are not 
educational, for the schools do not accept all social aims. 

Changing aims of schools. Since educational aims are social aims, 
as society changes the aims must change, be redefined, or at least 
shifted in emphasis. Aims of schools are expressions of what society 
wants. Among the things they have always wanted are good citizens; 
but what constitutes a good citizen in one state or generation does not 
necessarily do so in another. If perpetuation of the state and its insti¬ 
tutions is what is wanted, the schools must constantly change their 
aims, for institutions themselves are constantly undergoing transfor¬ 
mation. 

C/iaracfer/sf/cs of good ec/ucof/ona/ a/ms. The school as an institu¬ 
tion cannot accept some needs of society as aims. Wesley gives four 
principles for determining objectives: (1) they must have the approval 
of society or at least some aniculate groups; (2) they must be sus¬ 
ceptible of being achieved through instruction; (3) they must suggest 
activities that are within the capacities of the school population; and 
(4) they must be actually accepted and undertaken by the school. 
Aims which fail to meet these conditions may be objectives of society, 

but are not educational objectives.* 

Since educational aims express the sentiment and needs of society, 
public education will not long be supported if society does not ap- 

2 Edgar Bruce Wesley, “Teaching the Social Studies,” rev. ed., pp. 118-119, 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 1950. 
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prove of them, nor can they go far ahead of or lag far behind society. 
Often a minority pressure group makes demands, and educators must 
decide whether the demand is of the entire group or of only a small 

^ If the objective cannot be achieved in the school, it is not valid even 
though it might be a good social objective. The school at best has 
many artificial features, and what is taught in school, to be of value, 
must function outside school. Under these conditions, some things 
cannot be accomplished by the school regardless of how desirable they 
may be. Furthermore, if the objectives are not within the capacities 
of the pupil, little can be accomplished toward acliieving them. More 
objectives are proposed than accepted, because they do not fall under 
these four characteristics of educational aims. The actual choice of 
the objectives requires evaluation and judgment on the part of those 
who formulate them. 

A social aim may not be accepted by the schools as an educational 
aim, so long as the objective is attained better by some other agency. 
As long as the home was the best agency for making persons worthy 
home members, and the church the best for developing ethical char¬ 
acter, the schools did not accept these as objectives. Changes in the 
home and church, together with social changes, required that they 
become educational objectives. Consumer education and safety educa¬ 
tion are recently accepted educational aims. To an extent, these were 
referred to schools by society with some reluctance on the part of 
the schools to accept them. The school should not be too eager to 
accept every task referred to it. 

Educational aims should be definitely and functionally stated. Vague 
generalizations are of little value. To say merely that “the secondary 
school is a social institution designed to meet certain basic needs of 
society” is too general, for it does not answer the question, “What 
needs?” Likewise, “exploring the various fields of knowledge” is too 
indefinite, for it does not give a clue to the fields which should be 
explored. “To pass on the cultural heritage,” if given as an aim, raises 
the question at once, “What is the cultural heritage?” “To perpetuate 
the state and its institutions” implies that all state institutions should be 
perpetuated without change. Again, if the schools are to prepare citi¬ 
zens, then what constitutes a good citizen must be determined if the 
aim is more than a general statement which has little meaning. 
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Who formulates educatiortal aims? Until a need of society or a 
sufficiently large group has become definite or articulate, it cannot 
become an aim. When it does, educators or committees formulate it 
into aims. It requires keen insight into human activities and a study 
and analysis of society as a whole, and of the individuals composing 
society, to determine what the objectives should be. Even then they 
might not be accepted, and many which are proposed are not ac¬ 
cepted. Minority groups are always desiring to use the schools as 
instruments to perpetuate a principle, cause, doctrine, or belief or to 
bring about a social or economic reform. The schools are instruments 
of all the people, not small groups. 

Ultimate and immediate objectives. The two chief types of objec¬ 
tive are known as ultimate, or general, and immediate, or specific. 
The former are what is eventually expected as an outcome, while the 
latter will determine the specific activities for achieving these general 
outcomes. Immediate objectives are usually divided into three classes: 
(1) factual information, knowledge, principles, and rules; (2) skills, 
habits, and techniques; and (3) attitudes, appreciations, interests, and 
ideals. For example, citizenship is an ultimate aim, but respect for law 
and a knowledge of the constitution are immediate aims. Aims cannot 
be taught as abstractions; they must be broken down into specific out¬ 
comes which can be achieved through proper activities in the school. 


AIMS OF CERTAIN SECONDARY SCHOOLS COMPARED 

Aims of secondary schools making provision for the classes may be 
and usually are different from those which serve the masses. Those 
which served the classes as the Latin grammar school, the academies to 
a great extent, and the schools of Europe place greater emphasis on 
scholarship and preparation for higher institutions than they do on 
practical or utilitarian values. 

Aims of the Latin grammar school. The aim of the Latin grammar 
school was preparation for college, with emphasis on mental discipline 
and moral training. Even this stated aim was not wholly accurate, for 
many who attended the Latin grammar school did not attend college, 
and as the Colonial period advanced, more than college preparation 
was demanded. The aims of grammar schools established in various 
parts of America were about the same. According to the Massachusetts 
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law of 1647, the grammar schools were established to prepare for col¬ 
lege “that learning may not be buried in the grave of our fathers m 
the Church and Commonwealth.” In Mar>-land, schools were estab¬ 
lished for the training of young men “for the service of God, m 

Church and Commonwealth.” . 

Frequently the aims of various schools are reflected or stated m 

school laws, for needs of society, expressed as aims, are often the basis 
of legislation. Excellent examples are the Massachusetts school ordi¬ 
nances of 1642, requiring pupils to be taught to read so that they could 
receive religious instruction and read the civil laws, and the Old 
Deluder Satan Act" of 1647. These two acts xvere of importance, for 
they were the first laws of their kind in America and the first state 
incen'ention in education. Some excerpts from the Old Deluder Satan 

Act are: • 

It being one of the chief pro)ects of that old deluder Satan to keep men 
from the knowledge of the Scriptures, as in former times by keeping them 
in an unknown tongue-that learning may not be buried in the grave of our 
fathers in the Church and Commonwealth, the Lord assisting our endeavors: 
It is therefore ordered that evety township in this jurisdiction of SO house¬ 
holders shall then forthwith appoint one within their town to teach all 
children as shall resort to him to write and read, whose wages shall be paid 
either by the parents or masters of such children, or by the inhabitants in 
general-lt is further ordered, that when any town shall increase to the 
number of one hundred families or householders, they shall set up a 
grammar school, the master thereof being able to instruct youth, so far as 
they may be fitted for the university; provided, that if any town neglect 
the performance hereof above one year, that ever)' such town shall pay five 
pounds to the next school until they shall perform this order. 

The law was ahead of its time and was difficult if not impossible to 
enforce. Many towns preferred to pay the fines rather than to estab¬ 
lish the grammar schools, although about thirty-five schools were 
established in New England by 1700. The law did not consider differ¬ 
ent times and conditions and a changing frontier as colonists spread 
out by moving westxvard. Seybolt has shown that the Latin grammar 
school was never popular with large groups in the population and 
that many attended private schools offering subjects considered more 

* I. L. Kandel, “History of Secondary Education,” p. 120, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1930. 
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immediately valuable.* The fact that Massachusetts laws of 1671, 1683, 
1701, and 1718 successively raised the penalties for failure to establish 
grammar schools further indicated that the public was not convinced 
of the value of secondary education. W. H. Small ® has summarized 
the attitude toward the Latin school in these words: 


The grammar school was not a popular institution: it was conceived, 
supported, and perpetuated by the few; its extension was slow; its course 
in most towns was erratic; and yet, considering all the struggle of this pe¬ 
riod, it was a marvelous institution, the bed rock of future educational 
systems. / 

Aims of fhe academies. The leaders of the academy movement had 
a broad concept of the purpose of secondary education. 

Benjamin Franklin’s aim was: * 


The good education of youth has been esteemed by wise men of all ages 
as the surest foundation of the happiness of private families and of com¬ 
monwealths. Almost all governments have therefore made it a principal 
object of their attention to establish and endow with proper revenues such 
seminaries of learning as might supply the succeeding age with men quali¬ 
fied to serve the public with honor to themselves and to their country. 


The aim of the Phillips academies (1778) was "the great aim and 
real business of living.” Just what constituted this was not definitely 
stated before the analysis of individuals after the Civil War (see 

Table 5). 

Aims of fhe schools of Europe. Secondary schools of Europe, stiU 

largely for the classes, have aims which are less practical or utilitarian. 
In England, they stress character training, scholarship, and formal 
mental training. In France, general culture and mental training are 
primary, while, in Germany, German culture and service to the state 
are the chief aims. In Russia, the aims are definitely those for the good 
of society, with secondary-school courses made as practical as possible. 


*R. F. Seybolt, The Private School. Source Studies in American Colonial Edu¬ 
cation, Bulletin 28, Bureau of Educational Research. CoUege of Educauon, Uni- 

versity of Illinois, Urbana, Dl., 1925- ^ 

» W. H. Small, “Early New England Schools,” p. 31, Ginn & Company, 


1914. 

® Quoted in Kandel, op^ cit,, pp. 170-171. 



Table 5 Aims, Objectives, md Social Background of the Latin 
Grimrmar School, Academy, and High School for Varimis Periods 


Pmod 

School 

Objectives 

Soda! background 

Colonizadon to 
the Revolu- 
don 

Lada 

grammar 

Ultimate; preparation for 
the ministry 

Immediate; preparation for 
college 

Stratified society 

Education in classics 

Boys from privileged classes 
destined for leadership 
Narrow field of human 
knowledge 

Revoludon to 
the Civil 

War 

Academies 

Ultimate: preparation for life 
Immediate: varied to fit each 
school 

Specific: preparation for a 
life activity: 

Military training 

Teacher training 
Commercial training 
College-preparatory train- 

‘"S 

"Fitting and finishing” 

Society srill stradfied, but no 
longer dominated by one 
class 

Increasingly complex society 
Growing importance of the 
middle class and their in¬ 
creasing demands for an 
educadon 

1820 to I860 

High 

schools 

Ultimate: •'complete living** 
Immediate: "eminence in his 
profession" 

Classical course prepared for 
college 

Aims generalized and vague 

Flood of immigrants from 
1835 to 1850 

Improving transportation 
and communication 

Rise of science as a subject 
of study 

Civil War to 
1900 

High 

schools 

Uldmate: preparadon for life 

Immediate; no marked 
agreement 

Generalized objectives show 
tendency to break up into 
specific ones 

Aims for each curriculum 

Growth of democradc feeling 
and its demands for educa¬ 
don of all children of all 
people 

Sharp rise in the high-school 
popuiadon 

1912 to 1925 

High 

schools 

The analysis group 

Uldmate: succcss^l living 
Immediate: varied with the 
point of view of the edu¬ 
cator 

The project group 

Uldmate: "Live more abun¬ 
dantly** 

Immediate: in terms of 
health, cidzenship, recrea- 
don> vocadonal efficiency, 
and moral adjustment 

Democracy growing 
Increasing complexity of life 
All classes aspiring to full 
human opportunities 

Small insdtudons growing 
large 

Muldplying human interde¬ 
pendencies 

Increased specializadon 

Great growth of vocadonal 
movement 


A. WiliiMtt, *Tbc Making of High School Cumcula/* pp. 76-77, Gi&d & Company, Boston, 192S. 
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In the United States, the aims are balanced between society and the 
individual as paramount. The most usual single aim given is that of 
citizenship, meaning preparation for life in a democracy. 

The aims of secondary education in France. One aim of secondary 
education in France is to promote and preserve general culture, which 
serves at the same time as a culture d'esprit, which has no exact Eng¬ 
lish equivalent. The French also stress their national culture, which 
stands for “logic in thought and expression of principles in command 
of details, for the ability to reflect and reason.” ^ Their chief emphasis 
is upon quality rather than quantity. The aims are achieved through 
the study of the classics, which give power to use abstract ideas, and 
in general studies, to cultivate judgment, taste, appreciation, and the 
ability to think clearly and logically. The study of foreign cultures is 
designed to give a better appreciation of French and to develop a 
command of their own language. According to Imtructiotis on the 
secondary-school course; ® 

It is not the function of secondary educadon to prepare pupils who have 
a definite profession in mind, nor even to point them toward one or the 
other of the great intellectual routes in which the activities of man deploy 
themselves. It does something more and better; its task is, without pre¬ 
paring for anything specific, to make the pupils apt for everything. 

The aims of secondary education in Germany. In Germany, schools 
are instruments of the state. The authorities believe that the purpose 
of the secondary school is to educate the physically and mentally 
outstanding youths in a manner that will enable them to take an 
active part in the shaping of the political, cultural, and economic life 
of the nation. Between the world wars the subjects were taught to 
support Nazi doctrines of racial and national superiority. The Gym¬ 
nasium was allowed to continue its linguistic-mathematical curriculum 
if it did not defy the Nazi veto of scientific inquiry in the field of 
biology, social science, and philosophy. Every urban secondary-school 
student gave one year of service to the farmers; while at the university 
he served half a year in work camps, and all males and females were 

^ Sidney B. Hull, Differences in French and American Secondary Education, 
School Review, 39 (May, 1931), pp. 372-382. 

B Quoted in Kandel, op. cit., p. 219. 
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compelled to accept conscription for one year of military duty.® The 
schools were used as instruments of propaganda and for training 
leaders for the state. The German view was that a citizen has duties 
but no rights and that one of his chief duties is to sen^e the state. 

Much of the educational philosophy of the past has been carried 
over to the present, especially in the insistence on a close relationship 
between education and the environment. The aims are toward the 
great national tasks set before both men and women, and to prepare 
for these, great emphasis is placed on activity and character rather 
than the imparting of a given amount of knowledge.'® Following the 
Second World War, recommendations for reeducating the Germans 
included democratic aims, a practical curriculum more related to life, 
and a program of activities that would provide for democratic living. 

A/nis of secondary education in England. Character is one of the 
general aims of the English secondary schools. Manners and morals 
are stressed in the entire system, and emphasis is placed upon training 
the individual. Training youth “to do the right thing in the right man¬ 
ner,” whether in games, studies, or social relationships, is considered all- 
important. 

The aims are not specific, but general. Subjects are taught for their 
cultural and disciplinar)', rather than vocational or practical, values. 
The mind is trained in a general manner in order to function in any 
capacity. The pupils are not pampered, humored, or given much free¬ 
dom in the selection of subjects but arc trained as their teachers be¬ 
lieve will best develop them. 

Aims of secondary education in the U.S.S.R. Before the Revolution 
of 1917, Russia was one of the most backward countries in Europe 
educationally. The great majority of the population was not in school, 
and the percentage of illiteracy was high. Of the population of about 
150 million, only about 120,000 were enrolled in universities." Workers 
and peasants were never permitted to attend secondary schools or 

• P. W. L. Cox, Education in Europe, National Education Association Journal, 
25 (April, 1936), pp. 115-116. 

'® Auguste Reber-Gruber, Die Erziehung dcs Madchens im National-Socialis- 
tischen Deutschland, International Education Review, 6 (1938), pp. 430-^M6. 

" A. Pinkevitch, “Science and Education in the U.S.S.R.,” p. 11, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, 1935. 
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universities. The schools were of many types operated by various 
government departments, and the Church dominated many of the 
schools. The instruction was “adapted to the Tsarist regime, imbued 
with orthodoxy, worship of autocracy, and the ‘Great Russian’ 
chauvinism.” 

One of the first aims of the Soviet Republics was to destroy the old 
schools and social order and establish a new system which would train 
workers and leaders to live in a new order. The specific aims were: “ 

The deepest, most dominating aim of the new education is to educate the 
children, so that collectively they may create a new world, in which each 
may live effectively, cooperatively, creatively—leaders and foUowers, in ac¬ 
cordance with their abilities and the exigencies of the situation. 

The second dominant aim is to transform the existing adult population 
as quickly as possible into a really literate, politically intelligent people. 

The third aim is to develop and preserve the national culture as an essen¬ 
tial to general culture. 

To accomplish these aims, new schools and a new system of schools 
were established which were a radical departure from the older ones. 
This brought about a unified system of coeducational schools for all. 
No fees were to be charged, and compulsory education of seven years 
in urban and four years in rural schools was enforced. In order to 
liquidate illiteracy, the Soviet Republics established such institutions 
as workers’ and peasants’ homes, political and cultural clubs, reading 
rooms, libraries, self-education centers, schools offering short courses. 
Communist universities, socialized museums, and theaters. Although 
illiteracy has not been entirely abolished, it has been greatly reduced, 
v/ The aims of independent, or private, schools. The general aims of 
private schools do not differ essentially from those of public schools. 
The difference lies in the stress placed on certain specific objectives 
and in the methods of attaining them. For example, many private 
schools stress preparation for college by placing more emphasis on the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes necessary to do college work; others 
place great stress on the development of ethical and moral character. 
These are also aims and functions of public schools. Because of their 

12 /hid., p. 17. 

13 Lucy W. Wilson, “The New Schools of New Russia,” p. 34, Vanguard Press, 
Inc., New York, 1928. 
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independence, private schools may approach the attainment of their 
stated objectives by methods which might not be permitted in many 
public schools. This is true in the case of the teaching of religion or the 
teaching of miUtat)' skills and information. 

Some of the specific objectives and functions of nonpublic secondary 

schools are: 

1. To train all boys and girls in the essential intellectual tasks of everj'day 
life, centering on proficiency in reading, writing, and mathematics. 

2. To guide boys and girls as individuals in all that pertains to their 
sound growth. 

3. To provide programs of education fitted both to the varied needs 
which a wise program of guidance may have revealed and to the variety 
of later educational opportunities. 

4. To enable all pupils to discharge their obligations to societ)^, as related 
to the family, the state, the Church, and groups of which they will be 
members, such as the business concern or philanthropic organi 2 ation. 

5. To instill in all pupils an understanding of the origins and meaning 
of American democracy. 

GENETIC DEVELOPMENT OF AIMS 

In analyzing the needs and activities of man in order to determine 
aims and objectives, one may analyze the individual as a personality or 
the activities and place of an individual in society. An analysis of the 
individual reveals three aspects: physical, moral, and mental. These 
three represent the three phases of training in order to develop a com¬ 
plete personality. They have been stated or implied in aims with rela¬ 
tive shifting of emphasis for centuries. An exaggeration of the physical 
side leads to athleticism, of the moral to asceticism, and of the intel¬ 
lectual to scholasticism divorced from the realities of life.” 

The aims of Greek educators. Socrates’s (469-399 b.c.) most char¬ 
acteristic doctrines were: (I) virtue is knowledge and is teachable and 
(2) the knowledge man needs is that of himself. Plato (427-347 b.c.), 
his follower, believed also that virtue is knowledge and that the exalted 
virtues, wisdom and justice, were not acquired by exercise, but by 

“The Functions of Secondary Education in the United States, Statement of 
the National Council of Independent Schools, School and Society, 72 (Sept 23 
1950), pp. 193-195. ^ ‘ ’ 

Kandel, op. cit., p. 7. 
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reflection. Plato believed that practical arts were not so valuable as a 
study of mathematics, music, and dialectic, which were accounted the 
noblest of human activities.^® Both Plato and Isocrates (436-338 b.c.) 
had the same practical aim—good citizenship—but each used a differ¬ 
ent route for achieving the aim. Isocrates was practical; Plato, theoreti¬ 
cal. Isocrates believed in a practical means of training for life, called 
the school of rhetoric, while Plato’s doctrine was philosophical.” 

Both agreed upon a definition of liberal education and, with Aris¬ 
totle, that education should be used for complete living. The outcomes 
of liberal education should be judgment and good taste, self-control 
and modesty, ability to meet one’s fellow men, and intellectual inter¬ 
ests. According to Kandel, “After two thousand years the educational 
world is again seeking to make this ideal a living reality in the modern 
secondary school.” 

The Greeks were more functional in their statement of aims by the 
time of Aristotle, for society had changed to the extent that he could 
analyze the individual in terms of his needs as a member of society. 
Aristotle (384-322 b.c.) emphasized complete living, defined culture 
to cover all the main activities of man, and based education on the 
ideal of individual happiness. According to him, the constituent paits 
of happiness are “nobility, the possession of many and excellent friends, 
wealth, a goodly and numerous family, and a happy old age; also such 
physical excellence as health, beauty, strength, stature, and athletic 
powers, and finally fame, honor, good fortune, and virtue.” 

Aims of Roman secondary schools. The Romans were influenced 
somewhat by the Greeks, but their ideals were mostly native in char¬ 
acter. The Romans were more practical and realistic than the Greeks. 
The aim of higher education was preparation for a practical career, 
while culture for its own sake had no place in their educational philos¬ 
ophy until the latter part of the imperial period. Liberal education was 
defined in terms of practical needs, while narrow intellectual and 
moral training was emphasized. Physical training had the practica 
aim of fitness for military service rather than bodily grace or beauty, 
while aesthetic education was neglected. Cicero stressed and empha- 

10 Frederick Eby and Charles F. Arrowood, “The Development of Modem 
Education,” pp. 6-8, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 19J6. 

IT Kandel, op. cit., pp. 14-20. Ibid., p. 7. 

18 Ibid., p. 20. 
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sized oratory as the best avenue for success in almost any profession 
or for preparation for public life or service. To prepare one to be an 
orator, all liberal arts must be studied. Toward the decline of the 
empire, libera! education became an end in itself, unrelated to life, 
while form and mechanics were stressed in a superficial manner.-® 

Aims of secondary education in medieval Europe. The schools of 
medieval Europe were influenced by the Greeks and Romans on the 
one hand and by Christianity on the other. The early Christians had 
little sympathy with pagan schools and believed that education was 
an essential function of the Christian home and Church. The aims of 
their schools, which have changed only in emphasis, were concerned 
with morality, religion, and knowledge of the Scriptures, together with 
certain attitudes and doctrines to further the beliefs of various groups.-' 
The cathedral schools and grammar schools in monasteries and 
churches were for the primary purpose of improving the scholarship 
of the clergy. 

Aims of secondary education during the Middle Ages.^- When the 
Church of the Middle Ages recognized a need for educating ministers 
and church workers, it found a model in the traditional practices of 
the Roman Empire, which placed secondary education in the hands 
and under the supervision of the state and its officials. The aims were 
to prepare “loyal followers of the faith” devoted to the salvation of 
their own souls and to prepare Christian leaders. Although the monas¬ 
teries played a part in conserving learning, mainly for their own novi¬ 
tiates, and in copying manuscripts, the cathedral schools were by far 
the most important. They furnished the link between the Roman 
grammar schools and schools of modern times. They had their origin 
in the practices begun by bishops of teaching small groups of students 
(from the ages of seven up) who lived in their households. The chief 
study was grammar as a preparation for Latin, which was needed in 
church as well as for a practical career. Charlemagne required gram¬ 
mar schools to be established in every monastery and cathedral 
church.** 

The controversial nature of Christianity and the importance of 
preaching and argumentation made the sundval of rhetoric easy. 

=0 pp. 24ff. 23 /Wi., p. 44. 

Eby and Arrowood, op. cit., pp. 14-15. -* Ibid., pp. 63-75. 

“ Kandel, op. cit., pp. 41-57. 
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Alany of the church fathers criticized rhetoric as such, and when their 
position and authority became more secure, they became more vigor¬ 
ous in their criticisms of “heathen literature.” The fact is that they 
were forced to some extent to follow the pagan models as a means 
of appealing to the intellectual classes. Augustine went so far as to 
say that ignorance and holiness were not synonymous and that lack of 
culture was unbecoming in a student of the apostles. Furthermore, he 
argued that rhetoric was needed as a weapon.*® 

The medieval schools kept learning alive, although, as in the schools 
of the Greeks and Romans, subjects finally became ends in themselves. 
The curriculum was static and unchanging. Consequently, the school 
declined. 

Influence of the Renaissance on educafiona/ a/ms.*® The Renais¬ 
sance marks the division between the medieval and the modem world. 
No exact dates can be set for this period, but it is usually considered 
as about the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It was an intellectual 
awakening, a return to learning, which had its center in Italy. Old 
manuscripts of the Romans, and also of the Greeks, were sought and 
read. Thus Latin became all-important, for it was needed to unlock 
the storehouse of learning. Latin was also needed by diplomats, secre¬ 
taries, scholars, and men of affairs. 

Abelson ** in his “Seven Liberal Arts” points out the fact that the 
classical writers were read in western Europe during the Middle Ages, 
and he cites cases to demonstrate that they were read widely. Gram¬ 
mar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music all 
flourished to some extent during the Middle Ages. Some of these arts 
schools gradually developed into universities, and they expanded the 
curriculum to include such subjects as law, medicine, and theology as 
well as the liberal arts. Often the development was stimulated by the 
receipt of special favors from the governmental authorities, and some¬ 
times by the presence of famous teachers such as Imerius at Bologna 
and Abelard at Paris.*® 

«Theodore J. HaarhofF, “Schools of Gaul,” pp. Oxford University 

Press, New York, 1920. 

28 Eby and Arrowood, op. cit., p. 17. 

27 Paul Abelson, “Seven Uberal Arts: Study in Medieval Culture, Teache 

College, Columbia University, New York, 1906. 

29 S. S. Laurie, “The Rise and Early Constitution of Universities,’ Chaps. Vin, 

IX, Applecon-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1907. 
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The chief requirement for entering the universities was a knowledge 
of Latin, and this stimulated the growth of lower schools. The Latin 
grammar schools, cathedral, monastic, collegiate, and guild schools in¬ 
creased in number in order to prepare boys for attending the univer¬ 
sities. 

Latin became so universal that innkeepers used it, and beggars even 
asked for alms through the medium of that language. Students were at 
home in any country’ since Latin was the universal language of univer¬ 
sities and scholars. New secondary schools were started in the fifteenth 
century in Italy, England, and Germany. In Italy, they were started 
as private schools by such men as Vittorino da Feltre, but as a type they 
were short-lived. In Germany, they were established by action of 
separate states; in England, through action of philanthropic groups and 
by individuals. With the rise of chivalry, schools were established in 
palaces of noblemen, where instruction was given in the duties of 
being warriors, rulers, and diplomats. This instruction was called 
“chivalric” or "courtly” education.” Although the clergy monopolized 
the cathedral schools and universities, burgh schools or Latin gram¬ 
mar schools were established under municipal auspices. The church 
leaders resisted this trend, for they believed education was a church, 
and not a state, function. It was many centuries before state systems 
of education developed free from parochial control. 

Educationally, the chief change caused in secondary schools and 
colleges by the Renaissance was the emphasis placed upon Greek and 
Latin. Manuscripts of earlier writers were written in Latin and Greek 
which were the most highly developed languages of the period. Al¬ 
though the schools, for the most part, were dominated by the Church, 
which caused emphasis to be placed on moral training and piety, 
much stress was placed on the classics, such as Terence, Virgil, Ovid, 
Caesar, and Cicero, because they dealt with human problems and 
interests. This gave rise to the name of "humanists” for those who 
studied them, and the term “humanities” became synonymous with 
Latin. Latin was a practical, not a cultural, subject at that time, for it 
furnished a means for studying doctrines and for translating the Scrip¬ 
ture; but by the end of the sixteenth century the means became an end 
in itself, that is, the ability to express oneself clearly and forcefully 

”Eby and Arrowood, op. cit., p. 22. 
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in Latin became primary.^® Emphasis was placed on grammar as a 
foundation for Latin. It was also an important college-preparatory 
subject, since most of the instruction in colleges was through the 
medium of Latin. Greek, formerly taught in order to interpret the 
New Testament, had lost much of its influence but was still the only 
great contester of Latin in secondary schools of the sixteenth century. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS OF OUTSTANDING EDUCATORS AND 

COMMISSIONS 

The statements of educational aims of educators do two things: 
(1) they give expression to the goals of society not clearly formu¬ 
lated otherwise, and (2) they establish new goals for schools. Usually 
they are composites of both, and the statements dare not get too far in 
advance of society, or they will not be accepted. An excellent example 
of this is found in the aims of Benjamin Franklin’s academy in 1751; 
his aims were so liberal and far ahead of his times that they were not 
executed. 

Johann Amos Comenius (1592^1670). Comenius placed emphasis 
upon usefulness and practicalness, for he believed that everything has 
a purpose. In “The Great Didactic” (1657), Comenius sums up his 
idea of an educated person: “Become learned in the sciences, pure in 
morals, trained in piety, and in this manner instructed in all things 
necessary for the present and for the future life.” His idea was to 
teach for life, not for school, so that one could be trusted with the 
duties of life. 

Francis Bocon (7567-7626). Bacon placed more emphasis upon words 
than things. According to him the functions of natural philosophy 
were to raise and refine the standards of living, to enrich pupils 
minds, and to teach them to live happily together.” 

John Locke (1632-1704). John Locke placed his greatest emphasis 
upon moral training, produced through self-denial; physical training, 
through hardships; and mental training, through mathematics and 
languages. He placed learning after virtue, wisdom, and breeding. 

Kandcl, op. cit., p. 87. 

31 Quoted by Eby and Arrowood, op. cit., p. 282. 

*2 Ibid., p. 220. 

33 Frank P. Graves, “A History of Education,” pp. 307-308, The MacmiUan 
Company, New York. 
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His prescription, which was partly misinterpreted in the past, fur¬ 
thered the formal discipline method of teaching. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau {1712-1778}. During Rousseau s time it was 

assumed that the interests of society should be placed above those of 
the individual. Rousseau took exception to this. According to him, 
institutions and various work were made for man’s benefit; man was 
not made just to serve them.^" Man should revert more to nature, be 
more of an individualist rather than be suppressed by society. Rous¬ 
seau advocated teaching for present needs rather than for those of the 
future, a time which the pupil may never reach,and that youth should 
be educated for a changing environment. He opposed an education for 
a definite vocation and pleaded for a generous, liberal cultivation of the 
natural endowments of a child. His fundamental aim was to preserve 
the natural goodness of the human heart and a form of society in har¬ 
mony with it. If not the originator, Rousseau was a proponent of 
the old idea that adolescence is the age of reason, which emerges at 
puberty. Before this time, he claimed, one should not try to use rea¬ 
son.®" He also believed that one should be taught how to acquire 
knowledge uhen necessary, rather than be taught knowledge directly. 

Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790). The curriculum proposed by 
Franklin for his academy in 1751 was broad, for it was to include 
everything “most useful and most ornamental.” An analysis of his 
curriculum reveals that he placed emphasis upon a study of English, 
considered vocational training important, and mentioned health as an 
objective of science. It was Franklin’s idea that youth be instructed 
in tn/e 7nerit, or an inclination to serve mankind, one’s country, 
friends, and family, and that this ability could be acquired through 
true learning., which is the great aim and end of all Icaming.®’^ 

Johann Friedrich Herbart (1776-1841). The chief aim of education 
according to Herbart is morality, meaning good character and social 
adjustment.®* As contrasted with Rousseau, Herbart believed that a 
good teacher would anticipate and teach the future aims of an indi¬ 
vidual. Youth should be given the broadest possible training, with 
varied experiences, so that he would develop “many-sidedness of inter- 

Eby and Arrowood, op. cit., p. 469. 

®* Ibid., pp. 474-475. 

*® Quoted by Eby and Arrowood, op. cit., p. 499. 

®T Kandel, op. cit., p. 172. 

**/W<i., pp. 76lff. 
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ests.” These tw'o aims, moral character and many-sidedness of interests, 
form the complete objectives of education, for they will assure 
wise moral and vocational choices. They may be subdivided into the 
developing of insight, instilling proper interests and desires, imparting 
inner control, giving a child a chance to see life in all its phases, and 
maturing his judgment. 

Herbert Spencer (1820-1903). Spencer was one of the first educators 
to express aims in the form of activities derived through an analysis 
of human life. This type of approach is functional in that it furnishes 
a basis for the selection of educational activities. His analysis of activi¬ 
ties which were selected to prepare one for complete living were: ** 

1. Self-preservation. 

2. Vocations. 

3. Rearing and disciplining children. 

4. Maintaining proper social and political relations. 

5. Leisure and the qualification of tastes and feelings. 

Spencer’s aims were important for their influence on education in 
both England and the United States. Up to the time of Spencer’s 
analysis of objectives, the aims of secondary education were general¬ 
ized and vague, affording little or no basis for what the school’s pur¬ 
pose was. Such a general statement as “preparation for life” is almost 
meaningless, for it does not indicate what kind of life or what consti¬ 
tutes complete living. 

Ingh's's objectives (1918). Inglis formulated three objectives for sec¬ 
ondary education from an analysis of the activities required of each 
individual. The three are: 

1. The social-civic aim, or the preparation of the individual as a prospec¬ 
tive citizen and cooperating member of society. 

2. The economic-vocational aim, or the preparation of the individual as 
a prospective worker and producer. 

3. The individualistic-avocational aim, or the preparation of the indi¬ 
vidual for those activities which, while primarily involving individual action, 
the utlization of leisure, and the development of personality, are of great 
importance to society. 

39 Herbert Spencer, “Education,” p. 32, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New 
York, 1883. 

«Alexander IngUs, “Principles of Secondary Education,” pp. 368^., Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1918. 
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Taken together, these three aims constitute the social aim of sec- 
ondart- education in the broadest sense of the term. Ever>- mdtvidual as 
a social unit is at the same time a citizen, a worker, and a relatively 

independent personality’. 

Committee of »fie North Centtaf Association (1924). A committee 
appointed by the North Central Association of Collep and Secondary’ 
Schools presented in their report the following aims of secondary 

education: 

1. To maintain health and physical fimess. 

2. To use leisure time in right ways. 

3. To engage successfully in vocational activities. 

4. To sustain successfully certain definite relationships such as domestic, 
community, civic, and the like. 

The last objective contains those usually designated as citizenship 
and wonhy home membership, while ethical character is implied in all 
of them, for one cannot use leisure time correctly or sustain correct 
relationships without certain moral and ethical standards. 

Franklin Sobbitt's ob/ectives (1924). According to Bobbitt, the 
objectives of education are all the activities which ought to make up 
the totality’ of human life from birth to death.** Two years earlier 
(1924), Bobbitt w rote that “education is to prepare men and women 
for the activities of every kind which make up, or tvhich ought to 
make up, well-rounded adult life; education has no other purpose” 
and that “education is primarily for adult life, not for child life. Its 
fundamental responsibility is to prepare for the fifty years of adult¬ 
hood, not for the twenty^ years of childhood and youth.” ** 

The latter statement is contrar\’ to modem views and contrasts 
markedlv with the idea of Rousseau that education should be for the 
present. Many' today insist that if present needs, interests, and abilities 
are cared for most of the future will automaticallv be cared for. 

“Report on Standards for Reoi^nizadon of Secondar)’ School Curricula, 
1924,” North Central -Association of College and Secondary Schools, March, 1924. 

Franklin Bobbitt « al., “Curriculum Investigations,” Supplementary Educa¬ 
tional Monograph 31, p. 4, Universit)' of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1926. 

Franklin Bobbitt, “How to Make a Curriculum,” p. 7, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1924. 

** Ibid^ p. 8. 
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The activities of life, forming the major objectives of education, 
prepared by Bobbitt are: 

1. Language activities; social intercommunication. 

2. Health activities. 

3. Citizenship activities. 

4. General social activities—meeting and mingling with others. 

5. Spare-time activities, amusements, and recreation. 

6. Keeping ones self mentally fit—analogous to the health activities for 
keeping ones self physically fit. 

7. Religious activities. 

8. Parental activities, the upbringing of children, the maintenance of a 
proper home life. 

9. Unspecialized or nonvocational practical activities. 

10. The labors of one’s calling. 

Koos's aims (1927). Koos formulated four aims of secondary educa¬ 
tion based on an analysis of purposes proposed by 25 leaders and 
groups of leaders in the field. The aims were designated as: ** 

1. The civic-social-moral responsibility. 

2. Physical efficiency. 

3. Recreational and aesthetic participation and appreciation. 

4. Occupational efficiency. 

Analysis by Touton and others (1927). Teuton, in collaboration with 
graduate students, stated the aims of secondary' schools in terms of the 
activities in which pupils should be directed for the purpose of: 

1. Developing physical fitness. 

2. Applying fundamental processes to scientific and social phenomena. 

3. Discovering interests and aptitudes. 

4. Using native capacities to the maximum. 

5. Preparing for economic independence and advanced training. 

6. Participating in diversified aesthetic and recreational activities. 

Ihfd., pp. 8-9. 

«Leonard V. Koos, “The American Secondary School,” pp. lSO-170, tjinn 
& Company, Boston, 1927. 

Frank C. Teuton, The Role of Objectives in Secondary Education, Calffomia 
Quarterly of Secondary Education, 2 (January, 1927), pp. 168-180. 
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7. Evolving high standards of conduct in personal and group life. 

8. Contributing to worthy home life. 

One of the unique features of this list is the combining of objectives 
with functions, as “using native capacities to the ma-ximum” and “dis¬ 
covering interests and aptitudes.” These are usually mentioned as the 
exploratory, adjustive, difTerentiating, individualizing, guiding, direc¬ 
tive, and propaedeutic functions. 

Although not implying that it was the only aim of education, Briggs 
gives as one of the primary' aims of secondary education that of pre- 
ser\’ing the state. The four ways mentioned by him for perpetuating 
the state are war, police force, social pressure, and education. Of these 
four methods, it may be safely maintained that no other agency has 
done as much as education.'** 

An aim which not only implies that democracy should be preserved, 
but which goes further to state that it should be aided by the schools 
in its progress, was given by Douglass as the unique purpose of free 
schools: “The unique purpose of free schools is the education of a 


citizenry to enable our democratic society' to progress and solve intel¬ 
ligently its social, economic, and political problems.” ■** 

Lindeman summarizes all aims of education in one phrase. He claims 
that education does not need any diverse goals, for there is but one 
“supreme and constant goal which may be appropriately joined to the 
word education, namely, the harmommis developneiit of personality. 
Others are subsidiary and live only a short time.” 

^ Cardinal principles of secondary education (1918). Althousfh many 
other leaders in secondary education have formulated aims, all show a 
great amount of similarity. The most comprehensive, functional, and 
influential formulation of objectives w’as that of the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education, appointed by the National 
Education Association. The commission determined the main objec¬ 


ts Thomas H. Briggs, "The Great Investment," pp. 17, 22, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1930. 

«Harl R. Douglass, Can We Re-vamp the High School Curriculum to Fit 
the Needs of Today? Baltimore Bulletin of Education, 14 (September and Octo¬ 
ber, 1936), pp. 49-57. 

50 Eduard C. Lindeman, The Goal of American Education, in "Democracy’s 
Challenge to Education,” ed. by Beulah Amidon, p. 19, Rinehart & Ompany Inc. 
New York, 1940. 
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tives from an analysis of the activities of the individual, just as was 
done by Spencer, Bobbitt, and Inglis. The seven objectives are: 

1. Health. 

2. Command of fundamental processes. 

3. Vocation. 

4. Worthy home membership. 

5. Citizenship. 

6. Worthy use of leisiire. 

7. Ethical character. 

Healfh. Social as well as personal efficiency depends upon health, 
so health needs should not be neglected in the secondary school. The 
school can teach certain facts about health, help pupils form good 
health habits, and build attitudes that will promote health. The aim 
should not be attacked as an isolated unit or as an abstraction, but in 
relation to other aims and through the medium of all subjects of the 
curriculum. All courses may make some contribution, however slight. 

Commanc/ of fundamental processes. Command of fundamental 
processes usually refers to basic skills in reading, writing, and arith¬ 
metic. These have been taught in the elementary school but have 
been acquired in varying degrees by pupils who enter the high school. 
The proficiency acquired should be retained by suitable exercises and 
use, and deficiencies should be noted and remedial treatment given. 
All pupils should have increased their skill in English and arithmetic 
during their high-school years. 

Worthy home memfaershi>. An understanding of the importance 
of the home as a social institution, and one’s place and duties in it, is 
embodied in the aim of worthy home membership. This aim should 
be taught incidentally, although the outcomes should be primary. 
Teaching a pupil in school to be a better member of a home involves a 
transfer of training, for one cannot make the school like the home. 
It is not even desirable to do so. School Ufe is as worthy as home life, 
and one learns to be a member of one through participation in the 
other because of common elements between them. Certainly ffiere are 
many activities provided in school which are similar to those in which 
one engages in the home, as leisure-type reading; but, at the same time, 

<>1 Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. US. Office of Education Btdle- 
tin 3S, 1918, pp. 10#. 
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many acrivities of the school cannot be carried over to the home, as 
certain athletic games and sports requiring equipment, laboratory 
work, and large group work. Even the home-economics kitchens are 
not identical with those in the home, although they are comparable. 

Vocational effie/ency. Everyone at some time in life is responsible 
for his own welfare and usually for that of others. This means that 
each person in society should gain proficiency in some vocation, which 
makes vocational proficiency a social aim. It became an educational 
aim when accepted by the schools, for they can make a good con¬ 
tribution to vocational training; also, educators felt it was no longer 
being cared for by some other agency. The multitude of different 
occupations, the period of training required for them, and the changing 
society which requires adaptation have caused more emphasis to be 
placed on vocational training. The increased school population and 
the urbanization of the population caused a demand for high-school 
graduates who were more specifically prepared for a vocation. This 
aim can be overemphasized, for too much time can be devoted to voca¬ 
tional work, at the neglect of the other aims. Perhaps not more than 
five or six units, at the most, should be devoted to vocational training, 
and this should be more for getting a basis for vocational work than 
for training in specific fields. The fundamentals of arithmetic and 
English, health, and ethical character are basic to any vocation, while 
courses in business education, agriculture, home economics, and in¬ 
dustrial arts have value in many fields. Because of limited time and 
facilities and the large task of the high school, specific vocational train¬ 
ing to the point of a high degree of proficiency is neither possible 
nor desirable. It would force the selection of a vocation at an early age 
without sufficient time to explore aptitudes; furthermore, one cannot 
predict accurately what vocational training is most needed because 
of a changing economic world. The chief purpose is to help each 
pupil explore his own aptitudes, become acquainted with the world 
of work so that he can make a wise vocational choice, and have suffi¬ 
cient background to begin pursuing it. 

Ci»izens/iip. The commission which formulated the cardinal prin¬ 
ciples made the following comment concerning civic education: 

Civic education should develop in the individual those quaUties whereby 
he wUl act well his part as a member of neighborhood, town, city, state, 
U. 
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and nation and give him a basis for understanding international problems. 

For such citizenship the following are essential: a many-sided interest 
in the welfare of the communities to which one belongs; loyalty to ideals of 
civic righteousness; practical knowledge of social agencies and institutions; 
good judgment as to means and methods that will promote one social end 
without defeating others; and as putting all these into effect, habits of 
cordial cooperation in social undertakings. 

All school subjects and all aims help foster good citizenship. It is 
difficult to teach it directly, although in many places pupils are re¬ 
quired to salute the flag and pledge allegiance to the United States of 
America. A daily repetition of this is likely to become a routine with 
little thought and meaning attached. Patriotism must not be confused 
with citizenship, although it is a desirable trait. It is doubtful that 
patriotism can be taught in any direct manner. Flag saluting, oath-of- 
allegiance repetition, or a study of our Constitution will not necessarily 
produce citizens with a real loyalty. Patriotism comes only through 
activities and experience. 

Worfhy use of /e/sure. Increasingly, training in the worthy use of 
leisure time is becoming more important. The working day is shorter, 
child labor has diminished, urbanization has removed many of the 
chores of the home which formerly occupied youth’s time, while 
commercialized amusements have made a wise selection of leisure¬ 
time activities more difficult. The school has the task of teaching 
pupils in one situation how to fill their leisure hours in another. Leisure 
activities should be recreational, healthful, and, if possible, educational. 
Pupils should be taught to utilize the common means at their disposal 
in their own homes and communities for leisure pursuits, as found in 
sports, games, literature, art, music, and science. School activities should 

be selected with this idea in mind. 

Ethical character. Practically every secondary school for 2,000 yeafs 
has had ethical character or some similar goal as an objective. It is no 
less important now than it was, and perhaps it is more important since 
there are more leisure hours. Crime and delinquency have revealed 
that youth who are incapable of directing their own conduct are a 
menace to society. This aim should be taught indirectly, and practi¬ 
cally every school subject can make a contribution to it. It is com¬ 
parable to good sportsmanship and fair play in athletics; honesty in a 
schoolwork; respect for property, law, order, and authority; and an 
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attitude of reverence for a supreme being. Ethical character is not 
synonymous with religion or knowledge of the Bible. In public scliools, 
religion and denominationalism are not permitted to be taught. In some 
states teachers are required to read the Bible daily without comment. 
This is a direct method of teaching ethical character, but although 
it does no harm and increases one’s knowledge of the Bible, it is 
doubtful that it is an effective method of meeting this aim. *' 

Objectives of the Educational Policies Commission of the N.E.A., 
1938. The Educational Policies Commission of the N.E.A. divided the 
objectives of secondary education into four categories described as 
follows: 

/. The Objectives of Self-realization. The more specific objectives in¬ 
cluded in each category are stated in terms of an analysis of an educated 
person. The phases to be stressed under those of self-realization are: an 
inquiring mind, speech, reading, writing, numbers, health, intellectual in¬ 
terests, aesthetic interests, and character, for the educated person can speak 
clearly and effectively; solves problems of counting and of calculating; 
understands the basic facts concerning health and disease; has mental re¬ 
sources for the use of leisure; appreciates beauty; and gives responsible 
direction to his own life. 

2. The Objectives of Human Relationship. This category includes re¬ 
spect for humanity, friendships, cooperation, courtesy, appreciation of the 
home, and homemaking, for the educated person puts human relations first; 
enjoys a rich, sincere, and varied social life; can work and play with others; 
observes the amenities of social behavior; appreciates the family as a social 
institution, conserves family ideals, and is skilled in homemaking. 

3. The Objectives of Economic Efficiency. This category includes work, 
occupational information, personal economics, consumer judgment and 
protection, for the educated person knows the satisfaction of good work¬ 
manship; understands the requirements and opportunities for various jobs; 
appreciates the social value of his work; plans the economics of his own 
life; develops standards for guiding his expenditures; is an informed and 
skilful buyer; and takes appropriate measures to safeguard his interests. 

4. The Objectives of Civic Responsibility. Under this category is in¬ 
cluded objectives pertaining to social justice, social activity, critical judg¬ 
ment, tolerance, conservation, social application of science, world citizen¬ 
ship, law observance, and devotion to democracy, for the educated citizen 
is sensitive to the disparities of human circumstances; acts to correct un- 

« Educational Policies Commission. “The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy,” pp. 47-108, National Education Association, Washington. D.C., 1938. 
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satisfactory conditions; seeks to understand social structures and social 
processes; has defenses against propaganda; respects honest differences of 
opinion; has a regard for the nation’s resources; measures scientific advance 
by its contribution to the general welfare; is a cooperating member of the 
world communit)'; respects the law; is economically literate; and acts upon 
an unswerving loyalty to democratic ideals. 



These are not all the objectives mentioned under each category, but 
they represent a sufficient number to indicate the general pattern of 
the objectives. Their chief value lies in their inclusiveness, and the 
objective manner in which they are stated so that they may be of 
value in curriculum planning. 

In dealing with these objectives, a distinction should be made be¬ 
tween ideal objectives and activity objectives. For example, good 
citizenship may be analyzed into the ideal of a good citizen and the 
activities of a good citizen. It is the latter with which one deals in 
selecting the activities to meet the objectives. The difference is similar 
to that of a definition and a description. A definition of an ideal citizen 
might furnish one a goal or standard toward which to work, but a 
description would involve an analysis of the citizen’s activities, duties, 
and responsibilities. The latter only can furmsh a working basis for 
building a school curriculum to achieve the objectives. 

General principles of determining and sfofin^ educational objec¬ 
tives 

1. All aims of the secondary school should be additive to those of the 
elementary school. All those of the elementary school should be retained, 
but a different degree of emphasis should be placed on them, and different 
methods of attainment should be employed. The secondary school should 
add those which are peculiar to it 

2. Aims should be flexible enough so that various methods of attainmg 

them may be employed in each local school. 

3. All educational aims should be also those of society; must be capable 
of being attained through instruction; and must be accepted by the school. 

4 . Incidental and false aims must be differentiated from the primary and 


valid ones. .. 

5 All educational aims should be stated functionally. Vague genera¬ 
tions have Uttle value in guiding the selection of activities and methods for 
attaining them. They must be capable of being translated mto the schoo s 


program. 

6. Aims should be changed as frequently 


as society changes. The general 
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ones may remain practically the same from one generation to the next, 
but the immediate objectives and the methods of attaining them will vary 
from time to time. 

7. Since the basic philosophy of a school and of educators is reflected 
in a statement of aims, the educational philosophy should be clearly stated 
before aims are formulated. 

8. Aims of secondary education should be both for the good of the indi¬ 
vidual and for the good of society. 

9. All educational aims should be stated in terms that are understood 
by laymen. They should be made known to all. 

In the present chapter an attempt was made to answer the question, 
“Why do the people of the United States desire secondary education?” 
The answers to this question were given first from the standpoint of 
the layman who is not able to analyze carefully the needs of society 
and the role of the school and who gives incidental or false reasons for 
supporting the high school. When expressed in the language of edu¬ 
cators of a former time, aims often became vague, indefinite, and im¬ 
practical. In the last century, aims have been stated in a more func¬ 
tional manner, owing to a different approach in determining what 
society wanted, namely, an analysis of the individual and his activities. 

In the next chapter these questions will be partly answered: “How 
does the high school serve the community?” or “What is the value of 
a secondary education?” “How does the school attack community 
problems?” “What is the function of the high school together with 
other educational agencies in the educational process?” 
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SERVICES PERFORMED BY THE SECONDARY 

SCHOOL 


The general aims of secondary education presented in Chap. 2 are the 
ultimate goals the school desires to attain. The activities provided for 
pupils and the services performed by the school are designed for attain¬ 
ing these goals. The general aims of various schools at the present 
time or at different times will remain relatively constant, but the meth¬ 
ods of achieving them will vary. 

The people of the United States want secondary schools because of 
the services they perform. These may be considered as secondary or 
concomitant aims, for while the school is primarily concerned with 
the attainment of its primary purposes, others will be achieved inci¬ 
dentally. The services performed by the school may be considered 
in two categories: those which are primarily for the pupil, which 
affect the community indirectly, and those which are performed di¬ 
rectly for the community. Ultimately, all services, direct or indirect, 
are for the good of the community or society as a whole, for any 
improvement of the members as individuals will aid the entire group. 


SERVICES PERFORMED BY THE SCHOOL FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 


The services performed by the school for individuals are often re¬ 
ferred to as functions or special purposes. Inglis groups all the func¬ 
tions of the school under six categories: ^ 


^Alexander Inglis, “Principles of Secondary Education,” 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1918. 


pp. 375ff., Houghton 
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1. Adjusdve, or adaptive. 

2. Integrating. 

3. Differentiating. 

4. Propaedeutic. 

5. Selective. 

6. Diagnostic and directive. 

Adaptive function. The adjustive, or adaptive, function is that which 
makes one acquainted with, and gives him an understanding of his 
environment and, at the same time, the ability to adapt himself to a 
new or changing environment. 

Integrating function. The integrating function is that which creates 
a certain amount of like-mindedness. It might be called the democratiz¬ 
ing function, for it aims to bring about a unity of thought and action 
in civic problems and activities, dispel class distinctions, and inculcate 
in each person common ideals of democracy. Integration, though the 
opposite of individualization, is supplementary rather than antagonistic 
to it. Integration should come first and should be stressed more than 
differentiation in the elementary school, for if making people unlike 
were stressed first, a nation of individualists would be created, making 
it impossible to maintain our present social order and form of gov¬ 
ernment. 

The school is only one agency which helps to integrate. Reading 
the same books, magazines, and newspapers; hearing the same radio 
programs; seeing the same motion pictures; national advertising and 
purchasing of common articles of apparel, food, and household equip¬ 
ment, all foster like-mindedness. The schools accomplish this by means 
of a common core curriculum which all pupils study, by the use of 
common textbooks or those which are almost identical, and through 
common literature, art, music, activities, and contact with teachers 
who have had a common pattern of training. 

Often, the method used to integrate pupils is called indoctrination 
by the use of propaganda. A certain amount of indoctrination is justi¬ 
fied. If it is necessary for the good of society or the individual, in order 
to preserve our institutions and the social order, promote health and 
safety, or maintain our form of government, then it is justified. In¬ 
doctrination differs from education in that the former makes a selec¬ 
tion of facts to create a partial impression, omits certain truths, or pre 
sents only one side of an issue. It is also used by small groups to force 
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their point of view.^ The whole truth must be learned piecemeal, and 
as pupils progress through our public schools, they learn more and 
more facts concerning their social order and they experience a constant 

modification of their concepts and attitudes. 

D/fferenf/afing function. If the integrating function were carried to 
an extreme, a nation of conformists who had no ability to do inde¬ 
pendent thinking would be created. This might result in an unchang¬ 
ing social order dominated by a few. Thus the differentiating function 
is just as important in a democracy as the integrating, in order that 
progress may result. The integrating function might be likened to 
the keel of a ship, which maintains its balance; the differentiating, to 
the sails, which give it motion. 

Propaedeutic function. The propaedeutic function refers to the 
college-preparatory function in that while the high school is meeting 
its legitimate objectives it is concomitantly preparing pupils for ad¬ 
vanced study in colleges and universities. One course, or pattern of 
courses, with the possible exception of mathematics, performs this 
function no better than others. Although the outcome is a concomitant 
one, this function should be given special consideration for those who 
are intending to go to college. 

Guidance and exp/erafion. To select those who will continue their 
education and those who will follow various paths in life is closely 
related to the diagnostic and directive functions. It is the responsibility 
of the school to explore the capacities, abilities, interests, and special 
needs of all pupils and direct them toward worthy goals. It is often 
mentioned that one of the unique purposes of the junior high school is 
that of exploration; but just because it is practiced there is not a good 
reason for not giving pupils a chance to explore during the entire 
secondary-school period. 

Br/ggs's sfafemenf of functions. One of the most comprehensive 

by Briggs: ® 

I. Integration. To condnue by a definite program, though in a diminish¬ 
ing degree, the integration of students. 

* See “The Unique Functions of Education in American Democracy,” pp. 99^ 
100, Educational Policies Commission, National Education Association, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C, 1937. 

* Thomas H. Briggs, J. Paul Leonard, and Joseph Justman, “Secondary Educa¬ 
tion, rev. ed., pp. 169-195, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1950. 


lists of functions of secondary education is that formulated 
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2. Satisfaction of Needs. To satisfy the important immediate and prob¬ 
able future needs of the students in so far as the maturity of the learner 
permits. 

3. Revelation of the Racial Heritage. To reveal higher activities of an 
increasingly differentiated type in the major fields of the racial heritage of 
experience and culture, their significant values for social living, the prob¬ 
lems in them of contemporar)’^ life, the privileges and duties of each person 
as an individual and so as a member of social groups; to make these fields 
satisfying and desired by those gifted for successful achievement and to 
give information as to requirements for success in these fields and informa¬ 
tion as to whether further training may be secured. 

4. Exploration of Interests, Aptitudes, and Capacities. To explore higher 
and increasingly specialized interests, aptitudes, and capacities of students, 
looking toward the direction of them into avenues of study and work for 
which they have manifested peculiar fitness. 

5. Systematization and Application of Knowledge. To systematize 
knowledge previously acquired or being acquired in courses in such ways 
as to show the significance both of this knowledge and especially of law 
and principles, with understanding of wider ranges of application than 
would be otherwise perceived. 

6. Establishment and Direction of Interests. To establish and to develop 


interests in the major fields of human activity as means to happiness, to 

social progress, and to continued growth. 

7. Guidance. To guide students, on the basis of exploratory and re¬ 
vealing courses and of other information gathered from personnel studies, 
as wisely as possible into wholesome and worth-while social relationships, 
maximum personality adjustment, and advanced study or vocations in 

which they are most likely to be successful and happy. 

S. Differentiation. To use in all courses as largely as possible methods 
that demand independent thought, involve the elementary principles of 
research, and provide intelligent and somewhat self-directed practice, in¬ 
dividual and cooperative, in the appropriate desirable activities of the 

educated person. j n . 

9. Methods of Teaching and of Learning. To begin and graduaUy to 

increase differentiated education on the evidence of capacities, apatud^, 

and interests demonstrated in earlier years. Care must be taken to provide 

previous to and along with differentiation as balanced and extended a 

general education as is possible and profitable. 

10. Retention and Direction of Pupils. To retain each student until the 

law of diminishing returns begins to operate, or untU he is ready 
independent study in a higher institution; and when it is manifest that he 
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cannot or wiU not materially profit from further study of what can be 
offered, to eliminate him promptly, if possible directing him into some other 

school or into work for which he seems most fit. 

The democratizing function. One of the functions often claimed for 
the secondary school is that of democratizing youth. There are two 
points of view in this. One is that of dispelling class distinction and 
giving a common culture. The other is that of including ideals of 
democracy in order to perpetuate our present government. Both are 
letritimate functions of the secondary school, although the latter has 
been questioned on the grounds that the orientation of the school 
with respect to democracy has been waning for many years. There 
are many who believe tiie principles of democracy should be taught 
because they fear for the safety of democracy and assume that educa¬ 
tion is for democracy or that the basic goal of education is democracy. 
In reality, “Education of the highest type is democracy because indi¬ 
vidual development or growth can only take place in a free society, 
that is, a society in which the choices of an individual count for some¬ 
thing.” * If the school is operated on democratic principles and the 
pupils live a democratic school life, ideals of democracy will be attained 
without any attempt to teach them. Democracy is opposed to in¬ 
doctrination, force, or the shielding of the truth. It fosters comparisons, 
criticisms, and the “free spirit of science.” 

Sfafemenf of functions by the Educational Policies Commission. 
Statements on the nature of education, its obligations to society, and 
its unique functions in American democracy were contained in the 
report of the Educational Policies Commission of the National Educa¬ 
tion Association. Briefly, these were: ® 

1. Education embraces knowledge, training, and aspiration: knowledge 
of the practical, social, and fine arts, and of the funded wisdom and aspira¬ 
tion of the race. 

2. Knowledge alone is not enough—ethics is indispensable. 

3. Education includes the training of body and spirit. 

4. Education is committed to the maintenance and improvement of a 

* Eduard C Lindeman, in “Democracy’s Challenge to Education,” ed. by Beulah 
Amidon, p. 21, Rinehart & Company, Inc., New York, 1940. 

*“The Unique Functions of Education in American Democracy,” pp. 71-100, 
Educational Policies Commission, National Education Association, Washington 
D.Cn 1937. 
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society which is democratic, repudiates government by sheer force, nour¬ 
ishes the free spirit of science, and rests on ideals, institutions, and economy. 

5. Education now lays emphasis on its social obligations. It must serve 
an associational economy and prepare youth for associational life and 
activities. It must prepare citizens for participation in associational govern¬ 
ment and must aid in upholding social values. 

6. It faces new responsibility for the education of adults. 

Other direct services. In addition to the services mentioned, which 
are closely related to instruction, many secondary schools perform 
others which may or may not have educational value, depending on 
whether the school uses the service as an opportunity to give instruc¬ 
tion. 

/. School Library. Most schools contain books for recreational reading 
and for use in the pursuit of hobbies as well as those for supplementing 
textbooks and for reference. 

2. School-lunch Program. In recent years this service has been added to 
many schools and is aided by the Federal government. It is justified on 
the grounds that it contributes to health and may be employed as an edu¬ 
cational activity. 

3. Transportation. As the consolidation of schools proceeds and pupils 
must attend schools at greater distances from home, transportation is needed. 
This service can be performed by the school better than by any other 
agency, either public or private. 

4. Medical Examinations. The only safe guarantee that all pupils will 
have a medical examination in order to discover defects which are in need 
of correction is to have systematic medical, including dental and ocular, 
inspections. Local practicing physicians, dentists, and oculists are usually 
engaged for this service, or a full-time school nurse performs these duties. 
The latter also checks daily for contagious diseases. States are taking the 
responsibility for some of these services, as, for example, use of the mobile 
X-ray equipment for photographing the lungs for evidence of tuberculosis. 

$. Vaccinations. Vaccinations for various diseases are often performed 
at school by trained nurses or physicians. 

6. Textbooks. To assure that all pupils will have a complete supply of 
books, several states and many local districts provide books at no direct 

cost to the pupils. 

7. Supervision of Activities. Many types of activities which are not a 
regular part of the instructional program are supervised by teachers, either 
at school or in the community. Examples of these are physical activities. 
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sports, pursuit of hobbies, and various tj'pes of social activities as dances, 
hikes, picnics, excursions; or they may be in the form of sponsoring or¬ 
ganizations as the Future Farmers of America, Boy Scouts, or comparable 
organizations. 

These services are so closely related to instruction that no sharp line 
can be drawn between the two. They are examples of the expanded 
program of education which is becoming more evident. 

These statements of the peculiar functions of the secondary school 
and its obligations to society do not describe how these purposes are 
to be accomplished. To say merely that the high school is an integrat¬ 
ing, differentiating, democratizing agency, etc., or that it is “com¬ 
mitted to the maintenance and improvement of society” is not suffi¬ 
cient, for these statements are still too broad to be functional. In the 
following section an attempt will be made to show how these obliga¬ 
tions are accomplished by the secondary school by citing examples 
of more direct benefits to the community. 


NOW rHf SBCONDARY SCHOOL SERVES THE COMMUNITY 

As mentioned in the previous chapter, as the needs of society grew 
and as civilization became more and more complex, secondary schools 
developed in the direction of meeting these needs. Many of these needs 
could have been achieved by other means, but they could not have 
been so efficiently and effectively achieved by informal educational 
agencies as they could through the secondary school. 

Society could exist without secondary education for all youth; but 
it would not have attained its present state without it, nor would 
advancement be very rapid toward the American way of life. For 
centuries man lived without such modem conveniences as the radio, 
telephone, automobile, and without the knowledge now possessed by 
scientists. Now that we have them, no one would argue seriously 
that they be abolished merely because we can live and have lived 

without them. Once experienced, modem conveniences become a 
necessity. 

This is true of the secondary school, for the services performed by 
it are as essential as those performed by modern machinery or by so¬ 
cial institutions such as the hospital. Many of the enterprises under¬ 
taken by the communities, the states, or the nation would not be pos- 
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sible without the millions of people who are products of the public 
schools. The following are examples of the things that could not have 
been done or the resources that we could not have were it not for 
secondary education: 

Keeping informed of the activities of the government and participating in 
deciding issues. 

Understanding and operating many of the machines and devices in use 
today. 

Applying sciendlic knowledge to problems of production in agriculture. 
Possessing the skills and knowledge necessary to keep the records and 
make the reports for operating one’s own business or business affairs. 
Having the thousands of trained workers and specialists needed in produc¬ 
tion plants. 

Training millions of men and women for war jobs and then retraining them 
for peacetime activities. 

These are only a few examples of the many activities, enterprises, 
and programs made possible to a great e.xtent because of the prepara¬ 
tion received in the secondary schools. It has been claimed that our 
advanced form of life has been greatly retarded because of the de¬ 
creased number of persons who attended the secondary schools during 
the war and because the schools were crippled by a shortage of well- 
trained teachers. It must not be assumed that the secondary school is 
being assigned the full credit for these national abilities, for other 
agencies of an informal nature make contributions. 

The following sections present a number of community problems 
that are attacked directly or indirectly by the secondary school. The 
solutions are made possible because the school prepared youth to be 
in sympathy with as well as to promote modern changes and improve¬ 
ments. 

Promoting health and sanitation. One of the primary problems of 
any community, county, or state is that of promoting the general 
health of the people. To accomplish this, medical doctors, nurses, 
dentists, and health officers are trained, pardy or wholly, at public 
expense. Hospitals are established as a state, municipal, or private enter¬ 
prise; state and local laws are passed regulating the production and dis¬ 
tribution of food and milk, while engineers are employed to supply 
communities with an adequate supply of pure water and dispose of 
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sewage. What is the work of the secondary school with respect to 
these community health needs? 

This problem is attacked from nvo points of view, bv aiding the 
individual to maintain personal health, and bv preparing him to par¬ 
ticipate in and appreciate the efforts of society as a whole in promot¬ 
ing health and sanitation. 

The first is accomplished through courses of study in science and 
physical education in which certain laws and principles are presented 
concerning personal hygiene, the spread of disease, and the mainte¬ 
nance of physical efficiency. 

Experiences designed for the benefit of society as a whole, pre¬ 
sented mainly in the social studies, are designed to develop attitudes of 
civic responsibility and knowledge of how society has cooperated to 
improve sanitation and health. Quarantine for various diseases would 
be ineffective if it were not respected; pasteurized milk would not be 
purchased if its values were not appreciated; law enforcement would 
be ineffective in reejuiring vaccination if its values were unknown; 
and community officials would not be concerned over such problems 
as securing a pure water supply, pure food, sewage and garbage dis¬ 
posal, and general city cleanliness if they were ignorant of the effects 
upon health or the spread of diseases. The secondary school performs 
its service by preparing persons to solve these problems and to co¬ 
operate with others in promoting the general welfare. It is only a 
matter of a few years after finishing high school before the graduates 
are modifying community life either by occupying public offices or 
holding other positions of leadership. 

Often the influence of the school is immediate, either through a 
direct attack on the problem by the school or by the education of 
adults by their children who are enrolled in school. Alany high schools 
have initiated “cleanup campaigns” or have, through the medium of 
posters, displays, dramatization, essays, or their school paper, exerted 
a direct influence on the community with respect to problems of 
garbage disposal, eradicating flies, quarantine, cleaning up vacant lots 
draining swamps to prevent mosquitoes, or having the wells and other 
sources of water supply tested. It is not uncommon for hiah-school 
pupils to relate to their parents the experiences they have had In school 
an either inform them of proper procedures or persuade them to 
change their practices. The textbooks of the schools go into every 
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home of the community, and parents often read them because they 
are interested and want to be informed, or to keep up with their chil¬ 
dren or help them in their schoolwork. 

It is impossible to demonstrate definitely the extent of such influ¬ 
ences. Formal investigations are difficult to make, since many factors 
cannot be controlled, nor can the specific influence of the school be 
disassociated from that of other educational agencies, as the radio, news¬ 
papers, magazines, or cinema. The values of the high school, however, 
are not wholly implied or speculative. Practically every teacher has or 
could have observed examples similar to those just cited. 

Elevating the standards of home life. High-school pupils are also 
members of and live in homes. Training received in each institution 
helps one in the other. The school has been called an extension of the 
home, for it has accepted many responsibilities formerly cared for in 
the home. Although much of the school curriculum is based on future 
needs, the modern tendency is to provide as many desirable activities 
as possible which care for present needs. The school should reflect the 
life of the home and community. The home provides an opportunity 
for pupils to utilize the products of school learning. Activities which 
have carry-over value into the home and which raise the standards of 
home life may be grouped under such headings as home life, beautifi¬ 
cation, lighting, recreational leisure time, and educational activities. 

The shift from rural to urban centers of a large part of the popula¬ 
tion introduced the problem of providing suitable leisure-time activi¬ 
ties to replace the many chores for youth on farms. If the home does 
not become the center of social and leisure-time activities, youth will 
soon seek diversion on the streets or in public loafing places or will 
frequent places of commercialized amusement. The high schools are 
aiding in the solution of this problem by teaching pupils many useful 
skills which may be employed in the home and activities with which 

to occupy leisure time in a profitable manner. 

Courses in home and industrial arts are aimed primarily for more 
worthy home membership. Cooking, sewing, interior decorating, the 
selection and care of furniture as well as elementary skills in painting, 
plumbing, and electric wiring are a part of the school curnculum 
which may be utilized in the home. Many activities from these courses 

may be pursued also as hobbies. 

Practically all courses contribute to leisure-time pursuits, such as 
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reading and writing from English courses, games and sports from 
physical education, knowledge of electricity from science, as well as 
music, painting, drawing, and crafts from other courses. 

A project undertaken in one high school concerning proper home 
lighting was so effective that it influenced the entire community. As 
a culminating activity of a unit on lighting in a science class, a general 
assembly program was prepared demonstrating efficient and modern 
methods of illuminating homes as contrasted with less efficient and 
less modem methods. Pupils carried the information to their homes 
and started modernizing them. The demonstration was so successful 
that it was later repeated for the parents. Several merchants selling 
lighting fixtures prepared window displays advertising modem lights 
and displayed posters prepared by high-school pupils urging that “eyes 
be saved by better lights.” 

Courses in high-school science have paved the way for rural electri¬ 
fication. Pupils become acquainted with various types of electrical 
appliances, the cost of operating them, and how to use them efficiently. 
They are taught to respect but not fear electricity and how to make 
simple repairs. This type of instruction serves a twofold purpose. It 
helps to create a desire to modernize rural homes and teaches how to 
consume electricity economically and safely. 

Home-economics and agriculture teachers are perhaps the most in¬ 
fluential in modifying home and community life in rural areas. Exam¬ 
ples are legion of pupils carrying into the home methods of preparing 
and preserving food which they have learned at school. Likewise, many 
farmers have changed their methods after observing the work of a 
son who applied more modem methods in some project he had under¬ 
taken. The authors are familiar with a boy who had a wager with his 
father that he could raise more com per acre by employing methods 
learned in high school than his father could by those he had practiced 
for years. The son won the wager by such a wide margin that all the 
fanners in the neighborhood were convinced that the agriculture 
courses taught in high school were practical rather than theoretical. 

Promof/ng and teaching safety education. The effectiveness of all 
educational agencies working together is well illustrated by the many 
safety programs undertaken by schools all over the nation. The co¬ 
operating agencies are the schools, the parent-teacher associations, the 
local police, and the automobile clubs. 
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The usual form of activities engaged in by the schools is the organiza¬ 
tion of safety patrols. The principal of the school is usually the official 
head who appoints or nominates pupils to be members. The boys are 
generally organized into units with captains, lieutenants, and patrolmen. 
They are often presented with Sam Browne white canvas belts and 
badges. Each one is charged with the importance of his responsibility 
by taking an impressive pledge promising to work for the safety of 
others and to try to protect himself and others. 

Patrol boys usually cooperate with the police department, who in¬ 
struct them in directing traffic at dangerous crossings. They are backed 
by the police to the extent that offenders may be convicted on the 
word of the boys. 

To promote safety and make others safety-conscious, they may pre¬ 
pare posters, invent safety slogans, give assembly programs on safety, 
or prepare sand-table displays portraying the most usual cause of 
accidents. 

Safety on the highways is being improved through courses in safety, 
including driver education. These courses take various forms, but, in 
all, instruction is given in reading and recognizing various types of 
road signs and danger signals, recognizing road hazards, and being 
polite while driving. Rules of safety in classroom discussions are sup¬ 
plemented with films, lectures, and demonstrations by state and local 
traffic officers, charts and with sand-table displays. In many schools 
behind-the-wheel driving instruction is given in addition to the class¬ 
room work. Pupils learn either with their own cars or in cars with 
dual controls. 

In many communities, pupils of the schools have made organized 
attempts to reduce accidents and destruction on Halloween. Schools 
have sponsored Halloween parties held in the school under supervision 
of teachers and parents. By having planned activities at school, much 
of the desire to wander about the neighborhood and engage m pranks 
is removed. In other schools, lists of desirable activities for Halloween 

and lists of things not to do are posted. 

Increasing vocational efficiency. Although the high school is not 

the place to develop scientists, artists, and highly skilled mechanic, it 
does provide opportunities for exploration and guidance ^/^ese fields 
and gives a background for general vocational efficiency and flexibi ty. 
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The nearest approach to preparing pupils for immediate employment 
requiring technical skills is in the field of business education, especially 
In n-pewriting. This lends itself well to secondar\-'School instruction 
in that one may acquire sufficient skill in a rather short time to fill a 
position. So far as preparing youths for other vocations of a skilled 
nature, it cannot be done so well. 

Aiding in securing and maintaining good government. Too often 
the school, as an institution, studies rather than leads in social reform. 
The usual methods of obtaining good government are to wait until 
conditions become unbearable and then have a house cleaning. After 
this, the citizens usually relxv until sooner or later conditions get bad 
ao^ain. Good government cannot be assured bv such methods. It seems 

O © • 

that legislation and sporadic efforts to improve conditions are not 
effective. The only sure method is through a careful selection of gov¬ 
ernment employees at even,’ election. .Maintaining this constant vigi¬ 
lance requires citizens \\ ho appreciate, respect, and desire good govern¬ 
ment. The place where this is taught is in the secondary schools. Al¬ 
though manv courses in the school curriculum make contributions 
toward the achievement of these outcomes, the social studies are pri¬ 
marily devoted to achieving them. The success of all civic education 
is directlv related to the school's participation in communin’ activities. 
If the communin' is made the laboratory’ for courses in civics, it will 
give meaning and vitalin' to otherwise rather meaningless, abstract 
subjects.* 

Conserving natural resources. A recognition of the influence of the 
school in developing and molding public opinion is found in the fact 
that several states are requiring that all pupils of the state be given 
instruction in the consen'ation of natural resources. The primar\’ aim 
of such instruction is not to develop skills in the efficient use of natural 
resources but to develop social rather than individualistic attitudes. 
The attitude of the supreme right of the individual over that of the 
welfare of all society’ was and is responsible for the wasting and in- 

« A more complete discussion of how the school may teach pupils the wavs of 
democracy may be found in “Learning the M’ays of Democracy: .A Case Book 
m Civic Education," Educational Policies Commission, National Education .Asso¬ 
ciation and American Association of School Administrators, Washin<non. DC. 
IMO. » -v-.. 
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efficient use of resources. The best method then of preventing this is 
to develop social attitudes. 

Helping beautify the community. Youth has served the community, 
not only by participation in cleaning up vacant lots and unsightly 
places and by planting trees and shrubs, but also by organized efforts 
in locating places which need beautification and improvement. A 
typical example is found in the case of one school which sponsored a 
contest in home beautification and improvement. Lists of suggestions 
were prepared, including such activities as planting shrubs and flowers, 
keeping the grass cut on lawns and vacant lots, repairing and painting 
buildings and fences, removing rubbish, pruning and mending trees, 
and planting hedges and trees. Parents became interested in the project 
and helped by providing tools, plants, and bulbs and by giving advice. 

Schools have sponsored art exhibits of the outstanding masters, with 
the result that many reprints were sold for homes and an increased 
interest was created in art. In some schools, pupils have taken as projects 
the collection of local art productions and displayed them, either in the 
local school building or in the public library. Interest thus created has 
had an influence on the place of art in homes of the community. 

Cooperating with the community in social-civic problems. Many 
classes in the social studies have made special studies of their com¬ 
munities and offered suggestions for the solution of problems. These 
suggestions were given publicity over the local radio, in the local 
paper, in the school paper, or at P.T.A. meetings. To learn more about 
social-civic problems, the pupils studied the public utilities of the city, 
the churches, social organizations, cultural facilities, and the safety, 
fire, and police departments. They also studied and observed the dis¬ 
plays of the chamber of commerce and learned the nature and func¬ 
tions of this organization as well as those of other civic organizations. 
One civic club, Kiwanis, sponsors a high-school club known as the 
Key Club. These boys always have a list of civic projects on which 
they are working, and aid and encouragement is given through the 

sponsoring Kiwanis Club. 

Broadening the concept of the community. If taught with a wider 
community concept in mind, various fields of study may be use as 
links to a wider community concept. For this to be done, teachers must 
view the subjects they teach as representatives within the school o 
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vitally important interests and ways of living in the adult world out¬ 
side the school. When pupils see this point of view, it will aid in getting 
participation on the part of students in an expanded community life. 
The boundaries of a community should be considered as being in¬ 
definite and extending as far as one goes for services sucii as banking, 
legal transactions in the county courthouse, hospitalization, and other 
services. Thus the community concept may be broadened to include 
the state and the nation. 

Aiding in national defense. Another example of the recognition of 
the influence of the secondary school by society is found in the part 
given the schools in the preparation for national defense. In the First 
World War, it was observed that, as a nation, we were physically unfit 
and vocationally untrained, and too many were not in sympathy with 
the American way of life. It was also found that soldiers were handi¬ 
capped because of their poor knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

During the Second World War, the same deficiencies were noted, 
and the task of overcoming them was referred to the schools. The high- 
school curriculum was critically examined to determine what modifica¬ 
tions and additions should be made to overcome deficiencies. As a 
result, greater emphasis was placed on physical education and education 
for democracy, and there was a redefinition of and emphasis on voca¬ 
tional training. Some advocated military training in the secondary 
schools, but to include military training in the high school would 
cause it to change character from a peacetime, democratizing institu¬ 
tion to one that gave specific preparation for war. Specific military 
training is best given by the Army, and inductees can learn the needed 
skills and acquire the necessary information quickly if the schools have 
done their part previously in giving instruction in fundamentals and 
in helping to develop physical efficiency. Serving the nation by de¬ 
veloping these fundamental skills and attitudes and making youth more 
physically fit is the school’s part in national defense. These outcomes 
and qualities are equally good in war or peace. 

Raising the economic level of the community. A committee on edu¬ 
cation appointed by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce in 1944-1945 
secured data designed to answer the question, “Does education increase 
the productive and consuming capacity of a people?” The data were 
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secured in the United States and in other countries, and, after a thor¬ 
ough analysis, it was concluded that education is an investment in 
people. Other conclusions were: ’ 

1. Education is an essential instrument through which commerce, indus¬ 
try, and agriculture can be expanded. A rather close relationship was 
found between the amount of educational attainments and retail sales, in¬ 
come, magazine circulation, and salaries paid various workers. 

2. Regardless of the abundance of natural resources, there is evidence 
both in the United States and abroad that economic well-being reflects a 
high level of education. 

3. Since education has been and should continue to be a local function— 
at least on the state level—every community should set to work to utilize 
educadon as a lever for its own advancement and should join in a state 
program for similar advancement. 

4. The cost of adequate education is an investment that local citizens and 
business can well afford in increased measure, when related step by step 
to the improvement of local economic condirions. 

5. The quality of education is not the same in all areas. Educational pro¬ 
grams must be made to apply more directly to the needs of the people. 

6. Mere technical education is not enough. Cultural education must 
accompany technical training to develop the appetites of the people for 
better living. 

THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 

Recently there has been increased consciousness of the inadequacy 
of the high school in serving youth, especially rural youth. Educators 
are now realizing that millions of high-school youth cannot see that 
the high school is of great value to them, and many parents are also 
unable to see its value. This is evidenced by the large amount of elim¬ 
ination from school at the end of the first year. This is partly because 
times and conditions have changed more rapidly than the school cur¬ 
riculum, which has too often adhered to a uaditional pattern designed 
more for college preparation than for preparation to live in the com¬ 
munity, and partly because teaching methods have been such that 
pupils have not been able to transfer what they were taught in school 
to life situations. If pupils are unable to see any relauonship between 

T “Education, an Investment in People,” p. 3, Committee on Education, U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, November, 1944. 
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what is caught and life situations, for them, schooling seems to be of 
little value. 

To overcome these weaknesses in the high school, several schools 
have reorganized the content of the curriculum to include more prac¬ 
tical material and have introduced new teaching techniques designed 
to cause the transfer to proceed more rapidly. Such schools are often 
known as “community schools.” 

Definition of community schools. Many definitions of the community 
school have been formulated; these are incomplete within themselves, 
but taken collectively they give an adequate concept of the term. 
Some of these are; A community school is one that 

Centers many activities of community life about the school, and operates 
a full-time educational center for the entire community population. 
Teaches youth how to live in a community by translating curricular ma¬ 
terials into real life activities. 

Utilizes all appropriate community resources in its educational program. 
Actively serves the locality through direct attack upon some of its press¬ 
ing problems and assumes a major responsibility for the improvement 
of the life and institutions within its area. 

Leads in coordinating democratically all community agencies toward the 
common goal of more effective education in that locality. 

Orients its aims and purposes to pupil needs and backgrounds as deter¬ 
mined by community life. 

Although there are schools with some of these characteristics in 
both rural and urban areas, those in rural centers are in a position to 
develop more of them. In urban centers, activities and interests are 
divided, for the school is only one of many social and economic 
agencies seiA'ing the community. Other agencies may’ include boys’ 
clubs, the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., civic clubs, public libraries, and 
social-welfare organizations as well as public playgrounds, parks, 
museums, and commercial recreational centers. In places where tl\e.se 
are in e.xistence, the school should help coordinate them so they will 
work toward the same goals, but it does not have to sponsor them. 
According to the definitions given, two community schools will be 
alike only in so far as the communities are alike, for each must be 
indigenous to that locality, and regardless of the number of agencies 
serving a community the school can coordinate activities and utilize 
appropriate community resources in the curriculum. 
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Many community schools which have interesting and unique fea¬ 
tures have been described in educational literature. Rather than de¬ 
scribing a particular one, the descriptions which follow give features 
and practices selected from many which have been reported or ob¬ 
served. 

Centering activities of community life about the school. In many 
community schools, the facilities of the school, as the playgrounds, 
gymnasium, libraries, auditorium, and lunchrooms and kitchens, are 
made available to the adult population of the community. They are 
used during and after school hours both by adults and youth for 
recreation, leisure and study-type reading, lectures, motion pictures, 
socials, dinners, dances, dramatics, games, and sports. In some cases, 
schools are open each evening for these purposes as well as for adult 
classes. A director of this program is often employed, or one teacher’s 
work begins after the school day is over and extends through the 
activities of the evening. 

Vitalizing activities by utilizing community resources in the cur¬ 
riculum. Without help, many pupils are unable to transfer materials 
learned in school into real life activities outside the school. To aid in 
this translation, the community rather than the school building be¬ 
comes the classroom. Pupils observe the things they are studying and 
acquire skills through activities in real life situations. For example, 
pupils may read and discuss how to make wise purchases, how to 
manage a bank account, or how to purchase a money order or other 
methods of sending money through the mails; but they may not be 
able to practice any of these unless instruction is given in stores, banks, 
and the post office. 

Various aspects of community life are studied in different courses; 
materials of the community are brought into the classroom; community 
problems are considered in school; and the school grounds, farms, and 
places of educational interest in the community become the laboratory 
of the school. Examples are local government, sanitation, fire preven¬ 
tion, conservation, safety, recreation, trading, and marketing. Topics 
for themes, assemblies, and discussions either are found on the school 
grounds or are matters of vital interest in the community at the time. 

In addition to the usual instruction given in courses in agriculture, 
home economics, and industrial arts, in community schools pupils 
study the animals, plants, homes, gardens, and industries of the com- 
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munity. Activities, as cooking, sewing, home decorating, and home 
management, are applied directly to the homes of the pupils. 

Rendering direct services to the community. Community schools 
serve the community directly by preparing youth to live better in it, 
by following democratic practices, by making the school the social 
and recreational center, by encouraging community use of school 
facilities, by elevating standards of living, and by demonstrating better 
farm practices. For example, in some schools pupils of the agriculture 
classes help control plant and animal diseases and harmful insects and 
demonstrate contour plowing on the farms in the community. 

Providing work experience. In many schools, all pupils are encour¬ 
aged to engage in some type of work experience. The schools are able 
to provide some of it, and arrangements are made for other pupils to 
work in the community under supervision of the school and the em¬ 
ployer. Some of the types of work are clerical, domestic, construction, 
automobile mechanics, agricultural, and others, depending on the 
vocational opportunities available in the community, and the interests 
of the pupils. The work is usually done before and after school and 
on Saturdays, although there are some schools in which pupils may 
work one or more periods during the school day or work a half day 
and attend school the other half. 

Providing opportunities for student participation in school govern* 
ment. Students are encouraged to participate in school government, 
for one of the characteristics of a community school is that it prac¬ 
tices democracy. Most of the responsibility for much of the manage¬ 
ment of activities, conduct, attendance, housekeeping, and hall traffic 
is given to students in many community schools. The teachers work 
with the students rather than controlling or directing them in school 
government. Problems are discussed at student council and faculty- 
meetings and presented to the student body in general assembly meet¬ 
ings. 

As a result, pupils consider the school as belonging to them rather 
than to the teachers or parents. They get practice in self-government, 
and school life becomes a recognized part of community life, not 
something of an artificial nature. School and community government 
are related through instruction in this manner. 

Coordinating informaf educafionof agencies. Unless there is some 
conscious and systematic attempt to coordinate informal educational 
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agencies of the community, they will not be of maximum value and 
may result in conflicts. Educational agencies which may be and have 
been coordinated are boys’ and girls’ clubs, and civic clubs. If the 
leaders of these groups and those of the schools work together, there 
is more probability that they will all work toward the same aims. 

Orienting the purposes of the school to the needs of the pupils of 
the community. One of the major characteristics of a community 
school is that it is tailor-made for the community which it serves. 
The curriculum is constructed only after a survey has been made of 
the environment of the pupils, or it is modified on the basis of a con¬ 
tinuing survey of the homes, industries, amusements, recreational facili¬ 
ties, and types of work available to youth. Curricular materials and 
activities are not borrowed from other schools unless they are first 
evaluated with respect to the needs of the local school, and changes 
are made as often as needed to keep the curriculum vital. 

Has the high school reached ifs highest potentialities in serving 
the community? In spite of the fact that some high schools have gone 
far in the direction of rendering service to society and in providing 
institutions that meet the needs of the people they serve, this practice 
as a policy is still far from being general. As shown in the present 
chapter, the high school has assumed at least part of the responsibility 
in the solution of a large number of community problems and has 
aided materially in their solution; but to say that it is doing all it can 
in this respect is to minimize the powerful influence such an institution 

can exerL 

It is impossible for anyone to measure accurately the value of a 
high school to a community. Since it is a cooperating agency m the 
entire educational process, it is not possible to separate its influence 
from that of other educational agencies. Some of its immediate results 
can be observed, but many of the far-reaching results cannot be meas¬ 
ured in objective terms. 

Regardless of the number of observable values of the high school 
to the community, there are still many persons in the United States 
who are not yet convinced that its services are proportional to its 
cost. This is one of the reasons why secondary schools have not been 
made available to all youth in certain areas. To force secondaty schoo s 
upon them by the majority who do appreciate the merits of the hig 
school would defeat its own purpose. Rather, it is necessary^ 
an adult-education program to convince them of its merits. 1 e 
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way for the school to do this is to take a greater part in the solution 
of communit)’ problems and in community life and demonstrate its 
value by actual accomplishment. 

Genera/ princ/p/es for making the high school of greoter service 
to the community. The following principles for making the school of 
greater service to youth and the community are derived from a study 
of the functions of secondary' education in a democracy: 

1. The sccondar>- school should strive constandy to be of greater service 
to youth and to help them in their life adjustment problems; therefore, 
the school should be an integral part of the community rather than a 
separate institution within it. 

2. Each school should snidy the communit)’ in which it is located and 
adapt its services to meet the needs of the pupils and the adult population. 

3. The services undertaken by the school should be those which are 
not being adequately provided for outside the school. 

4. The secondary school should lead in community improvement; there¬ 
fore, it should take an active part in helping solve community problems. 

5. All educational agencies of a community should work toward the 
same objectives; therefore, the secondary school should help coordinate 
the educational agencies of the community. 

6. As far as possible, lifelike learning experiences should be provided for 
pupils; therefore, the community should become the laboratory of the 
school, and community resources should be used in the classroom whenever 
possible in order that instruction may become more vital. 

7. The secondaty school has a responsibility to the adult population; 
therefore, the school facilities should be extended to them. 

8. The concept of the community should be broadened to include the 
state, the nation, and a world community'. 

9. All youth should be taught to engage in useful employment; there¬ 
fore, work experience should be provided by the school, or pupils should 
be aided in securing part-time employment in the community. 
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As the desire for secondary education grew, the problem of making 
the schools accessible for all who wished to attend arose. The factors 
involved were constructing the buildings, securing trained teachers, 
determining the administrative area, and financing the enterprise. Such 
questions as to whether there should be local or state control, public 
or private support, education for both or only one sex, a separation of 
church and state or a uniting of these had to be solved. 

The present situation is the result of a gradual growth without 
definite planning by any central authority. Since the Constitution of 
the United States left the work of establishing schools to the states and 
the states left it to the local communities and districts, there has de¬ 
veloped an organization for secondary education lacking in design 
and uniformity. 

Past methods of providing educational faci/ities in sparse// settled 
communities. In the late Colonial period and early part of the nine¬ 
teenth centur)^ the school district was considered to be the largest 
unit feasible for school administration. This idea developed because 
of the slowness of communication and transportation and the resulting 
isolation. Although changing conditions have made the district system 
obsolete, it has shown a great tenacity when attempts have been made 
to abolish it and create larger administrative areas. 

The first school districts were for establishing elementary schools. 
When the high school became legalized as a tuition-free, tax-supported 
institution, the elementary- or common-school districts took over the 
responsibility of establishing high schools or nvo or more combined 
to form “joint,” “consolidated,” or “union” districts. The latter was 
an approach to an administrative unit large enough to finance an ade- 

83 
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quate program. A few states adopted the county as a unit, which was a 
step in advance. Many pupils are being transported to consolidated or 
urban schools, and in some places dormitories have been established. 

The small district system did not materially affect densely populated 
areas, but in rural areas it resulted in the establishment of thousands of 
small high schools enrolling fewer than 100 pupils. These schools try 
to maintain four-year programs with one to three or four teachers and 
without adequate funds for equipping the school or paying the teachers. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRESENT ORGANIZATION FOR SECONDARY 

EDUCATION 

The present organization for secondary education was built upon 
the organization for elementary education, which accounts for the 
lack of uniformity and for the large number of districts which do not 
have high schools. The district system was established to provide for 
a state system of elementary education, while secondary education was 
still believed to be a church or private function. After secondary edu¬ 
cation was accepted as a state enterprise, the district system was modi¬ 
fied, changed, built upon, or retained, depending on the density of the 

population or the section of the country. 

To trace the development of this system, it is necessary to begin with 

education during the Colonial period. 

Co/onia/ period. The first secondary school established in America 
was the Latin grammar school established at Boston in 1635. It is diffi¬ 
cult to classify the Latin grammar school as either public or private in 
administration and support, for it had elements of both. The sources of 
support were numerous. It was supported by compulsory contributions 
or levies and by tuition fees which were charged all pupils save those 
unable to pay. Funds were derived also from the General Court in 
each colony with grants of land or money. The compulsory conuibu- 
tions led later to a system of rates for raising public funds for education 

and led in time to the disappearance of tuition fees. 

The schools were administered by town meetings. The responsibility 
for the appointment of a schoolmaster and for general control was 
vested in selectmen or in general committees appointed at these meet¬ 
ings. Ministers often approved appointments and inspected the schoo s. 
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This indicated a close association between the Church and the towns 
in the control of education. 

During the Colonial period, elementary education was provided m 
various ways. In New England, it was provided in the home, the dame 
school, and town elementary schools. In Pennsylvania, it was provided 
by parochial schools; in Virginia, by private tutors and by charity and 
pauper schools. Private day and night schools were common all through 
the eighteenth century. 

In a number of New England towns, elementary schools were estab¬ 
lished and supported in much the same manner as the Latin grammar 
schools, that is, by tuition, endowments, contributions, and general 
taxes. The Massachusetts law of 1647 made the establishment of these 
schools in all towns of 50 families compulsory. The chief task of the 
to^vn elementary schools was to provide instruction in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. They were ungraded and indefinite in length. Some¬ 
times the schools were divided, one-half being devoted to reading and 
writing, the other to reckoning, in which case the pupils divided their 
time between them. In the Central colonies, schools were to a great 
extent maintained by religious groups. 

As the towns in New England grew, children were unable to get 
to the school because of the distance from their homes. Consequently 
the practice of having school at different places in the town devel¬ 
oped, and the district system developed. The Massachusetts law of 
1789 legalized the district system and repealed the earlier laws requir¬ 
ing the town to maintain a school. 

During this period, there was no relationship between the elemen¬ 
tary school and the Latin grammar school. The former was designed 
for those not intending to go to college, while the latter had for its 
main purpose the preparation for college. Both schools admitted pupils 
at the ages of 7 or 8. The Latin school at first assumed that those 
admitted could read, but often it was compelled to provide instruc¬ 
tion in reading by an assistant, or usher. The two were parallel and 
served nvo classes of people. In 1789, all Latin-grammar-school pupils 
were required to be 10 years of age at entrance and to be able to 
read in English. This was one of the first steps in building our educa¬ 
tional ladder, which began to take form in the latter part of the eight¬ 
eenth century. The Latin grammar school received pupils at first at 
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the ages of 7 or 8, later 10, and graduated them at 14 or 15. The 
colleges received students at 14 or 15 and graduated them at the ages 
of 18 or 19. The colleges, during this period, corresponded to our 
present four-year high schools in so far as ages were concerned.^ 

The academy period. The academy was established as a private in¬ 
stitution, the first one being that established by Benjamin Franklin 
in Philadelphia in 1751. It was supported by tuition mostly but later 
received some state support. The academy contributed little to the 
development of an organization for secondary education, for after 
the high school was started in 1821, it competed with it because of 
their differences in philosophy, that is, the philosophy of a free, pub¬ 
licly supported and administered school as opposed to that of a private 
one. 

There were several almost distinct types of academies classified ac¬ 
cording to control or function: * 

1. Those established as a business venture for the purpose of gaining a 
profit. These were controlled and administered by individuals or groups. 
Others operated without profit for the purpose of preparing boys and girls 
for college. 

2. Those established by religious organizations in order to assure re¬ 
ligious training and an educated ministry. 

3. Those established by state grants or receiving state grants, as in Massa¬ 
chusetts in 1797 and in New York in 1784 when a Board of Regents was 
established and given the right to incorporate, visit, and aid academies. Many 
were established in connecdon with state universides, normal schools, or 
colleges after 1850, in order to prepare some of those seeking admission. 
These were gradually abandoned with the rise of the high school. 

Most of the states established funds for the aid of the academies, 
and there was a feeling that they belonged to a state school system. 
However, the states did not assume control or supervision over them. 
The supervision and administration was usually left to boards or local 
control, with the exception of the State of New York, where the Board 
of Regents exercised control of educational institutions. 

1 William A. Smith, “The Junior High School,” pp. 4-14, The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1930. 

2 See I. L. Kandcl, “History of Secondary Education,” pp. 391-422, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1930. 
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The Revolutionary period. During the Revolutionar>^ period, educa¬ 
tion suffered, since the colonists had other matters to occupy their 
attention. After peace was established and the states drew up new 
constitutions, education received some attention. The revolutionary 
ideas about the perfectibility of man and the doctrine of natural rights 
led to the idea of education for the masses. Public town schools and 
charity schools were still providing most of the elementary education. 
The New York Act of 1795 for the encouragement of schools met 
with little success despite the fact that it provided a system of state 
grants. In fact, many communities failed to qualify to get this money, 
and in 1796 the sum of ;f944 was given to the various religious groups 
maintaining schools. A Virginia law of 1796 made provision for three 
years of free schooling, but the law was permissive rather than manda¬ 
tory and little good came from it. Some constitutions required that 
the legislatures should provide schools in which children could be 
taught at low prices, and others directed that schools be established 
for the instruction of paupers. 

In the first quarter of the nineteenth century, the Lancasterian 
system was introduced and taken up extensively. It provided an enor¬ 
mous stimulus to elementary education since it was possible for one 
master to teach several hundred children at a very small cost per 
child. In 1823 in New York City, the cost was less than $2 per child 
per year. School societies were organized; they first supported schools 
and gradually led the public to the place where it was willing to sup¬ 
port schools.* 

Early nofionai period. The growth of the district system and the 
attitude of the Federal government that education was a state func¬ 
tion retarded the growth of any strong national system. Between 1789 
and 1827, districts became legal in Alassachusetts. They were author¬ 
ized in 1789. given the right to tax themselves in 1800, became cor¬ 
porations in 1817, and all schools were placed in the hands of the dis¬ 
tricts in 1827. By 1825, the local-district system had spread, and today 
it is still the most common form of local administrative unit.* Severd 
other obstacles prevented the more rapid development of public 

“J. F. Reigarc, The Lancasterian System of Instruction in the Schools of New 
York Gty, Teachers College Contributions to Education 81, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1916. 

‘Smith, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 
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schools. Many believed that education was not the function of the 
state. The apprenticeship system was considered sufficient for voca¬ 
tional training, and pauper and charity schools were still believed by 
many to be adequate for elementary education. The latter were later 
given public support, but they fostered class distinction. The parochial 
school was still considered the best type by many in order that religion, 
morals, and ethical character might be stressed. The parochial schools 
sought state support, and in 1842 a New York legislature decided 
against it, which attitude has been a national policy ever since.® 

The beginning of a state school system after the Revolution might 
be traced to Thomas Jefferson, who, in 1779, presented a bill in the 
Virginia legislature proposing the organization of elementary schools 
for each hundred and to educate the best pupils in grammar schools. 
The constitution of Indiana, adopted in 1816, provided that the gen¬ 
eral assembly should provide by law a general system of education, 
ascending from elementary school to the universities, which should 
be gratis and open to all. The same principles were embodied in Ten¬ 
nessee legislation in 1817 ® and in Michigan in 1835. 

State universities started their rise in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. The University of Indiana was established in 1820, and Jeffer¬ 
son founded the University of Virginia in 1819. The elementary school 
had already been accepted as a state function and was being supported 
by taxation. The next step was to include secondary education since 
the state had already assumed responsibility for elementary and higher 
education. 

The high-school period. The first high school was established in 
Boston in 1821. It was called the English Classical School or the Boston 
Classical School. In 1826, the name was changed to high school It is 
thought that the term originated with John Griscom, who established 
two high schools in New York City and who published a pamphlet on 
education called “A Year in Europe.” The term “high school prob¬ 
ably originated because it gave instruction beyond that of the ele¬ 
mentary school. 

Massachusetts again took the lead in establishing a publicly supported 

0 A. A. Douglass, "The American School System,” p. 121, Rinehart & Company, 

Inc., New York, 1934. 

» Kandel, op. cit., pp. 423^. 
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secondary school, but although the idea was planted, it grew slowly. 
That the high school had a slow growth for the first 50 years of its 
existence affirms the fact that the great masses of people were not 
yet ready to accept the new philosophy. It did not gain its present 
position without a struggle. It is doubtful that any who lived during 
the contest benveen the high school, a free public school, and the 
academy, a semipublic tuition school, knew which would finally be 
accepted as the American type. The high school had to blaze new 
trails. It was not established on precedent. Many believed the United 
States could not afford to give secondary education to the masses at 
public expense, and others did not believe education was a function of 
the state. 

Legislation legalizing the high school. All educational reforms and 
advancements are conceived at first in the minds of a few outstanding 
leaders, who use their influence to educate the masses to their point 
of view. The rise of the high school is an example of this. Such leaders 
as John Griscom, who organized the High-school Society in New 
York, Henry Barnard, through whose influence a state board of edu¬ 
cation was created in Connecticut, and Horace Mann, who established 
the first normal school in Massachusetts in 1839, helped establish state 
educational systems. 

Free public education on an elementary level was accepted only after 
a struggle. Secondary education required a greater one. Some of the 
arguments against the high school were that it was not right to tax 
a man to educate his neighbor’s children any more than to feed and 
clothe them; that it was a waste of public funds to give most youth a 
high-school education; that “it is a shame to tax the poor man to pay a 
man $1,800 to teach the children to make X’s and pothooks and to 
gabble parley-vous.” ^ It was further criticized because it did not give 
religious instruction. 

Progress came first in the establishment of high schools and second 
in legislation legalizing the school, which added impetus to the move¬ 
ment. Massachusetts was the first state to pass laws requiring the 
establishment of elementary schools and the Latin grammar school in 
1647. It was also the leader in the high-school movement. In 1827, 
Massachusetts passed a law requiring that in every town of 500 families 

’ Quoted in ibid., p. 435. 
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a teacher must be employed to teach the “common branches” and 
United States history, bookkeeping, geometry, surveying, and algebra. 
Since there was no state department to administer the law, its success 
was not complete. In 1859, a modified law was passed, and on it the 
modem high school was built. 

In Connecticut, through the influence of Henry Barnard, a state 
board of education was created of which he was the first secretary. 
A high school was established in Hartford in 1847 and in other towns 
by local decision. This method was followed in Vermont and Rhode 
Island. 

In 1853, New York State enacted a “Free School Act.” In Penn¬ 
sylvania, a general law was passed in 1854 authorizing the establish¬ 
ment of graded schools and the study of higher branches; in Ohio, in 
1853, an act was passed providing that a special city or town school 
organization might establish a high school.® 

These laws represented the general situation over the country save 
in the South. However, they did not settle the question of whether 
boards of education had a constitutional right to levy a tax for the 
support of an advanced education for all children. 

The Kalamazoo Case. This question was finally settled by a series 
of court decisions. One of the most famous cases was the Kalamazoo, 
Mich., case. The issue under contention was that the constitution of 
the state did not mention high schools and that they should not be 
supported from funds collected for common schools, since they were 
a part of higher education; and also that the teaching of a foreign 
language in a high school at public expense was not constitutional, 
since the law required that all instruction be conducted in English. 

The case was tried as a friendly suit against the school district, and 
the lower court sustained the school district. It was appealed to the 
Michigan supreme court in 1872. Again the school board was sustained. 
The decision established a precedent for other states. In 1880, the su¬ 
preme court of Illinois held that because the "German language is one 
of the branches of study prescribed in a public school, it does not 
change its character as an English school.” * 

A number of these cases appeared before the courts in Illinois, 
Mississippi, Maryland. Missouri, and Kansas prior to 1899. In all these 

8 Ibid., pp. 442-444. 

* Quoted in ibid., p. 447. 
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cases, the courts upheld the principle of a free, tax-supported secondary 
school.^'' 

Growth of the high school. One of the reasons the high school grew 
slowly at first was the fact that it had to compete with the academy, 
not only as a type of school, but also against the philosophy on which 
it was founded, that is, a private secondary school contrasted with a 
free public one. 

According to Inglis, 321 high schools had been established up to 
1860, of which 267 were in Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio. The 
actual number established is not certain. After 1860, the academy began 
to decline, and the high school was definitely established as the pre¬ 
dominant type of secondary school. The growth was rapid following 
the legalization of tax-supported schools in 1874. From 1890 to 1954, 
the number of public high schools increased from 2,526 to 23,746. 
During the same period, private schools increased from 1,632 to 3,331. 
The factors causing the rapid growth were: 

1. Decline of the academy, although this was more of a result than cause. 

2. Increased faith in the high school. 

3. Increased wealth and leisure in the United States. 

4. Growing need for a trained citizenry. 

5. Improved child-labor laws. 

6. Compulsory school-attendance laws. 

7. Legislation permitting towns, cities, and districts to tax themselves for 
the support of high schools. 

Mileposts in secondary education. By way of summarizing the de¬ 
velopment of secondary education, a number of important events, 
listed in chronological order, are presented. These might be called 
“mileposts in secondary education”: 

1. Establishment of the Latin grammar school in Boston in 1635. 

2 . Massachusetts law requiring all pupils to learn to read and write 
1642. 

3. The “Old Deluder Satan Act,” Massachusetts, requiring the estab¬ 
lishment of a Latin grammar school in all towns of 100 families or house¬ 
holders, 1647. 

“Jeannette B. BurreU and R. H. Eckelberry. The High School Question be- 
foTc the Courts in the Post Qvil War Period: Times, Places, and Participants. 
Scbool Revievf, 42 (May, 1934), p. 338. 
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4. Franklin’s Academy established in Philadelphia, 1751. 

5. Phillips’ Academy established, Andover, Mass., 1778. 

6. English Classical School started in Boston, 1821. 

7. First high school for girls. New York, 1826. 

8. Massachusetts law requiring instruction in high-school subjects in 
each town of 500 families, 1827. 

9. High school became coeducational, 1840. 

10. Kalamazoo decision legalizing the collection of taxes for the support 
of the high schools, 1874. 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Because of varying topography, climatic conditions, economic con¬ 
ditions, and educational philosophies, different types of school systems 
were established, and different types of organizations were effected. 


The previous section has shown how Massachusetts took the lead and 
set an example in establishing a public-school system. Although not all 
the settlers were strongly religious, the religious leaders dominated 
the situation, which furnished a motive for establishing schools. In 


order to protect themselves from the Indians, the settlers lived mostly 
in compact communities, which facilitated the establishment of schools. 

In the South, the situation was entirely different. There were fewer 
hostile Indians to prevent agricultural pursuits, and much land was 
soon controlled by a few who owned Negro slaves. The winters were 
mild; so there was work the year around. The plantation owners did 
not see any need for educating the slaves; so no public schools were 
established. They commonly hired private tutors for their children 
or sent them to New England or to Europe to be educated. It soon 
became a sign of wealth and position to be educated in this manner. 
The South’s first college was William and Mary, established in 1693. 

Little headway was made in the South until after the reconstruction 
period. The constitutions of the various states made provision for a 
public-school system, but little was done. The factors retarding prog¬ 


ress were: 


1. A depleted wealth due to the CivU War and conditions immediately 

following. ,. j 

2. The greater cost of esublishing separate schools for whites and 

Negroes. 
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3. The attitude of the plantation owners that education for the masses 
was an unnecessary luxury and that public schools should be pauper or 
charity schools. 

As a result of great land areas, sparse population, and the systematic 
manner in which the West was divided into sections and townships, 
the township or district became the local unit of school administration. 
Many small schools were established, often with only one teacher. 

In 1952, there were 83,237 basic administrative units in the United 
States ranging from 17 in Delaware to 7,116 in Minnesota.^* Many of 
these are so small they are hardly able to support a one-room school, 
and the establishment of a high school is out of the realm of possi¬ 
bility for them. Since 1944, the number of districts in the United 
States has decreased 21 per cent, indicating many consolidations. 

Districts which were thickly populated and had sufficient wealth 
established high schools early. For those unable to establish schools 
because of insufficient funds or a secondary-school population too 
small to make the establishment of a school profitable, there were sev¬ 
eral alternatives from which they might elect: (1) to send their pupils 
to other districts, (2) to consolidate with another district for the pur¬ 
pose of maintaining a high school, or (3) to create larger districts such 
as the county. 

The first alternative, that of sending pupils to other districts, is 
provided by state law in practically all states. In most states, districts 
not maintaining a high school are required to pay tuition to those to 
which they send pupils. In others, the expense is borne partly by the 
state. In some cases, districts not maintaining high schools may pay the 
tuition of children attending in other districts, but such payment is 
not required. In many cases, pupils are welcomed in other districts, for 
they assure additional revenue and increase the enrollment to such an 
extent as to warrant a satisfactory secondary-school program. 

Second, two or more elementary-school districts may unite to form 
a high-school district superimposed on the original territory. High 
schools supported in this manner are called “union” or “joint” high 
schools. 

The third alternative is that of organizing on a county-unit basis. 

“Biennial Survey of Education, 1949-SO, U5. Office of Education, 1952 Chap 

n, p. 32 . ’ 
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In this case, all districts save those which are independent are abolished, 
and the affairs of the schools are controlled by a county board of edu¬ 
cation. There are 15 states in which this plan is employed, among them 
being Maryland, Louisiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, and Utah. 
Those which have a complete county unit, that is, no independent 
units, are West Virginia and Florida.^^ 

These methods of making high schools available to all are necessary 
because of the many local districts which are too small or have insuffi¬ 
cient wealth to establish a school. Often, existing high schools are so 
crowded that they cannot accept more pupils; therefore, consolidation 
is necessary if facilities are to be expanded to provide for more. 

The optimum size of a basic administrative unit is important and 
has been the subject of much discussion. Butterworth suggests sev¬ 
eral principles in determining the size and character of the school unit 
which may be used as criteria for selecting or judging one: 

1. The Physical Resources. The area should be large enough that the 
combined resources will support an adequate program. 

2. Common Purpose. Those residing in the area should be like-minded 
enough that a common education will suffice for all. This would require 
common interests, common purposes, and a high degree of homogeneity. 

3. Continuity of Membership. The population should be free from ex¬ 
cessive population shifts. 

4. Interaction 'with Others. The group residing within the area should 
have or develop a group loyalty and an attitude of cooperation to the 
extent that all will work toward the welfare and betterment of the whole. 

5. Same Traditions. Conflicts will occtir if the people of one distnct 
vary too greatly in their traditions, mores, and cultural background. 

6. Some Type of Organization. The unit should not merely be an area 
with fixed limits in which all taxes are placed in a common fund and dis¬ 
tributed where needed, but there should be a central authority for plannii^ 
and administering. 

7. Facility of Contacts. The unit should not be so large that members 
of any section cannot contact those of another or that all pupils could not 
be transported to centrally located schools. 

In a later publication, Butterworth gave four factors which he con¬ 
sidered important, two of which were additions to his former prm- 

18 Julfan Butterworth. “Principles of Rural School Administration.” Chap. V, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1926. 
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ciples; (I) The group should be large enough to be stimulating and 
small enough to be sufficiently homogeneous for cooperation. (2) 
The area should be no larger than that which the available leadership 
is adequate to encompass. 

Dawson proposed specific standards for a local school unit, which 
are presented briefly in the following statements: 

1. An elementary school of six or seven teachers, and a minimum of 
240 to 280 pupils. 

2. A six-year high school should have an absolute minimum of seven 
teachers and a desirable minimum of ten teachers and a minimum of 210 
to 300 pupils. 

3. There should be at least one supervisor to each 40 to SO teaching 
positions. 

4. There should be at least one health nurse to each 2,000 school children 
and one attendance supervisor for not more than 6,000 census children. 

5. The number of employees necessary for a standard administrative 
and supervisory organization is 31 persons, who will accommodate 12,000 
pupils. 

6. The minimum size of a satisfactory local unit is approximately 1,600 
pupils and 46 teaching units. 

Reeves gives four principles of reorganization which partly over¬ 
lap those presented but are sufficiently different to merit presentation: 

1. The attendance areas for high schools should be large enough to make 
possible a good high-school program. 

2. The administrative unit should be large enough to make possible a 
sound program of administration and supervision. 

3. The town and the surrounding community combined should be the 
basis of the attendance area. 

4. The same administrative unit should operate for both elementary and 
secondary schools. Superimposing a high-school district upon several ele¬ 
mentary ones is contrary to this principle. 

Howard A. Dawson, Satisfactory Local School Units, Field Study 7, Divi¬ 
sion of Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody College for Teachers, pp. 39, 
59, 60, 82; reported in Biennial Survey of Education, 1934-36, US. Office of Edu¬ 
cation Bulletin 2, 1937, Chap. V, p. 43. 

»»Floyd W. Reeves, Reorganization-An Educational Must, Illinois Education, 
34 (May, 1946), pp. 244-249. Abstracted in Educational Digest, 3 (November 
1946), pp, 7-9. 
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If these principles are followed in organizing school units, they will 
not be of a uniform size, even in the same state. It is impossible to 
prescribe the size arbitrarily or block them out from a study of a map. 
They must be determined from a thorough study of each local com¬ 
munity and changes made in the light of experience and changing con¬ 
ditions. Thus flexibility of boundaries should be added as another 
principle of organization. 

Studies show that the county unit is superior to the district in cer¬ 
tain respects. Gressman compared seven counties in Maryland, a 
state organized on a county-unit basis, with seven in Pennsylvania, 
where the township and the borough are the prevailing types. He 
found that, in the equalization of costs, the administration of transpor¬ 
tation, and the equalization of the weight of taxation, the county unit 
was superior. It was also superior in the rapidity of closing one- 
teacher schools. In the matter of entrance upon high-school oppor¬ 
tunities by graduates of the elementary school, the Pennsylvania coun¬ 
ties which were studied seem to show better results, while in general 
financial administration certain rather large savings make the county- 
unit plan of Maryland distinctly superior to the township, borough, or 
city system in Pennsylvania. 

The county unit facilitates consolidation better than smaller units. 
Likewise, the percentage of one-teacher elementary schools in the 
county-unit states is less than the percentage in an equal number of 
states on the small-unit basis. 

Since the county as a unit does not meet all the principles and stand¬ 
ards of a local unit, there are some who claim it does not represent 
progress since it is only a step toward larger units and will eventually 
have to be replaced by another type. 

MAKING SECONDARY EDUCATION AVAILABLE TO RURAL YOUTH 

Because of the many problems confronting the people residing in 
rural areas, the establishment of facilities for secondary education did 
not keep pace with the desire to attend. In those portions of the United 
States where the population was dense and there was suflicient we^th, 
the establishment of schools was an easy matter, but in inaccessible, 
sparsely settled areas with little wealth, it was impossible to make sec- 

1® Dawson, loc. cit. 
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ondary education available to all unless small schools were established. 
As a result, many contrasts are noted in educational facilities in rural 

and urban centers. 

Typical nonconsolidated rural high schools enroll few pupils, 
have school terms ranging from seven to nine months, small, often 
poorly constructed buildings, meager equipment, and few facilities 
for enriched work. The teachers are poorly paid. They are required 
to teach four to seven and even eight classes a day, with an equal num¬ 
ber of preparations. In the majority of rural schools, the curriculum 
is narrow—the college-preparatory course being the one usually of¬ 
fered. The schools are not easily accessible. Pupils often have to travel 
several miles over poor roads, and many pupils have no means of trans¬ 
portation. When contrasted with the typical consolidated school or 
urban school, gross inequalities in educational advantages are apparent. 

Consolidated schools in rural areas are far superior to those which 
have not combined with other districts. They usually transport pupils 
to and from school in district-owned busses. The grounds are large 
and contain many buildings, as a classroom building, home-economics 
cottage, general shop, gymnasium, cafeteria, and vocational-agriculture 
building. Although the practice of having many separate buildings is 
not necessarily desirable, they do provide facilities and enrich the 
curriculum. 

Typical city high schools have better facilities and equipment. 
Owing to the huge assessed valuation of city property, sufficient 
revenue is available so that the school is well equipped and furnished 
with laboratories, libraries, and workshops and usually contains an 
auditorium, a gymnasium, and special rooms for subjects not well 
adapted to the typical classroom. The curriculum is varied, including 
courses in industrial arts, home arts, and commercial subjects and lan¬ 
guages as well as general subjects. The school term is usually 9 months 
in length and in many cases 10 months. Teachers are better paid, and 
they have more professional preparation than those in rural areas. 

The small high school. The extent to which smaller schools have 
been established is shown by the fact that, in 1952, 30 per cent of all 
high schools enrolled fewer than 100 pupils and 184 enrolled fewer 
than 10 pupils. This is far below the number recommended for maxi¬ 
mum economy and an enriched program of studies. The United States 
has been called a country of small high schools and truly merits the 
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name. The major evils of small high schools may be enumerated as 
follows: 

1. Teachers are overworked because the minimum number of subjects 
usually offered is 16. With one to four teachers, several subjects must be 
assigned to each teacher. 

2. The program cannot be enriched with activities, elective subjects, 
nonacademic subjects such as music, drawing, physical education, or voca¬ 
tional subjects such as home economics, shop, agriculture, and commercial 
courses to the extent that is done in larger schools. 

3. Many facilities such as libraries, laboratories, gymnasiums, and shops 
cannot be supplied because the unit cost would be very high. The same 
laboratory equipment is required to teach one class of 10 pupils or several 
classes of 25 to 30 pupils each. The same is true of other facilities, 

4. Because of the limited population served by a small high school, and 
the larger unit, or per-pupil, cost of instruction, the small school is usually 
underfinanced. Likewise, the wealth in taxable property behind each pupil 
is usually lower in rural areas than in urban centers. For this reason, the 
schools are usually understaffed and do not attract the most capable 
teachers because of low salaries. 

The small high school retards the reorganization of regular high 
schools (8-4) to junior, senior, or undivided six-year schools (6-3-3 or 
6-6 plans). The highest percentage of reorganized schools is found 
among the larger schools, especially those enrolling more than 100 
pupils (Table 6). The small school is limited in its efforts to introduce 
certain features because of a lack of facilities and an insufficient num¬ 
ber of pupils and teachers to engage in various types of activities. It 
would also be economically unsound to provide for a few pupils cer¬ 
tain facilities which could serve many more at little additional cost, 
such as Hbraries, laboratories, shops, and gymnasiums. Furthermore, the 
junior high school is more expensive than the same grades in the 8-4 
plan. Often it requires a new building, or an extension of an old one 
already overcrowded, and new equipment and supplies and addmona 
teachers. The small high school is often fed by several small rural 
elementary schools employing one teacher for eight grades. If two 
grades are removed, one teacher is stiU required for the remaimng si^ 
but extra teaching help is needed for these grades m the jumor lugh 
school. Second, the problem of transportation is a retardmg factor. 
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Table 6. Distribtition of Regular and Reorganized High Schools in the 

United States According to Enrollments * 


Enrollments 

Number of 
regular 
high schools 

Number of 
reorganized 
high schools 

Percentage of 
reorganized 
high schools 

1- 9 

179 

5 

2.8 

10- 24 

591 

49 

IJ 

25- 49 

1,591 

305 

16.1 

50- 74 

1,697 

614 

26.6 

75- 99 

1,279 

807 

38.7 

100- 199 

2,500 

3,525 

58.5 

200- 299 

895 

2,208 

70.8 

300- 499 

672 

2,434 

78.4 

500- 999 

430 


84.4 

1,000-2,499 

307 

1,229 

80.0 

2,500 and over 

27 

75 

73.5 

1 

Total. 

1 

1 

10,168 

13,578 

1 

57.2 


* Dal& ffom U.S. Office of £duc«(ion» 1954. 


Small elementary schools can be established within a reasonable dis¬ 
tance from homes, but for a junior high school to have an enrollment 
large enough to justify reorganization, the student body must be 
drawn from a wide area. 

Although these evils are well-known, the difficulties involved in 
ameliorating them are so great that many have come to the conclusion 
that small high schools are desirable, arguing that the instruction given 
in them is superior to that of larger schools because of the individual 
instruction made possible by small classes. This is probably rationali¬ 
zation. Although there are some advantages of the small high school, 
it is doubtful that they can compensate for its many disadvantages. 
However, it is better to have a small high school with all its attending 
evils than to deny thousands of boys and girls the opportunity to secure 
secondary education which would not be possible in any other manner. 

More recently, however, remarkable advancement has been made 
in increasing transportation facilities, making them faster, safer, more 
pleasant, and less expensive. There has been a strong tendency to in- 
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crease the size of administrative units, to consolidate schools, to im¬ 
prove taxing methods, and to secure aid from the state for districts too 
poor to finance a minimum program. 


CONSOLIDATION AND TRANSPORTATION 

The advantages of conso/idaf/on. The number of small high schools 
is being rapidly decreased by consolidation, that is, the bringing to¬ 
gether of nvo or more small schools to form one large one. The ad¬ 
vantages of consolidation may be summarized as follows: 

1. It makes grouping of pupils and the enrichment of the school program 
possible. 

2. A higher type of teacher can be secured because better salaries can 
be paid and the larger school attracts better teachers. 

3. It reduces the per-pupil cost, since the same facilities can accommo¬ 
date a larger number of pupils. 

4. It makes efficient supervision possible. 

5. It provides a social center for all school and community acdvides so 
that community acdvides can be coordinated with those of the school. 

6. Consolidation usually improves attendance, scholarship, and health. 

7. It makes a high-school education possible for many who otherwise 
would not be able to attend. 

Consolidation usually brings higher standards, a longer school term, 
a better school plant, and better equipment, such as libraries, shops, 
and laboratories. With a larger group and more teachers, the single 
curriculum of the small school can be replaced with a multiple cur¬ 
riculum, thus meeting the needs of all classes of pupils. 

Disadvanfages of conso/idafion. Consolidation usually means that a 
new school building must be constructed. The existing ones are usually 
too small to house a larger number of pupils. This makes an original 
cost which would not be necessary if the schools did not consolidate. 
Since the consolidated school draws pupils from a wider area, trans¬ 
portation is necessary. This entails the purchase of school busses and 
the employment of drivers and adds to the continual cost of operation. 
If not adequately supervised, transportation may be dangerous, and it 
necessitates spending as much as two or three hours per day traveling 
to and from school. 

Many patrons consider consolidation a disadvantage because it re- 
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moves the local control of the school farther from home. It also breaks 
old community lines. Many patrons in various local communities who 
have been supporting a small local high school are reluctant to see it 
moved to a larger center. They are willing to pay for local pride and 
for their “rugged individualism.” 

Consolidation does cost more, but when computed on the basis of the 
increased service received for each tax dollar, it costs less. 

The transportation of pupils. In 1950, over 6,900,000 pupils were 
transported to and from school at public expense. This number repre- 



Fic. 6. Trends in pupil transportation. (Dratvn from data presented in Biennial 
Survey of Education, 1942-44, US. Office of Education, 1947, p. 47, and Biennial 
Survey of Education, 1949-50, US. Office of Education, p. 10.) 


sents 27.7 per cent of the total school enrollment and, as shown in 
Fig. 6, is a definite increase over previous years. Although most of the 
pupils are transported in school busses, many ride in commercial busses 
or trains and have their fares paid by the district. 

Drivers of school busses should be well-qualified and mature enough 
to be responsible for those transported. The distance traveled should 
not be so great that pupils will be required to remain on busses more 
than two hours a day, although many remain as long as three to four 
hours. 

The transportation of pupils to and from school is a service which 
permits pupils to be instructed in schools which would not be accessible 
otherwise. In order that many pupils may not be denied secondary- 
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education opportunities, public funds have been used in some cases 
to transport them to private schools. 

In 1947, the Supreme Court of the United States ruled that states 
may pay bus fares from public funds to pupils attending nonpublic 
schools if the schools are nonprofit and if transportation is one of the 
services rendered pupils as a part of their general educational pro¬ 
gram.^’ This decision, rendered in the case of New Jersey, indicates 
that other states may extend this service to pupils attending private 
schools if they desire to do so. Maryland and New Jersey supreme 
courts have approved transportation of parochial-school pupils.*® The 
basis for the aid is the “child-benefit” theory, as opposed to direct aid 
to the school. This theory, however, has not been accepted by the 
majority of the courts in deciding on the transportation issue. 


FINANCING RURAL EDUCATION 

Rural and urban wealth. Urban centers have large resources on 
which to levy taxes to support schools, as contrasted with rural areas, 
which have less wealth. Also, there is a great difference bet\veen states 
in their abilities to finance education. In 1952-53 the average expend¬ 
iture per pupil in average daily attendance a year in New York, an 
industrial state, was $295. In Aiississippi, a rural state, the average was 
$79. There is also a great variation within states due to rural and 
urban wealth. These differences exist in spite of the fact that those 
states which have low expenditures for schools exert a greater effort 
than the average. 

These inequalities in wealth indicate that, if we are not intending to 
abandon our goal of equal educational advantages for all and an equal¬ 
ity of educational costs, it will be necessary to get the money where 
the money is and spend it where the pupils are. 

Direcf property tax. The oldest and most common form of support¬ 
ing schools is by means of the direct property tax. This tax is 

T. R. Powell, Public Rides to Private Schools, Harvard Educational Review, 

17 (March, 1947), pp. 73-84. . , pv,, 

18 The State and Sectarian Education, Research Bulletin of the National tau- 
cation Association, 24 (February, 1946). pp. 21-24. States whose courts have 
declared such transportation unconstitutional are New York, Oklahoma, Ken¬ 
tucky, Washington, Delaware, and South Dakota. 
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usually levied by district or county boards of education in terms of 
mills on a dollar. The state often sets a maximum amount which can 

be levied. 

There was a time when the value of property was a fair indication 
of the income which one could derive from it, but shifts from rural 
to urban centers, the change from a rural to an industrial nation, and 
farm debts and mortgages have long since made it necessary to tax 
more than property. Some of the evils of the property tax are due 
to inequalities in assessing the value of property, the exemption of too 
many persons who are not property owners, and the fact that it is not 
a true measure of one’s ability to pay. There is a growing tendency to 
shift much of the source of revenue from the direct property tax to 
other sources. 

Early aid given by the Federal government. Since the Constitution 
of the United States does not mention education, it is inferred from 
the omission that the various states should assume that responsibility. 
The Federal government, nevertheless, has given aid to the states in 
order to help education, especially in rural areas. 

In 1787, the government made land grants to all new states coming 
into the Union. These consisted of the sixteenth section of each town¬ 
ship, and it was believed that the revenue derived from this land would 
materially aid in financing education. 

In 1862, Congress voted 30,000 acres of land for each congressman, 
to be used in establishing agricultural schools. This grant gave rise to 
the ‘‘land-grant colleges,” which were either separate institutions or 
a part of an already existing college or university. This law was 
known as the Morrill Act. In 1890, Congress passed an act providing 
for annual grants for the support of land-grant colleges, and in 1885 
the Hatch Act provided Federal aid for experiment stations to develop 
a body of subject matter for agricultural schools. 

More directly concerned with secondary schools were the Smith- 
Lever Act of 1914, which gave aid to county farm agents and home 
demonstration agents, and the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, which gave 
Federal aid to agriculture and home-economics teachers in high schools. 
In 1936, the George-Deen Act was passed, supplementing and in¬ 
creasing the appropriations of the Federal government to the states 
for vocational work; in 1946, the George-Barden Act was passed, 
which provided further appropriations for instruction in vocational 
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agriculture, home economics, trades and industries, and distributive 
occupations and for training and supervising vocational counselors 
employed in high schools.^® 

These acts have done much to promote the study of agriculture and 
home economics in rural high schools and have made the positions of 
teachers of these subjects desirable since their salaries have been in¬ 
creased above the average by the Federal grants. 

State aid in rural schools. There is a growing tendency for states 
to take over the task of helping schools in rural areas. The propor¬ 
tionate amount of the burden each state assumes, the methods of rais¬ 
ing funds, and the methods of apportioning them vary among the 
states. The percentages of school costs borne by the states for the 
countr)' as a whole increased from 16.5 per cent in 1920 to 39.8 per 
cent in 1950. This varied from 3.2 per cent in Nebraska to 88 per cent 
in New Mexico.*® 

The state should aid in school support in order to equalize costs 
and to give all an 
lished; so they should help by stimulating and equalizing. 

The distribution of state funds. The aims of state aid are to equalize 
and stimulate. It is difficult to do both at the same time, for those 
most able to raise funds locally are the ones who receive the addi¬ 
tional rewards for stimulation purposes. For this reason several plans 
have been employed to apportion funds to local areas. Many are long 
and involved, and only the general principles of distribution will be 
considered here. 

1. The state should bear a large proportion of the cost of instructional 
service and equipment; the local area, the major portion for capital outlay, 
maintenance, and transportation. 

2. The state should reward effort in employing good teachers. 

3. The state should stimulate an increased enrollment and a higher per¬ 
centage of average daily attendance. 

4. The state should encourage or even force schools to consolidate wher¬ 
ever it is to the best advantage to do so. 

5. The state should improve efficiency through state supervision. 

19 See Chap. 14 for further information on these acts. 

20 Biennial Survey of Education, 1949-50, t7.S. Office of Education^ 1952, Chap. 

n, p. 21. 


equal opportunity. States require schools to be estab 
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6. The state should guarantee to each local community a minimum school 
program after the local community has done all it can in trying to maintain 

one. 

Principles of organization for secondary education. The following 
are principles of organization for establishing secondary schools and 
for making them available to all youth. 

1. The administrative unit should be sufficiently large to include enough 
pupils to provide for an adequate educational program extending from the 
kindergarten through the secondary school. If the consolidation of several 
small districts is necessary to obtain this type of program, it should be 
undertaken. 

2. The administrative unit should include sufficient financial resources 
to provide for competent personnel and high-quality educational services. 
There should be available from local, state, or national sources sufficient 
revenue to support an adequate educational program. 

3. The boundaries of the administrative unit should be flexible. They 
should be altered whenever social, economic, or other changes occur that 
influence the type of educational program tlte unit should provide. 

4. The school plant should be centrally located with reference to the 
population and should be easily accessible to all the students it serves. The 
problem of transporting students to and from school should be studied 
when a new plant is to be established. 

5. Every youth should have access to a free, public-supported high 
school. An adequate educational program should be provided for rural 
youth as well as for urban youth. 

6. A school’s present structural organization should be carefully evalu¬ 
ated before consolidation is undertaken. The welfare of the pupils should 
be given primary consideration in the type of organization. 

7. State aid should be provided in order to help equalize educational 
opportunities and to promote local interest. State aid should be based upon 
the school needs of a community and upon its ability to support an ade¬ 
quate educational program. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION'S BOUNDARIES: 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The school system of the United States does not represent a planned 
organization. Rather, our elementary school of eight years followed 
by a secondary school of four years represents the culmination of 
the growth of two parallel organizations, each of which developed 
without reference to the aims of the other. During the nineteenth 
century, it became evident that the usual length of the elementary- 
school division would be eight years, although in many states of the 
South it was seven and in some New England states nine. Before this 
time, it was indefinite in length. Likewise, the secondary-school period 
was definitely established as four years, making the majority of the 
schools of the coxmtry organized on the 8-4 plan. There was no sound 
educational basis for the establishment of this type of organization. 
It was the result of haphazard growth without definite planning. 

The system was not to remain long without provoking the criticism 
of educational leaders. Beginning with President Eliot of Harvard in 
1882, and followed by the reports of committees and the criticism of 
other leaders, the 8-4 plan of organization was attacked, its defects 
were pointed out, and proposals were made for a reorganization of 
the system. In 1909, Berkeley, Calif., reported the first reorganized 
school which contained an elementary school of six years, followed 
by a three-year junior and a three-year senior high school. Such a 
system was designated as a 6-3-3 plan of organization. The reorgani¬ 
zation movement, once it was started, soon spread, and today the 
majority of schools are reorganized. These are organized as 6-3-3, 6-6, 
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and 6-2-4 schools, together with types including the junior college and 
seven and nine as well as eight years in the elementary division. Be¬ 
cause of the many types of school organization found in the United 
States, it is justly claimed that we have a nation of schools but do not 
have a national system of education. 

It is the purpose of the present chapter to describe briefly the growth 
of the elementary schools of the United States in relation to the sec¬ 
ondary-school system, in order to reveal the basis for reorganizing the 
8-4 plan. Since one of the primary reasons for reorganizing was to 
secure better articulation between elementary and secondary educa¬ 
tion, a number of principles will be stated and discussed which might 
produce greater articulation between the two divisions. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE 8-4 SYSTEM 

Until the early part of the nineteenth century, schools were usually 
small. As the school enrollment increased, many of them became quite 
large, and large rooms were required. To meet the needs of an over¬ 
crowded condition, assistant teachers were employed, and finally the 
whole group was divided. In 1847, the first graded school appeared in 
Boston. The elementary school was divided into a primary, interme¬ 
diate, and grammar division, each with a separate teacher. This system 
of grading was very informal, the divisions were poorly defined, and 
the whole period was indefinite in length. There were no standards 
for completion since the academy had no entrance requirements. The 
curriculum was expanded to include history, geography, spelling, and 

grammar in addition to the three R’s. 

The final steps in grading the elementary school came when pupils 
were placed in grades on the basis of achievement and age, classes were 
subdivided, more teachers were employed, and one school was com¬ 
posed of many rooms with a teacher in each. Such progress began m 
towns with the rise of city superintendents. By 1860, 24 ernes ha 
superintendents; by 1876, 80 per cent of all cities of 8,000 population 
or over had superintendents.^ By 1860, it became clear that the ele¬ 
mentary school would be seven, eight, or nine years m length, beg 
ning at the age of five, six, or seven. In New England, it was mne, 

1 William A. Smith. “TTie Junior High School." p. 37, The MacmiUan Com- 
pany, New York, 1930, 
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many Southern states, seven, but for most of the United States, the 
period was eight years. 

The term of the academy was indefinite. Pupils attended until they 
had accomplished the purpose for which they had enrolled. These 
purposes were for college preparation, teacher education, general cul¬ 
ture, advancement socially, or preparation toward some vocational 
pursuit. During the early part of its growth, 1751 to 1800, the cur¬ 
riculum was usually organized into a three-year period. Later this was 
changed to four years. 

The term of the first high school (the Boston Classical School) was 
three years. This was later changed to a four-year term. 

Since the majority of elementary schools were organized into eight 
grades and the high schools into four, by the latter part of the nine¬ 
teenth century the predominating system was the 8-4, or eight years 
of elementary followed by four of secondary schooling. 

Poor orf/cu/afton between elementary and secondary schools. As 
the enrollment in the academies and high schools increased, the 
elementary-school enrollment increased also. Compulsory school laws - 
and preparation for the secondary school were nvo causative factors. 
The elementary schools became formal as the curriculum expanded 
and attendance became prerequisite to secondary-school admission, 
although one did not have to finish the elementary school to enter the 
academy. The academy was indefinite in length and overlapped both 
the elementary school and the colleges. By 1880, the high school was 
accepted as a four-year school, and the most common school type was 
the 8-4. 

Some evidences of the poor articulation benveen the elementary and 
secondary school at that time were: 

1. Teachers neither thought of nor attempted to have a unified system. 
They considered each division as independent of the other. 

2. Promotional practices were based on examinations rather than on 
teachers’ judgments, and failure and elimination were considered evidence 
of high standards. 

3. Teachers discouraged pupils who could not profit by a classical cur¬ 
riculum and who were considered poor college risks. 

4. There was an abrupt change from elementary to secondary education 
due to a marked difference in curriculum and in methods of instruction. 

* Massachusetts bad the first compulsory-attendance law, passed in 1852. 
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It soon became evident that the articulation was not good, and 
educational leaders began to agitate for reforms. 


THE BEGINNING OF REORGANIZATION 

Influence of President Eliot. Charles Eliot, for 40 years president of 
Harvard University, is usually placed first among the educational 
leaders who influenced the reorganization of the school system. In 
1872-73 through the medium of his annual report, he urged that pro¬ 
vision might be made for students to enter college earlier and gradu¬ 
ate younger. To accomplish this, he urged that all waste be eliminated 
from the elementary- and secondary-school curricula.* He pointed out 
that the average age of admission to Harvard was past eighteen. Again 
in 1888, he presented the same arguments before the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association and followed 
it with another address in 1892. Some of the arguments for reorganiza¬ 
tion were: 

1 . In 1886, two-fifths of all freshmen at Harvard were over nineteen 
years of age at entrance. 

2. Private and public educational programs should be shortened and 
enriched. 

3. In French secondary schools, the pupils were better prepared than m 
American schools at the same ages. The cause of this was waste in the upper 
grades of the elementary school and inferior instruction in Amencan 

schools. 

To correct these evils, Eliot recommended that the secondary school 
dip down into the seventh and eighth grades and enrich them by 
including foreign languages, high-school mathematics, and nati^l 
sciences. He made no reference to the estabUshment of a new umt. 

The Committee of Ten. In 1892 a committee of 10 members, with 
President Eliot as chairman, was appointed by the N.EA. It was au¬ 
thorized to arrange conferences of secondary-school and coUege 
teachers who were to concern themselves with the proper Imutt and 
best methods of instruction in all subjects in the secondary-school cur- 

8 Ralph W. Pringle. “The Junior High School p- 15, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
paay, Inc^ New Yorkt 1937* 

p* 16 . 
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riculum. Nine conferences were held, and a report was given in 1893.® 
Although the committee was not primarily concerned with reorganiz¬ 
ing, its report included the following recommendations pertaining to 
the reorganization of elementary and secondary education: * 

1. With the exception of Greek, all secondary subjects should be begun 
in the elementary school. 

2. If algebra, foreign languages, geometry, and natural sciences are begun 
in grades below the high school, secondary educadon should begin two 
years earlier, leaving six rather than eight years in the elementary school. 

3. The work in English in the seventh and eighth grades should be de¬ 
partmentalized, and whole classics should take the place of readers. 

4. Greek and Roman history should be taught in the eighth grade. 

5. Concrete and experimental geometry should begin at the age of ten. 

6. High-school methods of teaching should be introduced earlier. 

The committee implied the principle of consideration of individual 
differences and apparently had the 6-6 plan of organization in mind, 
although it was not recommended. 

In 1893 a committee of 15, appointed by the Department of Super¬ 
intendence of the N.E.A., recommended placing manual training for 
boys and home economics for girls in the elementary grades, as well as 
substituting algebra and geometry for a part of the arithmetic in the 
seventh and eighth grades.^ 

Further movements for reorgonizofion. For two decades follo\ving 
President Eliot’s addresses before the N.E.A., there was a deluge of 
committee reports, addresses, and opinions voiced by educational 
leaders concerning reorganization and improvement of the articulation 
between the elementary and secondary schools. Only a few will be 
mentioned. 

Notable among these was the report of the Committee on College 
Entrance Requirements appointed by the Department of Secondary 
Education in the N.E.A. in 1894. The committee recommended that 
secondary education begin in the seventh and eighth grades; that these 
grades should be enriched by eliminating nonessentials and including 

“Smith, op. cit., p. 73. 

® Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary-school Studies,” pp. 45-74, 
American Book Company, New York, 1894. * 

’ Pringle, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 
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high-school subjects; that the seventh and eighth grades become a 
part of the high school; that the period of transition be made better 
by introducing a system of special teachers in the last two elementary 
grades in order to avoid the shock of the abrupt change in entering 
high school; and that special methods suited to adolescent needs be 
adopted for the last two grades.® 

Educational leaders expressed opinions which differed in minor re¬ 
spects, but all of them favored an increased length of the secondary 
period at the e.xpense of the elementary and enrichment and modi¬ 
fication of the upper grades. Nicholas Alurray Butler (1898) urged 
that six years were sufficient in the elementar)’^ school, leaving six years 
for the secondary. Through the initiative of President Harper of the 
University of Chicago, conferences were called in 1901-02 to study 
the problem of reorganization of the whole system. In one of these 
/ John Dewey expressed the opinion that six years were enough for the 
elementary schools to accomplish their aims of organizing “certain 
modes of activity in observation, construction, expression, and reflec¬ 
tion” and that six years were necessary in the secondary school to 
accomplish the aim of “opening the mind to avenues of approach to 
all the typical phases of nature and society and acquiring a sympa¬ 
thetic knowledge of these areas of life—culture in a word.” ® 

Arguments advanced by leaders for reorganization. The early agi¬ 
tators for reorganization were advocates of a 6-6 plan of organization 
and advanced the following arguments to support the system: 

1. Economy of Time. Economy could be effected by shortening 
the elementary-school period, beginning secondary education earlier, 
and thus making the entire system shorter; or by eliminating non- 
essentials in the upper grades of the elementary school, which would 
provide space for an introduction of secondary subjects. 

2. More Gradual Transition from the Elementary to the Secondary 
School. In changing from the elementary to the secondary school, 
pupils experienced abrupt changes in methods of instruction and disci¬ 
pline and in the curriculum which made it difficult for them to adjust 
themselves to the new situation. A six-year secondary period would 
provide for a gradual rather than a sudden transition by providing two 
years of intermediate schooling for an orienting period. 

® Ibid., p. 19. 

»Ibid., p. 21. 
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3. More Suitable School for Adolescent Ages. The arguments con¬ 
cerning the need of special treatment for the adolescent were begun 
before any ambitious studies had been made concerning his unique and 
peculiar characteristics. The first study of any magnitude was made 
by G. Stanley Hall in 1904. From earlier obscr\'ations and Hall's work, 
it was believed that pupils in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
constituted a more or less homogeneous group and should be given 
special consideration.^® This argument will be evaluated later in this 
chapter. 

During the period from 1900 to 1909, the emphasis shifted from 
proposals and arguments for a 6-6 school to that of a separate inter¬ 
mediate organization or toward the junior-high-school idea. The argu¬ 
ments advanced by leaders for a junior high school were that such an 
organization would provide for the following: 

1. A suitable environment for the early adolescent. 

2. A gradual transition from the elementary school to high school. 

3. An economy of time. 

4. Differentiated instruction. 

5. Guidance and adjustment to curriculum. 

6. An earlier differentiated education. 

7. A check on withdrawals by enriching the curriculum. 

8. A realistic education so that pupils could become acquainted with the 
major aedvities of humanity. 

9. A more flexible curriculum. 

10. Introduction of vocadonal training of a prevocarional type and pro¬ 
vision for vocadonal orientadon by the exploradon of apdtudes, interests, 
and special capacides. 

11. Superior teachers. 

12. A reorganizadon of teaching methods and materials. 

13. A democradzed system of bridging the gap between the eighth and 
ninth grades. 

14. An introduedon of extracurricular aedvides. 

15. A more democradc form of discipline. 

The first junior high school ond spread of reorganized schools. Al¬ 
though several schools had introduced some of the features of the 
junior high school prior to 1909, the first example of a school organized 
on a 6-3-3 basis which included a separately organized division for 

Smith, op. ch., pp. 152-153. 
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grades 7, 8, and 9 was in Berkeley, Calif., in 1909. A year later, Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio, reported a reorganization of her system, and Los Angeles 
organized a junior high school in 1911. By 1914, Briggs reported that 
187 cities of populations of 25,000 or more had junior high schools as 
shown by a questionnaire survey.^^ In 1917-18, about a fourth of the 
1,165 schools of the North Central Association reported some form of 
junior high school, and in the same year the U.S. Bureau of Education 
reported 557 junior high schools in places of 25,000 population or 
over.^^ Many of these schools would not have been considered junior 
high schools if held strictly to the legitimate aims and functions of 
one. The early definition as given by the Commissioner of Education in 
1914 was “an organization of grades 7 to 8 or 9, regardless of where 
housed—providing for individual differences by various means, espe¬ 
cially by the early introduction of prevocational work or of subjects 
usually taught in the high school.” This definition is so flexible that 
the introduction of a few features would permit one to report a junior 
high school—and many did. 

The growth of the movement since 1922 can be seen from Table 7, 
which shows the increase in the number of reorganized schools to 


Table 7. Public-seco7idary-school Reorganizations, 1922 to 1954* 



V, D. 9. t DaU from the U.S. Office of Education, 1954. 


11 “Report of the U5. Commissioner of Education, 1914,” Washington, D.C. 


12 Pringle, op. cit., p. 25. » ir i 

18 ‘‘Report of the U.S. Commissioner of Education, 1912, Vol. 1, p 


. 155, Wash¬ 


ington, D.C. 
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1954. Since 1934, the number of undivided high schools has increased 
more rapidly than the divided types. Furthermore, the 6-3-3 plan of 
reorganizing constituted only one of the various plans, for many in- 

Table 8. Number of Types of Reorganized High Schools in the 

United States from 1922 to 1954 * 


Type of school 

Year 

1922 

1930 

1938 

1946 

1954 

Junior high schools. 

387 

1,842 

2,372 

2,647 

3,227 

Senior high schools. 

91 

648 

959 

1,317 

1,760 

Undivided^ junior-senior. . 

1,088 

3,287 

6,203 

6,358 

8,591 

Total. 

1,566 

5,777 

9,534 

10,322 

13.578 


* DftU from U.S. Office of Educatioo, 1954. 

eluded other grades, as the 8-2-4 plan. In Table 8 is shown the growth 
of the various types of reorganized schools from 1922 to 1954. 


TYPES OF REORGANIZED SCHOOLS 

The first types of reorganized schools were on the 6-3-3 plan, that 
is, separate organizations often housed in separate buildings. In many 
systems, housing the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades separately re¬ 
lieved the congestion of overcrowded buildings in both the elementary 
and the high school; in others, where such a condition did not exist, 
no economy was effected. To establish a separate junior high school 
required an extra building and separate equipment, usually a duplica¬ 
tion of that in the elementary and senior high school. 

The advantages of the undivided six-year school are being recog¬ 
nized by the fact that it has increased more rapidly than separate junior 
and senior high schools. Some of the advantages of the undivided over 
the separate school are: 

1. Greater economy is secured since only one building, one set of equip¬ 
ment, and one administrative office are required. 
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2. Greater articulation is secured by eliminating the break, or gap, be¬ 
tween the ninth and tenth grades. There is a natural tendency for students 
to leave school in greater numbers immediately following the completion 
of any school division, especially if the culminating activity of that ivision 
consists of a commencement exercise and the awarding of diplomas. 

3. Promotion by subjects is facilitated in the 6-6 plan since both divisions 
are housed together and one system of records is kept. 

4. Greater articulation is secured through teaching methods since the 
same teachers who instruct in the senior high school may be assigned 
classes in the junior division. This will secure greater continuity, prevent 
overlapping, and assure more adequate preparation for the latter division, 
or at least, if pupils are not prepared, teachers have no one to blame save 
themselves. 

The type of school organization is often determined by the school 
buildings in the community and the building needs. For example, if 
the elementary- and the high-school buildings of those schools or¬ 
ganized on the 8-4 plan are overcrowded, the condition can be relieved 
most economically by the construction of one new building and 
changing to a 6-3-3 plan of organization. The seventh and eighth grades 
are moved from the elementary schools, the ninth grade from the high 
school, forming a junior high school of three years and a senior high 
school of three years. Thus the school-building situation often deter¬ 
mines the type of organization. 

The type of school organization of the future cannot be predicted 
with any degree of accuracy. The trends are toward the 6-year un¬ 
divided secondary schools; but since the school system is expanding 
vertically, it is claimed by some that a system of 2 years of kinder¬ 
garten followed by 6 years of elementary, 6 of secondary, and 2 of 
junior college, making a 16-year public school divided into several 
divisions, will eventually become the predominating type. 

EVALUATION OF REORGANIZED SCHOOLS 

The first junior high schools were established on claims that had not 
been evaluated save in a philosophical manner. Many of the proposals 
sounded reasonable; so they were accepted. Criticisms against the 8-4 
plan of organization were just; so any innovation was expected to im¬ 
prove the situation. The junior high school had not long been m 
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existence before those who either doubted the claims or desired con¬ 
crete verification of them began the process of evaluation. 

The effect on e/iminof/on. One of the earliest arguments for estab¬ 
lishing a junior high school was that it might reduce the large amount 
of elimination at the end of the eighth grade, but to evaluate this claim 
that the junior high school would result in greater holding power and 
arrive at a valid and reliable conclusion is almost an impossible task. 
Although some studies have been made and some conclusions drawn 
claiming superiority of junior high schools, especially for boys, it is 
doubtful that much confidence can be placed in them. Too many 
factors were uncontrollable. For example, elimination due to illness, 
death, moving from the community, and extreme destitution of parents 
is not affected by reorganization; so any differences with these as 
causes would be due to chance. Since one school must be compared 
with itself before and after reorganization, other conditions may have 
changed also: there may be better compulsory school laws and child- 
labor laws, opportunities for employment may have decreased, and 
secondary education may have become more popular. There has been 
a steady increase in the percentage of the school population attending 
the secondary school, and to say that reorganization is the cause, or to 
control all other factors in order to show the influence of reorganiza¬ 
tion, is hardly possible. 

Econom/ of time. Many of the earliest arguments for an economy 
of time were concerned with shortening the school term rather 
than with reducing retardation and failure and enriching the cur¬ 
riculum through the elimination of nonessentials. In many states of the 
South (Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, 
and Texas) the elementary course was only seven years in length. 

Though there is no demonstrable evidence of the superiority of 
either the 11- or 12-year system over the other, the seven-year elemen¬ 
tary school is practically nonexistent today. All states now report eight- 
year schools, the change being completed between 1940 and 1950.^* 

Another method of saving time was that of enriching the curriculum 
of the seventh and eighth grades by eliminating the nonessentials and 
introducing secondary-school subjects earlier. The last two years of 

David Segel, Progress in Eliminating the 11-year School System, School Life, 
28 (March, 1946), p. 28. See also “Statistics of State School Systems 1949^1950 ” 
p. 42, U5. Office of Education, 1952. 
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the elementary school, to a great extent, repeated the work of the 
fifth and sixth grades. This repetition is often referred to as “marking 
time.” An examination of the junior-high-school curricula will reveal 
the changes that have been made. Instead of the usual offerings of 
reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, geography, history, and hygiene, 
in grades 7 and 8, one will find such subjects as composite mathematics, 
junior-high-school science, social studies, English, physical education, 
music and drawing, and integrated activities. In many schools the study 
of foreign languages is begun, and shopwork and home economics are 
offered. The enrichment of the curriculum does not shorten the school 
period, but it does effect an economy by giving pupils more experience 
in the same amount of time. 

The economy-of-time claim was also investigated from the stand¬ 
point of progress, failures, and repeating courses in junior and non¬ 
junior high schools. Fritz secured data from the records of 45,828 
pupils from junior and non-junior high schools of Iowa, concerning 
pupils’ progress through school. Normal progress was considered a 
grade a year. He found that pupils attending 6-3-3 schools had higher 
progress rates than those of the 8-4 schools. He found that only three- 
fifths as many semesters were lost in grades 7B in the 6-3-3 schools as 
in the 8-4 schools and only one-half as many semesters were lost in 
grades 9B and 9A in the 6-3-3 schools as in the 8-4.'® 

Bridging the gap. The gap between the eighth and ninth grades due 
to the abrupt changes in subject matter and methods of instruction 
was one argument for reorganization. It was believed that the junior 
high school would bridge the gap by the gradual introduction of new 
subjects and methods of instruction. Fritz investigated this claim also 
and found that the 6-3-3 schools merely delayed the gap one year 
rather than bridged it.'* 

Reorganization in and of itself cannot assure greater articulation 
between the elementary and secondary schools. Changes in the cur¬ 
riculum must be gradual, and continuity must be maintained. The 
teachers must engage in a period of orienting and guiding junior-high- 
school pupils in order that they will become accustomed to new meth- 

1“ Ralph A. Fritz, An Evaluation of Two Special Purposes of the Junior High 
School: Economy of Time and Bridging the Gap. University of Iowa Studies m 

Education, 4 (Nov. 15. 1927), pp. 1-80. 

Ibid. 
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ods of instruction and such new features as departmentalization and 
sectioned groups. In the elementary school, the pupils, in most cases, 
had one teacher for the entire day who taught all subjects. Pupils 
quickly became accustomed to her and were not required to make 
adjustments to different teachers for each class as in the junior high 
school. The situation could be further remedied by having fewer 
teachers in the seventh grade and by gradually introducing depart¬ 
mental work and a larger number of teachers. 

Scholarship. Comparing junior- and non-junior-high-school pupils 
in scholarship is difficult. Such factors as teaching methods, ability of 
the pupils, and subject matter, which are difficult to control, must be 
held constant if comparisons are to be valid. A few studies have 
been made with respect to scholarship, but none have been conclusive 
in establishing a superiority of one over the other. 

Believing that the shortened period in the elementary school due to 
reorganization might have an effect on the acquisition of fundamentals 
in grades 7 to 9, Beatley compared the achievement of pupils in three 
school systems. In order to obviate the influence of irrelevant factors, 
he paired the pupils on the basis of sex, chronological age, intelligence 
quotients, and educational age. Since he found no differences favoring 
either group, Beatley concluded that neither school had demonstrated 
its superiority over the other in achievement of fundamentals and that 
the junior high school is justified in allotting less time to the funda¬ 
mentals in reading, language, and arithmetic, for this has not hampered 
the growth of the pupils.” 

The funior high school and puberty. One of the earliest arguments 
for reorganizing was that the pupils of the junior high school, or of 
grades 7 to 9, would constitute a homogeneous group with respect to 
puberty. Since 1900, many investigations have been conducted to de¬ 
termine the average age at which boys and girls reach puberty and the 
range from the average. These investigations have revealed that the 
junior high school does not constitute a homogeneous group, but one 
containing wide differences with respect to stages of pubescence. As 
studies have shown, at no age is the group alike with respect to physio¬ 
logical development. Between the ages of twelve and sixteen, the 
greater percentages are at the same stage, but in the other years they 

»B. Beadey, “Achievement in the Junior High School,” pp. 78-79, Harvard 
University Press, C^bridge, Mass., 1932. 
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are divided between the three stages, prepubescent, partially pubescent, 
and pubescent. Although girls mature earlier than boys, they will show 
the same degree of variation, which makes the group less homogeneous 
if coeducation is practiced, for girls will be further advanced than 
boys for any given age or grade. Junior-high-school pupils are made 
still more heterogeneous with respect to physiological development 
because of the age range of a given grade caused by under- and over¬ 
ageness. The greatest single group in the elementary school is pre¬ 
pubescent; in the senior high school, the majority are postpubescent. 
This leaves the junior high school composed of pupils between these 
two extremes who are at all stages of development. It has been found 
that high-school pupils are not homogeneous with respect to any meas¬ 
ure of development, and there is little justification for establishing a 
separate school for grades 7 through 9 on this basis alone. 

The junior high school and fundamentals. Some of the criticisms 
against reorganized schools are that they give too much pupil freedom 
and pupil responsibility and not enough adult supervision and guidance. 
They are also criticized on the ground that the curricula are so full 
of activities that consume all the teachers’ time that they have no time 
left to prepare for classwork and that pupils also engage in so many 
activities, take so many trips, and have so many courses that the funda¬ 
mentals of reading, writing, and arithmetic are neglected. This criticism 
is voiced against schools organized on the 8-4 plan also. Comparisons 
of pupil performances on standardized tests have shown that pupils of 
today are equal, if not superior, to those of a decade or so ago and 
that an enriched curriculum and co-curricular program of activities 
has not had a detrimental effect on the acquisition of fundamentals. 


PI^OBLEMS OF ARTICULATION 

Good articulation between the elementary and secondary school 
cannot be achieved by an administrative change or a change in organ¬ 
ization alone. The junior high school makes provision for greater 
articulation and faciUtates it but does not necessarily produce it be¬ 
cause of any inherent powers. School organization should help provide 
an uninterrupted, continuously adjusted education for every pupil unol 
he reaches the maximum development possible. This aim can be ac- 
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complished with or without the junior high schools. However, since 
the junior high school is at no point wholly like either the elementary 
school or the senior high school, it serves as a transition period. It has 
elements in common with both the upper and the lower division and 
also has some features and functions peculiar to it alone. 

Causes of inarticutation. There are several features that do or may 
cause poor articulation, which may be defined as anything in the 
school system causing delays and stops over which the pupil has no 
control. These may be considered as factors or the lack of certain 
factors which will retard or hinder pupils’ progress. The following 
adjustments must be made in order to secure good articulation: 

1. Closer reladon between all grades in materials and methods. 

2. Slow change from one-teacher to many-teacher plan. 

3. Slow change from work closely supervised to that which is inde¬ 
pendent. 

4. Gradual introduction of new subjects, as algebra. 

5. Gradual introduction of electives. 

6 . Promotion of pupils by subjects rather than by grades. 

7. Exploratory subjects introduced for guidance. 

8 . Transition from one grade to another to be not too difficult. 

9. Attempt to be made to retain pupils longer in school. 

10. Materials and methods to be adapted to pupils. 

Promofiono/ policies. There is a definite tendency to promote pupils 
from one grade to another without maintaining any definite standards. 
One year in each grade, provided that the pupil has been in attendance 
an adequate number of days, is considered sufficient. The majority of 
schools have the policy of receiving pupils in the junior high school 
from the elementary school without maintaining any definite standards, 
and, similarly, pupils are received in the senior high school from the 
junior high school. These liberal tendencies are policies and are not 
considered ironclad rules of promotion. There are conditions which 
might make it advisable to require a pupil to repeat a grade or subject 
in order to have a better preparation for the work of the next higher 
grade. Flexibility and judgment are needed in the execution of all 
poUcies, but if this one is accepted and used in determining promotions, 
greater articulation will be secured. One should always bear in mind 
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that preparation for high school is not the primary purpose of the 
elementary school. 

Co//ege-enfrance requ/remenfs ond the junior high school. College- 
entrance requirements based on 15 units of high-school work were 
common before the junior-high-school movement became widespread. 
Since only 12 units are normally earned in the senior high school, it 
is necessary to include the work of the last year of the junior high 
school in the transcript in order to make 15 units. This practice re¬ 
sulted in a partial domination of the junior-high-school curriculum by 
the colleges which acted as a damper on an enriched curriculum. It 
also resulted in considering the ninth grade as belonging more to the 
senior than to the junior high school. That this practice is disappear¬ 
ing is evidenced by the fact that the majority of colleges in the United 
States admit pupils on the basis of 12 units earned in the last three 
years of high school. 

Summary and principles. Beginning with 1909, high schools have 
been reorganizing until now the majority are of the reorganized type. 
Many of the claims which furnished the basis for reorganization have 
not been substantiated by experimentation; but even though it cannot 
be demonstrated that reorganization results in greater holding power, 
better scholarship, and greater articulation, there are other features 
which more than justify the change, such as an enriched curriculum, 
homogeneous grouping, departmentalization, earlier introduction of 
secondary-school subjects, and an activity program. Although greater 
articulation between the elementary and secondary school has not been 
an outstanding outcome, it would be safe to say that reorganization has 
produced greater articulation and has made provision for a closer 
relationship, which could hardly be achieved by the 8-4 plan. If present 
trends continue, the 8-4 plan will be completely replaced by reorgan¬ 


ized types in a few decades. 

In order that the secondary school may maintain the proper relation¬ 
ship with the elementary school, the following principles should be 


practiced: 

1. The secondary school should receive pupUs from the elementary school 

without requiring any set standards of achievement. ^ 

2. Close articularion should be maintained between the two divisions s 
that no factors in the school system will impede the orderly progress of 


youth. 
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3. Reorganized schools, especially the undivided junior-senior high 
schools, are the best for facilitating closer articulation and meeting the 
needs of youth. 

4. Reorganization alone will not achieve articulation, but it should aid 
in helping the school fulfill its functions of guidance and exploration and 
of providing an enriched curriculum of activities and experiences; should 
prevent duplication in the curriculum; and should give pupils an oppor¬ 
tunity to study secondary-school subjects one or two years earlier. 

5. Educational policies pertaining to the junior high school should be 
broad, flexible, and democratic. A few specific ones are: 

a. Promotion should be based on factors other than set standards of 
achievement. Save in unusual circumstances, pupils should not be required 
to repeat a subject. 

if. Promotion should be by subject rather than by grade. 

c. Sex segregation should be practiced in few, if any, subjects. 

<f. Departmentalization should be introduced gradually. 

6 . The type of organization for a school system should be determined 
locally after a study of the needs of pupils and the local conditions for 
meeting them; however, the welfare of youth should be given primary 
consideration, rather than administrative convenience or economy. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


The aims, functions, and purposes of the three divisions of our school 
system, elementary, secondary, and higher, are not fundamentally dif¬ 
ferent. All have the same general aims but differ in the emphasis placed 
upon various phases. The elementary school is concerned with all 
youth and aims to create a literate people and teach fundamental prin¬ 
ciples basic to further learning; the secondary school furthers these 
aims, is beginning to be extended to all youth, and furnishes a founda¬ 
tion for vocational training. Colleges and universities are designed to 
give advanced education for those who are to fill professional, man¬ 
agerial, and technological positions and to provide further general non- 
vocational education. 

The late President L. D. Coffman of the University of Minnesota 
gave the following as the characteristics and functions of a state uni¬ 
versity: ^ 

1. To advance learning through study, research, and inquiry into various 
fields and maintain freedom to learn. 

2. To advance personal culture. 

3. To elevate the aesthetic and personal ideals and practices of students. 

4. To disseminate knowledge, especially to the adult population. 

5. To develop and train leaders. 

6. To gain an understanding of society. 

7. To give instruction in subjects designed to fit one for the practice of 
some vocational skill. 

‘ L. D. Coffman, Building a State University, Journal of the American Associa¬ 
tion of University Women, 29 (January, 1936), pp. 67-72. 
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The President’s Commission on Higher Education states three prin¬ 
cipal goals for higher education which should come first in our timer * 

1. Education for a fuller realization of democracy in every phase of living. 

2. Education directly and explicitly for international understanding and 
cooperation. 

3. Education for the application of creative imagination and trained in¬ 
telligence to the solution of social problems and to the adminispation of 
public affairs. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Early American universities. The founders of Harvard in 1636 
merely transplanted the European idea of a university to America, 
with Cambridge as a model. The curriculum of Harvard in 1642 con¬ 
sisted of logic, metaphysics, ethics, politics, mathematics, astronomy, 
Greek, dialectic, declamation, Chaldean, and translation of the Bible 
from the Hebrew to the Greek into Latin. For the first century the 
enrollment never exceeded 20 students. The chief purpose and aim was 
to train boys for the ministry. 

The College of William and Mary, founded in 1693, was established 
by the Church of England so that the church of Virginia might have 
“ministers of the gospel.” Yale, a Congregational church school, was 
modeled after the University of Edinburgh. It started in 1701 as a 
“collegiate institute” and became a college in 1745. Its aims included 
training for the “civil state” as well as for the ministry. The University 
of Pennsylvania grew out of Benjamin Franklin’s Academy, founded 
in 1751, and is one of the few early colleges which does not owe its 
existence to the zeal of religious organizations to train youth to be 
Christian ministers. 

Denominationaf oniversif/es. As various denominational groups in¬ 
creased in membership, they established schools to train ministers in 
their own faith. Besides Harvard, Yale, and William and Mary, the 
following denominational schools were established before the Revo- 
ludon: Princeton, founded by the Presbyterians in 1746; Dartmouth, 
by the Congregationalists in 1769; King’s College, now Colunibia, 
founded by the Episcopalians in 1754; Brown University, founded m 

2 “Higher Education for American Democracy,” Vol. I, p. 8, Establishing the 
Goals, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., December, 1947. 
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1764 by the Baptists; and Rutgers in New Jersey, founded in 1766 by 
tbe Dutch Reformed Church.® 

These schools were supported largely by private contributions and 
fees and were obliged to seek their charters from England. The stu¬ 
dents were younger than college students of today, the average age 
of entering being 151/2 years, or what is now regarded as secondary- 
school age. 

Slowly these schools became nonsectarian in character, their aims 
became broader, and their curricula e.xpanded to meet the needs of 
students not preparing for the ministry. They are regarded now as 
church-related schools. 

The rise of state universities. After the Revolutionary War the vari¬ 
ous states soon undertook the responsibility of articulating or unifying 
all the educational institutions of a state under one head called a “Uni¬ 
versity of the State.” This was a much broader concept than that 
usually thought of when one thinks of a state university. This was 
done in New York in 1784, and today all educational agencies sup¬ 
ported by that state are under one institution known as the “University 
of the State of New York.” In Louisiana, an attempt to start the Uni¬ 
versity of New Orleans failed. In Michigan a similar plan succeeded 
temporarily. The idea perhaps came from France, which has the Im¬ 
perial University of France, the central authority of all the schools of 
the nation. 

From 1780 to 1830, 65 colleges and universities started in the United 
States, and from then to 1900 the growth was more rapid. The Federal 
government aided the movement by the passage of the Morrill Act in 
1862, which established the “land-grant colleges,” which still receive 
funds from the Federal government. There is a total of 69 such 
schools.* In 1952, there was a total of 665 public and 1,203 private 
universities, colleges, and professional schools in the United States.* 
Some of the reasons for this growth were (1) an acceptance by 
the state of the idea that control and support of education were es¬ 
sential to the stability of democracy; (2) an expansion of the cur- 

• Frederick Eby and Charles Arrowood, “The Development of Modem Edu¬ 
cation,” pp. 21-22, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1936. 

* Land Grant Colleges and Universities, l/S. Office of Education Bulletin 1, 1947. 

^College and University Bulletin, 4 (January, 1952), Association for Higher 

Education, National Education Association, p. 3. 
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ricula to include the training of servants for the state rather than the 
narrower aim of training ministers for the Church; (3) a separation 
of the Church and state in education; (4) a country growing and de¬ 
veloping in industrial, economic, and political activities; and (5) a 
recognition of the necessity of having three divisions to the educa¬ 
tional system: elementary, secondary, and higher, each of which is 
essential. 

College enro/Zmenfs in the United Sfates. From 1890 to 1940, college 
enrollments in the United States increased from 156,756 to 1,494,203 


Year 


1890 
1900 
1910 
1920 
1930 
1940 
1943 
1947 
I954** 

Fig. 7. College enrollments in the United States from 1890 to 1954. (Data from 
Higher Education, 4 (December, 1947), p. 1; •^College and University Bulletin, 
Association for Higher Education, National Education Association, 7 (Oct. 1 and 
15, 1954), p. 4; and Biennial Survey of Education, 1942-44, US. Office of Educa¬ 
tion, 1947, p. 23.] 

(Fig. 7). This was the highest peak reached until after the Second 
World War. Immediately following 1940 and foi the next four years, 
enrollments dropped, but at the close of the war veterans began re 
turning to college in large numbers, most of them taking advantage of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, commonly caUed the 
“G.I. Bill of Rights.” College enrollments increased so rapidly during 
the years 1945 to 1947 that the total reached 2 , 340,000 students, of 
which about half, or 1,080,400, were veterans. Following this year, 
enrollments declined each year until 1951; they then started increasing. 
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For the school year 1954-55, there were 2,533,000 students enrolled, 
representing an increase over the previous year. The greatest gain was 
at the freshman level and the total increase was 3.5 per cent over 
1953-54.® Veteran enrollments decreased from 40 to 17 per cent. The 
popularity of colleges is also shown by the number of graduates in 
recent years. In 1953, 304,857 graduated from college with bachelor’s 
degrees, 61,023 with master’s degrees, and 8,309 with doctor’s degrees. 
Predictions are that the increase in enrollments will continue for several 
years and that by 1960 total enrollments will approach 3,500,000. The 
bases for the prediction are: 

1. Heavy enrollments in secondary schools, preparing more persons for 
college. 

2. Increased birth rates, reflected in college attendance. 

3. Continued prosperity, making it possible for more to attend college. 

4. Increased popularity of colleges as they meet the needs of more 
persons. 

5. Demands of industry for more highly trained persons. 

6 . Increased demands for professional services. 

Before the war, the percentage of college students who were women 
was about 39. In 1944, women made up 61 per cent of the total; in 
1946-47, this percentage dropped to 32; in 1952, it had increased to 
35.’^ These percentages indicate that men were drawn from colleges 
in great numbers for military service and that higher learning has at¬ 
tracted more men than women in the past except in teachers colleges, 
in which there is a larger number of women than men. 

Reasons for increased co//ege enro/lmenfs foUowing the war. The 
great increase in college enrollments following the war has been likened 
to the rapid growth of the high school after about 1880. Some of the 
reasons for this growth were: 

1. Veterans who were formerly enrolled in college returned to complete 
their training. 

2 . Veterans enrolled in college for the first time partly or wholly because 
of the G.I. Bill of Rights who otherwise would probably never have at¬ 
tended college. 

•College end University Bulletin, 6 (Dec. 1, 1953), p. 3, and 7 (Oct. 1 and 15 . 
1954), p. 4, Association for Higher Education, National Education Association. 

’ National Education Association News, Oct. 10, 1952, p. 3. 
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3. New students entered as freshmen who were prevented from entering 
immediately after finishing high school because they were inducted into 
service. This number had accumulated for several years. 

4. Normal growth reasons, such as a greater number of high-school 
graduates eligible for college, accessibility to college, a change in college 
curricula which made them meet the needs of a larger number of persons. 

The majority of the veterans enrolled in colleges elected to pursue 
courses of a vocational nature rather than to follow a general pattern 
of liberal arts. Those colleges or courses which enrolled the greatest 
numbers and which had the greatest increases were business, engineer¬ 
ing, and agriculture. Promise of immediate returns in some vocation 
was a strong motivating factor for the majority. They had been in 
military service for several years when they normally would have been 
in school or in industry, and although many may have desired a more 
liberal background before specialization, they felt that it was a luxury 
they could not afford. 

Major provisions of the G.f. Bill of Rights. The major provisions of 
the G.I. Bill of Rights ® were as follows: 


1. Any veteran of the Second World War who served 90 days or more, 
or who was discharged for disability before 90 days, may attend any 
school or educational institution approved by the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion, for a period of 12 months plus his length of service, and is eligible 
to receive government benefits for a period not to exceed 48 months. 

2. The benefits are: a subsistence allowance, all tuition, and books and 
supplies needed in instruction. The tuition is paid to the school on an 
actual cost basis. 

3 . This aid may be withdrawn at any time the veteran does not do satis¬ 
factory work or his conduct is not satisfactory. 

4 . The veteran is free to choose his own college and curriculum and to 
carry the same courses and load as nonveterans. 


In order to aid the returned Korean War veterans, the GI Bill was 
extended to include them.® At the same time, several student-aid bills 


8 Correct title: PubUc Law No. 346, 78th Congress: Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944. See C. K. Morse, Interpretation of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 

Act, Higher Edncarion, 1 (February, 1945), pp. 1-4. . „ ic 

8 Public Law 550, 82d Congress. See College and University Bulletin, S (Jan. 15, 
1953), Association for Higher Education, National Education Associauon, p. , 
and The New GI Bill, National Education Association, 41 (September, 195 ), 

p. 344. 
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are being considered which would extend aid to all worthy youth and 
which would correct some of the controversial issues in the GI Bills. 
The provisions of the new GI Bill, Public Law 550, covering Korean 
War veterans, have caused disagreements among colleges because they 
treat all veterans alike, with the same payments to “similarly circum¬ 
stanced” veterans, regardless of whether the institution they attend has 
a high or low tuition. 

Effect of increased coHege enroi/ments on the high schoof. The 

large increase in college enrollments will have a tendency toward 
lowering the value of a high-school diploma in the industrial world. 
Whereas formerly a high-school education was required in many 
industries and vocations, as a larger number of college-trained persons 
become available they will be preferred to those with only high-school 
education. It will likewise make it much harder for high-school grad¬ 
uates to compete in many fields because they will work with college 
graduates. Salaries will be affected, for if there is no shortage of college 
graduates, those of less training will draw less pay. The ultimate effect 
may mean a further increase in the number of high-school graduates 
who will continue their schooling. 

If this latter trend develops, the largest group in high school may be 
the college-preparatory group, and since specialized training will be 
taken beyond high school, most specific vocational training will be 
omitted from the high-school curriculum of the future. Those not 
prepared for college will perhaps have to be content with simple un¬ 
skilled jobs, for most white-collar, managerial, professional, and skilled 
vocations will require college graduates.*® 


ARTICULATION OF SECONDARY AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

The problem of articulating the high school and institutions of 
higher learning is not new. Because of the fact that the three divisions 
of our school system were established more or less independently of 
each other, problems of unifying them were inevitable. Inarticulation 
resulted because of an overlapping among divisions, a lack of conti¬ 
nuity, gaps, and an indefinite concept of the purposes of each division. 
The greatest problems of articulation are concerned with the curricu- 

*® (paries M. Armstrong, Increased College Attendance and the High School, 
Clearing House, 21 (November, 1946), pp. 139-142. 
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lum, which should be adjusted to the pupil in the light of the purposes 
of each division. 

During the time of the Latin grammar school, there were few prob¬ 
lems of articulation, for the purpose of the secondary school was 
largely to prepare boys for college entrance. Problems developed with 
the coming of the academy and high school, because of the increased 
enrollments and the increased expansion and development of colleges. 
These changes were partly a cause and partly the result of increased 
enrollments and expanded curricula and a change in the aims, func¬ 
tions, and purposes of each institution. 

Factors encounfered by the high school in securing arf/cu/afion. The 
increased secondary-school enrollment has brought into the school 
pupils with different ambitions and intentions concerning their futures 
after graduation. Roughly speaking, there are two classes: those who 
will plan or are planning to attend other schools after graduation and 
those who will plan or are planning to enter industry immediately after 
graduation. It is impossible to divide all pupils into these two definite 
groups, for many who intend to go to coUege fail to do so, and many 
who did not plan to do so finally go. Among those planning to attend 
institutions of higher learning are those who in varying degrees are 
competent for success, those who are doubtful, and those who definitely 
are not college material. The problem of selecting these pupils and 
giving them the proper training and guidance is one of the big prob¬ 
lems of the secondary school. The percentage of high-school graduates 
continuing their education into college is increasing, and the indications 
are it will continue to do so. 

Problems also arise from the difficulty in determining the exact pur¬ 
poses of colleges and how they differ. School officials as well as parents 
are often at a loss to know where to send their children. Academic 
colleges should be able to make the parents and students understand 
precisely to what their programs lead, which would make the prob¬ 
lem of articulation clearer. 

At present, many misfits would be spared the disappointing expen 
ence of faUure or of starting college and not finishing, if all colleges 
would more clearly define their purposes and let these be known to 
both prospective students and their parents. It is easy for co eges 
expand their services beyond their faciUties in order to attract more 
students until the original character of the institution is submerged. 
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Colleges differ in their purposes, in their curricular offerings, and in 
the abilities of the students attending. An improved guidance program 
in the secondary school will aid the students in selecting that school 
which will best give the training desired. The institution is not at fault 
if a student who wished to be a doctor matriculates in a teachers col¬ 
lege, but it is at fault if he is encouraged to enroll or if it tries to train 
him to be a doctor. 

Some of the major difficulties encountered by colleges and secondary 
schools in securing greater articulation are: 

1 . Lack of cooperation between colleges and secondary schools. 

2. Entrenched opinion in the college faculties concerning entrance re¬ 
quirements. 

3. Lack of adequate guidance in secondary schools for pupils who are 
planning to enter college and aid in preparing them for doing college work. 

4. Lack of objective evaluation of already existing entrance requirements. 

5. Lack of well-organized guidance work in colleges and universities. 

6 . Lack of effectiveness in colleges in properly orienting and instruct¬ 
ing freshmen so that adjustments can be made more quickly and easily. 

7. Lack of instruction in secondary schools in how to study for college 
courses. 

8 . Lack of subject standards of achievement in secondary schools. 

9. Encroachment of high schools on college subjects. 

10 . Wide differences in secondary-school standards. 

These difficulties are those which have been mentioned by colleges 
and secondary educators. Some are more valid than others, and some 
exist only in some schools and in some places. The one that seems to 
be most valid is the lack of adequate guidance for those preparing to 
enter college and of some specific preparation for doing college work. 
Those planning to enter college should be aided in selecting schools 
which will meet their needs, should be instructed in independent study, 
should be guided into courses which provide preparation for the 
courses which will be pursued in college, and should be given aptitude 
tests so that each will have some knowledge of his own capabilities. 
If these practices are adopted, better articulation will result. 

The methods most frequently employed by institutions of higher 
learning for helping freshman students make better adjustments are 
freshman, or orientation, week; orientation courses; educational guid¬ 
ance based on entrance examinations; subcollege courses for those who 
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show deficiencies in certain areas, as reading and English; ability group¬ 
ing in some subjects; and review courses. 

The chief problems recognized as causing the greatest amount of 
student difficulties after entering college are (1) lack of sufficient 
mental capacity; (2) inadequate or faulty study habits; (3) improper 
adjustment to courses; (4) lack of definite objectives and driving 
power; (5) distractions and worries; (6) lack of proper oudets- 
physical, social, and mental; and often (7) too many extracurricular 
activities. 


WHO SHOULD ATTEND COLLEGE? 


As colleges are now designed, only a few can profit by the instruc¬ 
tion given. Originally, universities were designed to train only in the 
major professions: medicine, theology, law, and teaching. This was true 
until a few generations ago. Gradually it was realized that the service 
of a university should be extended to include the training of other 
public leaders and other vocational groups at public expense, for their 
training benefited society as a whole. The increasing complexity of 
society demanding a greater variety of leaders accentuated the move¬ 
ment, and new courses and new departments were added. This expan¬ 
sion increased also as learning and knowledge increased. As a body 
of subject matter was developed, new courses were offered meeting 
the needs of a greater number of people, so that today universities 
offer instruction in law, medicine, teaching, the mimstry, engineering, 
business, agriculture (including home economics), and pharmacy, 
while a few are extending their services to the training of photog¬ 
raphers, mechanics, poUcemen, firemen, barbers and beauticians, and 
embalmers. Those who intend to pursue vocations of this nature or 
professions, and who have the aptitude, interest, and drive to profat 
from the courses offered, should attend colleges and umversmes that 


can prepare them in these fields. 

The increase in the number of college students is exerting a pr 
on colleges to modify present courses, add new courses and build new 
curricula in order to meet the demands of students. Althoug ® 
still a strong tendency to cling to the traditional pattern o ° ^ 

and discourage any student from attending who wou not 
this pattern, graduaUy this is being broken down and the cum 
are being modified to meet the needs of those who attend. 
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/{easons for attending college. Many students attend liberal-arts 
colleges for reasons other than preparation in specific vocations. The 
benefits they secure are in terms of increased cultural training, social 
training, and contacts or in the social prestige derived. Although such 
advantages are desirable, only a few can afford to attend college for 
these reasons. If there were no other values, the luxury would be an 
expensive one, not only to the individual but also to the state. Since 
the students pay only a part of the cost of maintenance and instruction, 
the state feels justified in meeting the additional expense for this group, 
for its profits indirectly, because, regardless of the student’s motives, 
there are certain desirable concomitant outcomes produced along with 
the student’s primary ones. These are, or should be, increased health, 
proper attitudes, ideals, and skills fitting one for home, civic, and com¬ 
munity leadership, and a general foundation for some vocational 
pursuit. 

If the colleges, like the high schools, attempted to meet the needs 
and capacities of all who attended or desired to attend, all youth could 
profit by attendance; but since they do not, only a select few should 
attend. After the United States has provided secondary education for 
all, she may extend her goals to include training beyond secondary. 
If this time ever arrives, it will be necessary for the colleges and uni¬ 
versities to provide instruction that will meet the needs of all who 
attend. In fact there is some evidence that some sections of the country 
are about at the point of providing at least junior-college work for all. 

Are ffie right persons going to college? Since there is an increasing 
number of persons going to college, the questions are often asked, “Are 
the right persons going to college?” “Is a college education worth the 
cost.5” and “What do college students learn?” 

To ans^ver these questions, a study was sponsored by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching of the relations between 
secondary and higher education in Pennsylvania.'* Data were secured 
for thousands of students who took an intelligence test designed to 
measure mental quickness, accurate information about a wide variety 
of general facts, and general culture. From the test results one general 
conclusion is outstanding. 

When 6,000 high-school graduates who went to college were com- 

" Goodwin Watson, How Good Are CoUeges? Pamphlet 26, PubUc Affairs 
Committee, New York, 1938. 
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pared with 12,000 who went to work, one-fourth of the noncollege 
group were better than the median of the college group. In other 
words, in order to get the highest levels of ability into college, it would 
be necessary to replace the lowest 50 per cent of those attending with 
the upper 25 per cent of those not attending. If students of the highest 
academic ability are the ones who should go to college, then the col¬ 
leges are getting only about one-half the high-school graduates they 
should. Those who did not attend college but desired to do so gave 
financial handicaps as the chief factor that kept them from attending. 

Since this study was made, college enrollments have doubled, the in¬ 
crease being mostly due to the attendance of veterans. Studies made 
comparing veterans with nonveterans show that the former are doing 
a quality of work equal to or superior to what nonveterans are doing. 

Hamilton, from an investigation of 12 institutions of higher learning, 
including Dartmouth, Yale, Harvard, Wooster, Wisconsin, Chicago, 
and Tennessee, reported that the evidence warrants the conclusion that 
veterans are equal if not superior in scholastic standing and attitudes 
to nonveterans.^* 

A study made at the University of Arkansas, covering a 12-year 
span, compared each freshman class with others and with national 
norms on the Thurstone and Thurstone Psychological Tests.” Al¬ 
though the enrollments at the university more than doubled during 
this period, no significant differences were noted in the mean scores. 
Likewise, national averages varied little from year to year even though 
enrollments for the nation more than doubled during the period.^* 

Robert L. Johnson in commenting on increased enrollments pointed 
out that scholarship is not diluted in proportion to the increased en¬ 
rollment. He added that it is futile for anyone to ask who should go 
to college; the question is, “Who are coming to college, and what are 
we going to do about it? ” 

The attitude colleges should take is to admit all who meet entrance 
requirements who want training beyond high school and to bu 
curricula to meet their needs. 

Horace E. Hamilton, How Good Is Our G.I. Student? Bdnrarfomd Fcrum, 11 


(January, 1947), pp. 213-222. u- nr 

18 Published by the American Councd on Education. Washmgton, U.C. 

1* Unpublished paper by one of the authors. ration. 

t. RoLrr L. JohnTon, Should Everyone Go to CoUege? Progrernoe Educmor^ 

23 (AprU, 1946), pp. 214-217)f. 
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COUEGB-ENTRANCB REQUIREMENTS 

During the Colonial period, entrance to college was based almost 
wholly on oral examinations and conferences with school officials. As 
the number of universities increased, the oral examination was changed 
to a written one and this system lasted throughout the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Besides the examinations, candidates were required to present 
entrance credits from a secondary school. Until 1850, only eight sub¬ 
jects were accepted, and only six more were added by 1875. From 
1640 to 1847, the subjects accepted first by Harv’ard, Yale, Princeton, 
and Michigan for entrance to the A.B. course were geography, English 
grammar, algebra, geometry, and ancient history. After the middle of 
the nineteenth century, newer subjects began to be accepted, such as 
modem United States history, physical geography, English composi¬ 
tion, physical science, English literature, and modem languages.*® 

Since 1875, many new subjects have been added to the accepted 
list of entrance requirements. The usual requirement, in terms of sub¬ 
jects, which was in common practice in 1912 and is still in vogue in 
many colleges, consists of 3 units of English, 2V4 units of mathematics, 
1 unit of science, and 1 unit of social science. Fifteen units were re¬ 
quired, and the number of courses prescribed was 10.2.** 

In the last nvo decades, there has been a tendency to liberalize the 
entrance requirements and accept candidates on bases other than sub¬ 
ject-matter requirements. However, studies made by Gladfelter, the 
National Survey of Secondary Education, the Research Division of the 
National Education Association, and Brown and Proctor reveal that 
the colleges are still rigid in their entrance prescriptions. A liberali¬ 
zation of these tendencies will do much to free the high schools in 
selecting curricular content. 

Mefhods of admission to cofiege. Gladfelter *® made a survey of 
entrance requirements for admission, as stated in their catalogues, to 
146 American colleges and universities distributed over five regional 

**Elwood P. Cubberley, “Public Education in the United States,” p. 234, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1919. 

**A. A. Douglass, “Modem Secondary Education,” p. 179, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1938. 

** Millard E. Gladfelter, The Status and Trends of College-entrance Require¬ 
ments, School Review, 45 (December, 1937), pp. 737-749. 
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territories. One hundred ^\•ere privately controlled and 46 publicly 
controlled; 25 were men’s colleges, 28 were women’s colleges, and 93 
were coeducational colleges. 

The criteria generally employed in the selection of college students 
were: 

1. Amount of preparation. 

2. Indorsement of the secondary school. 

3. Quality of preparation. 

4. Scores made on tests of scholastic aptitude. 

5. Personal qualifications. 

Amount of Preparation. The number of units prescribed for students 
has been decreasing, and an increasing number of institutions are hav¬ 
ing no prescribed units. The latter includes reputable liberal-arts col¬ 
leges scattered from coast to coast. Many institutions of high stand¬ 
ing have a tendency to set aside the pattern of required subjects for 
students of high ability and outstanding promise. 

The total number of units required for admission has changed little; 
most require 15 or 16 units, and the subject fields in which the pre¬ 
scribed units fall remain unchanged. 

The requirements in foreign languages and mathematics are de¬ 
creasing. The emphasis placed recently on the value of social sciences 
has not yet been expressed in college-entrance requirements. 

Quality of Preparation. Of the 146 institutions studied, 138 admit 
students on certificate. Only 8 institutions require the examinations of 

the College Entrance Examination Board. 

Recommendation by Prmcipal. This is a new factor in determining 
the fitness of the applicant for college. During the past decade, colleges 
have begun to rely on information furnished by principals concern¬ 
ing ability and general habits of students. Among the 146 colleges, 91 
require personal recommendations. The purpose of this is generally 
held to be an opportunity for the college to give consideration to 
students who have high ability and talent along certain fines but who 
have not excelled in the conventional program and to reject app can 
who have good school records but who would not fit into the program 

of a particular college. . . . 

Scholastic Aptitude Tests. Fifty-two of the coUeges admi^ter p - 
tude tests before admission, and 23 administer similar tests after adnus- 
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sion. The nvo tests most commonly used are the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test of the College Entrance Examination Board and the Psychological 
Examination of the American Council on Education. 

Personal Qualifications. Forty-six per cent of the 146 colleges re¬ 
quire a health examination before admission. The statement of a mini¬ 
mum age was also noted in 18 of the catalogues. Sixteen require a per¬ 
sonal interview with an officer of the college. Ninety-six require char¬ 
acter recommendations from the principal and in some cases from 
several additional persons. 

Summing up all these facts, it is noticeable that during the past 
decade colleges and universities have become more concerned with 
the intellectual ability of pupils than with the subjects completed in 
the secondary school. The unit and the subject mark as instruments 
for prediction have given way to such factors as rank in class, sequence 
in subject fields, and ratings on intelligence, psychological, and achieve¬ 
ment tests. The author concludes: 

Colleges are becoming more concerned than formerly about the personal 
strengths and qualities of students applying for admission. The wide ac¬ 
ceptance of recommendations by principals and alumni and the emphasis 
placed on personal interviews suggest a growing interest in individuality in 
higher education. 

Many colleges desire a national distribution of their students rather 
than a local one. If too high a local standard is employed, the increase 
will be at the expense of a national distribution. With a local standard, 
students tend to remain in the same locality after graduation. The 
College Entrance Board examination method of admission has the 
effect of creating a more local and less national distribution of stu¬ 
dents in universities that employ it extensively.^® 

Sfudy by the National Survey of Secondary Education. The Na¬ 
tional Survey of Secondary Education revealed that of 517 colleges 
and universities the method used most often was the high-school tran¬ 
script, used by 63 per cent of all schools. The next most frequently 
employed methods were by the College Entrance Board examination 
and an examination by the institution, 26 per cent each. The high- 

p. 749. 

Walter J. Greenleaf, College Entrance Requirements, School Life, 22 (June, 
1937), pp. 303, 316. 
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school diploma was used as a sole basis for admission by 23 per cent of 
all schools. One concluding paragraph of this study gives a good sum¬ 
mary of practice and trends in college admission: 

In general, the higher institutions included in this study are increasing 
the number of methods by which students may gain admission. Further¬ 
more, to an increasing extent, institutions are judging applicants on the 
basis of a combination of criteria. Institutions do not in general abandon 
old criteria of admission when new ones are adopted; rather, batteries of 
criteria are set up as opposed to criteria used singly. Few really innovating 
plans of admission are reported. The trend in general is to increase the 
number of ways by which students may gain admission, at the same time, 
in many cases, raising the requirements in single methods. 

Study by the Research Division of the N.E.A. A later investigation 
concerning the types of evidence collected and used by 423 colleges 
and universities as a basis for admitting and rejecting students was 
made by the Research Division of the N.E.A. Some of the types most 
frequently used in order of their frequency were: 

1. Transcript of high-school credits and subject marks. 

2. Rank in high-school graduating class. 

3. High-school principal’s judgment. 

4. Record of personal interview by member of college staff. 

5. Description of character and personality from high school. 

6. Results of College Entrance Board examination. 

7. Results of intelligence tests. 

8. High-school diploma. 


Trends in unit requirements. The tendency to require 15 units for 
entrance is quite general, but the number of prescribed units varies. 
Most colleges prescribe 5 to 9 units; some prescribe 10 to 14. Although 
few prescribe all units, or no units, there is a slight tendency for the 
number to be reduced or toward greater freedom in substituting 
courses, as, for example, the requirement ‘‘three units of science and/or 
mathematics.” The usual subjects required are English, science, his¬ 


tory, and mathematics. 

2* National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph 10, US. Office of 

Education Bulletin 17, 1932, p. 91. , . , pj 

22 From High School to CoUege. Research Bulletin of the Nauonal Education 

Association, 16 (March, 1938), p. 79. 
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PREDETERMINING COLLEGE APTITUDE 

If one is asked the question, “What knowledge, habits, and skills 
are essential for college success?” the usual answer is given in terms 
of academic subjects pursued in high school. Thus, if one has had the 
usual pattern of college-entrance units—English, mathematics, social 
studies, science, and a foreign language—he is generally considered as 
having the necessary equipment for college success. Such a method of 
determining college aptitude presupposes that knowledge is measured 
by the number and kind of courses pursued, that a knowledge of 
courses pursued in high school is essential in order to profit by courses 
in college, and that certain high-school subjects fit one better for 
college than others. 

If the components of college aptitude are stated in terms other than 
the usual admission subjects, the necessary qualifications would be 
similar to the following: knowledge of the English language, including 
reading, writing, and speaking; a degree of intelligence sufficient to 
profit by college courses or to compete with one’s neighbors; a certain 
degree of maturity, health, and ambition and drive enough to continue 
to graduation. One might add good study habits and knowledge of 
how to take notes and how to study for and write an examination. 

It is generally supposed that those who have earned 15 units from 
an approved high school have acquired these necessary qualifications. 
Many have, but many have not. It is a fallacy to assume that study 
skills exist merely because one has completed high school or that they 
will carry over into college. It is not the knowledge of the foreign 
language, science, or mathematics that college instructors want so 
much as the degree of intelligence possessed by those who can master 
such courses. There is a wide difference in the average I.Q. of the 
various curricular groups in high school, the college-preparatory group 
ranking highest. If one reasons properly from cause to effect, it will 
become evident that it was not the particular courses or pattern of 
courses which caused this group to succeed; rather, more intelligent 
pupils took those courses and more intelligent pupils are more likely 
to succeed in college than those of less ability. 

Many students enter college who have not learned many necessary 
habits and skills in high-school courses which are more important to 
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college success than knowledge. For them, it is necessary to learn 
them while in college or fail. Important among these are skill in 
reading and study habits. Because of the differences in the quality of 
high-school courses, many pupils have been able to graduate from high 
school without devoting much time to study and have failed to develop 
proper habits and skills in reading. Many colleges have attempted to 
solve these problems by isolating the poor readers by means of exami¬ 
nations given at entrance and giving them a special reading course. 
Others have orientation courses and a freshman week designed to in¬ 
duct them into college life. 

The high school, however, is not the only place where one can 
acquire the abilities necessary to college success. Most of the tools of 
learning are acquired in the elementary school, and by the age of 20 


to 21 many persons who never attended high school have all the 
abilities necessary to success, acquired through informal educational 
agencies. Some colleges are using a “common-sense viewpoint” as an 
occasional method of admission. On this basis they are admitting stu¬ 
dents 21 years of age or over who display sufficient intelligence on 


psychological examinations, have a desire to complete college, have 


had vocational experience, and have good moral qualities. 


From 1923 to 1943, 54 students who had not finished high school 


were admitted to the University of Arkansas on this basis. When com¬ 
pared with typical students, their length of stay and the quality of 
work done warranted the conclusion that colleges may safely deviate 
occasionally from their stated entrance requirements and admit stu¬ 
dents on other bases, especially those, as veterans, who had their school¬ 
ing interrupted by factors beyond their control and who were too 

mature to return to high school." 

Sending adults to high school would probably not result in the same 
benefits that would have been realized had they attended when they 
were of high-school ages. In order for them to enter college or em¬ 
ployment most of the states have made recommendations or legal provi¬ 
sions for schools to grant “high-school graduation equivalence ce^- 
cates” to those veterans who had their schooling interrupted by in uc 
tion into the Army and who make a sufficiently high score on com- 


2a Rudyard K. Bent, Scholastic Records of Non-high School Graduate Enter¬ 
ing the University of Arkansas. JouttuU of Educational Research, 40 (October. 

1946), pp. 10&-115. 
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prehensive examinations or give credit for military service toward 
graduation. The examination usually recommended is that prepared 
by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute known as “Tests of General Edu¬ 
cational Development.” These consist of a battery of five tests cov¬ 
ering the student’s ability’ to think clearly in terms of general ideas 
and concepts in the fields of the social studies, natural sciences, litera¬ 
ture, and mathematics and also his ability to express himself correctly 
and effectively in English. The equivalence certificate may be used in 
lieu of a high-school diploma for entering certain vocations or for 
advanced study.” 

Educational guidance with respecf to college entrance. Counseling 
and guiding high-school pupils with reference to continuing their 
schooling beyond the secondary level is just as important as vocational 
guidance. The general techniques suggested for a guidance program 
outlined in Chap. 16 are as valuable in educational as in vocational 
guidance. 

That there is a need for such guidance is evidenced by the large 
number of maladjusted students who enroll in colleges each year. The 
result is failure, changes in schedules, and ultimate elimination. The 
N.E.A. survey of guidance practices in 1,600 high schools showed 
that more than t\vo-thirds of the schools indicated that they followed 
some kind of regular procedure in advising students as to whether or 
not they should enter college.-* At the same time, almost half of all 
students who entered colleges from these public high schools were 
given no official advice, while only a fourth entered without advice 
from private and parochial schools." 

Some of the questions and problems confronting pupils who are 
contemplating attending college are: 

1. Should I go to college? 

2. Do I have the ability to succeed? 

** Distributed by the Cooperative Test Service of the American CouncO on 
Education, New York, N.Y. 

**High School Credit and Diplomas through E.xaminatioiis and Out-of-school 
Experiences, Federal Security Agency, US. Office of Education Bulletin 7, 1946. 

**From High School to College, Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, 16 (March, 1938), p. 71. 
p. 70. 
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3. Is a college degree essendal or desirable in the vocation I intend to 
follow? 

4. What college should I attend? 

5. What high-school courses are required for college entrance? 

Some vital information which should be secured for each pupil 
before these questions may be answered are: 


1. Subject-matter marks on high-school courses. 

2. A description of personality and character. 

3. The number of credits earned in certain subjects. 

4. Interests and ambitions as revealed from interviews. 

5. Ratings on intelligence tests. 

6. The economic status of the family. 

7. Special abilities of students in various fields. 

8. General health record. 

9. Scores on college aptitude tests. 

10. Vocational interests and abilities. 

11. Attitude toward college. 

12. Habits of work, industry, drive, and capability of assuming responsi¬ 
bility and doing independent work. 

Sfudies in the vaUdity of college-entrance requirements. Many 
studies have been made in attempting to find valid criteria or a basis 
for predetermining college aptitude. If such a basis could be found, 
it would have two definite values: it would aid colleges in determining 
admission requirements and aid the high school in guiding and counsel¬ 
ing pupils with respect to college entrance. 

Douglass studied the academic records of 1,196 students who 
entered the University of Oregon in the school year 1926-27. Data 
concerning the high schools and the high-school work of each student 
were secured. He found that the most valuable single factor in pre¬ 
dicting the average college mark is the average high-school mark. 
Some of the coefficients of correlation found between average marks 
earned in college and high-school marks were: all subjects .56; science 

foreign language .46; social studies .44; mathematics 

28/Wd., pp. 71-72. , Cj.rtttin 

- Harl R Douglass, The Reladous of High School 
Other Factors to Academic Success at the University of Oregon, Umoernry of 

Oregon Publications, 3 (September, 1931), pp. 12-13. 
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.44; vocational subjects .35. Further conclusions drawn by the author 
were: 

1 . The number of units taken in any one subject-matter field does not 
furnish any useful basis for predicting college success. 

2. Psychological test scores correlated positively with success but were 
not better than those from separate subjects except the vocational subjects. 

3. Principals’ ratings on industry, leadership, and citizenship are all posi¬ 
tively and materially correlated with college marks, but not in sufficient 
degree to furnish alone a useful basis for prediction of college marks. 

4 . Neither the size of the secondary school from which a pupil comes 
nor the salaries paid his teachers apparently has much to do with the quality 
of work he will do in college as judged by the marks he receives. 

5. Taken over all ranges, the amount of time spent in student noncurricu- 
lar activities and at work apparently is not associated to any significant 
extent with the quality of work in college. 

These are in close agreement with other investigations. Douglass 
reports the coefficients of 29 others who found the relationship be¬ 
tween high-school and college marks. The median was .55, and of 44 
studies reporting the relationship between intelligence-test scores and 
college marks the median correlation was .45.’® 

In a project in research in universities conducted by the U.S. Office 
of Education in 60 universities and colleges concerning factors in the 
adjustment of college students, a few of the findings were: 

1. Participation in noncurricular activities pursued in high school and 
college, with the exception of athletics, in general accompanies adjustment, 
and anything which disturbs this activity also disturbs the attainment in 
scholarship. 

2. Delayed admission, or not entering college immediately after high- 
school graduation, is not associated with poor scholarship. This conclu¬ 
sion is based on data from the University of Washington only and should 
not be taken as representing the country as a whole. 

3. Students who enter college at an age greater than eighteen or nineteen 
have poorer chances of success. This conclusion does not contradict con¬ 
clusion number two, for the latter group includes those who graduated from 
high school at an advanced age and were handicapped in ability. 

pp. 14-21. 

David Segel and Maris M. Proffitt, Some Factors in the Adjustment of 
College Students, US. Office of Education Bulletin 12, 1937, pp. 1-49. 
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4. Results from the University of Washington reveal that to be self- 
supporting in college is no great handicap, for those who were 100 per cent 
self-supporting actually made better marks than the non-self-supporting 
students. 

This same conclusion was made by Book at Indiana University. 
Working students make almost as much credit as nonworking stu¬ 
dents; they loaf less, study more, and are just as intelligent as non¬ 
working students, if not more so.®* 

The relationship between high-school marks and college marks 
for four years, presented in Table 9, are in line with the results of 

Table 9. Coefficients of Correlation bePween Marks Earned in Various 
Subjects in High School and Marks for the Freshman Year 

and All Four Years in College • 



Correlation oj all 


college marks toUh 


high^school marks 

Marks in high school in 

in various subjects 

1 


Freshman 

All Jour 


year 

years 

All subjects. 

.52 

.49 

English. 

.43 

.42 

Social studies. 

.yi 

.37 

Foreign languages. 

.33 

.31 

Science. 

.43 

.33 

Mathematics. 

.42 

.38 

Art and music. 

.18 

.27 

Vocational subjects. 

.18 

.13 

Commercial subjects. 

.36 

.27 


• David Segel and Maris M. Proffitt, Som< Factors in the Adjustment of College StudeoU, tf-S. Ofia 
Educaihn BidltUn 12, 1937, pp. 15-32. 

previous investigations. They range from .13 to .49, the highest ones 
being between all subjects in high school and all subjects in college 
and the lowest between vocational subjects and all college marks. 

32 William F. Book, "How to Succeed in College," pp. 35-54, Warwick and 
York Incorporated, Baltimore, 1927. 
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Those subjects supposed to be more potent in assuring college success, 
foreign languages and mathematics, showed no higher coefficients 
than others (Table 10). In fact, mathematics in high school was only 


Ta/f/e 10. Coefficients of Correlation between High-school Marks 
Earned in Various Subjects and College Marks Earned 

in the Same Subjects * 

Marks Earned 
in Same Subject 


Subject in College 

English. .46 

Social studies. .38 

Foreign language. .43 

Sdcncc. .40 

Mathematics. .43 


* From daU presented by David Segd and blaris M. Proffitt, Some Factors in the Adjustment of College 
Students, t7.S. OJU$ 0 / Bducalion BylUiin SZ, 1937, pp. 15^2. 


slightly more related to mathematics in college than English in high 
school was to college mathematics. The coefficients were .43 and .40, 
respectively. 

Cooperaiiyfe fests of the American Council on Education. A Coopera¬ 
tive Test Service was established in 1930 by the American Council on 
Education in order to provide objective and reliable measures of in¬ 
dividual differences in educational achievement for secondary-school 
and college students. One of their contributions has been the prepa¬ 
ration of psychological examinations which have been used by many 
colleges and universities as a part of their admission program.®" Results 
from these tests constitute the major source of data for comparing 
students of one college with those of another in mental-test scores. 
The wide range in median scores found from one school to another 
suggests that either there is a wide range of abiUties or the tests are not 
equally adapted to all schools. If this latter conclusion is valid, schools 

should be cautious in using the results of group intelligence tests in 
admitting students to college. 

The eighf-yeor study and the Southern study. The Commission on 
the Relation of School and College of the Progressive Education Asso- 

"Cooperadve Achievement Tests," Cooperative Test Service, New York. 
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ciation was organized in 1930. In 1933, participating schools began 
their work. The principals of 30 high schools located in various parts 
of the United States were to recommend certain pupils who were to be 
admitted to college regardless of their patterns of work. More than 
250 colleges and universities agreed to receive these pupils (1,475) on 
this basis. The colleges were, in effect, telling the high schools that they 
were trusting their judgment and abibty in selecting the most desirable 
patterns of courses for each pupil and that they would not be discrim¬ 
inated against because of departures from the subjects prescribed for 
admission. 

The aim of the study was to secure data for a further study of con¬ 
ventional entrance requirements and to work toward closer coopera¬ 
tion with colleges. Each principal forwarded to the schools selected by 
each graduate a history of his high-school activities, including inven¬ 
tories of interests, test results, and other information deemed valuable 
to college officials in guidance. The work of these students was com¬ 
pared with that of others who met the usual entrance requirements. 

The commission completed its work in 1941 when the survivors of 
those starting high school eight years earlier finished college.** After 
studying the students thus admitted, it was found that they made bet¬ 
ter marks, took the same courses as others, earned more honors, and 
engaged in more activities. 

The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools con¬ 
ducted a study over the period 1938 to 1945 similar to the eight-year 
study. It was interrupted during the Second World War, and as a 
result they were unable to arrive at definite conclusions.*® 

Since 1940, several colleges in Michigan have been conducting an 
experiment concerning admission requirements. The colleges agreed to 
admit graduates from 54 high schools for 10 years without reference 
to the pattern of subjects which they pursued, provided they were 
recommended by the school as being among the more able students in 
the graduating class. Since this study is a phase of the Michigan Smdy 
of the Secondary-School Curriculum, it is beUeved that it wUl stimu- 

»WUford M. Aikin, A Brief Report on the “Thirty Schools” Study. Progres- 

sive EducaHon, 17 (October, 1940), pp. 425^27. 

«»Ellis F. Hartford, What Has Happened in the Southern Study • 

Proceedings of the Fifty-third Annuel Meeting of the Southern Assoc,atton of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1948, Memphis, Tenn., pp. 187-206. 
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late the improvement of curricula and instruction and will give the 
secondary schools more freedom in planning their programs.®® 

All evidence seems to agree that no special pattern of subjects need 
be followed in high school in order to achieve success in college. Suc¬ 
cess seems to depend not on specific knowledge but on competence to 
work effectively, ability to use the English language, and qualities of 
industry, application, and persistence.®^ 


DEMOCRATIZtNG HIGHER EDUCATION 

In view of the fact that college enrollments increased so markedly 
following the Second World War, President Truman appointed a 
commission of outstanding educators and civic leaders to ree.xamine 
our system of higher education in terms of its objectives, methods, and 
facilities and to recommend means of expanding educational oppor¬ 
tunities for all able young people. The committee reported in part 
in December, 1947. Some of the outstanding recommendations made 
were: *® 

1. The first condition toward equalit)' of opportunity for college educa¬ 
tion is that every qualified young person regardless of race, creed, color, 
or social status is assured of an opportunity for a good high school educa¬ 
tion in an accredited school. 

2. Following broadly the precedent set by the G.I. Bill, the Federal gov¬ 
ernment should aid undergraduate students through a program of scholar¬ 
ships based primarily on individual need. Fellowships for graduate study 
were recommended also. 

3. Tuition and other required student fees should be eliminated in all 
publicly controlled colleges and universities in the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth years. 

4. The commission is opposed to a continuance of college-admission poli¬ 
cies which result in discrimination against students on grounds of race, 
religion, color, sex, or national origin. 

®*L. S. Waskin, The Michigan Secondary School Agreement, BtJletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals of the National Education 
Association, 33 (January, 1949), p. 50. 

J* Paul Leonard, Facing the Evidence on College Entrance Requirements, 
School Review, 53 (June, 1945), pp. 327-335. 

®» “Higher Education for American Democracy,” Vol. II, Equalizing and Ex¬ 
panding Individual Opportunity, U5. Government Printing Office, Washington 
D.C, 1947. 
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5. In order to reduce the high degree of student mortality, curriculum 
improvements should be made especially in the first two years of college. 

6. As an important element in equalization, it is recommended that free, 
public, community colleges should be established offering courses in general 
education, having both terminal and transfer value, and vocational courses 
related to local needs, and adult-education programs of varied character. 

The community college may be of various types: public or private, two 
or four years beyond high school. It is believed, however, that the majority 
will be public two-year schools. They should be easily accessible to all, at 
low cost, and should serve the entire community. If a semiprofessional cur¬ 
riculum is constructed, it should be mixed with a goodly amount of gen¬ 
eral education. Also, the school should be an active center of adult educa¬ 
tion, emphasize terminal education, should be planned on a state-wide 
basis, and should have close cooperation with senior colleges. 

7. A unified program of general education is recommended. Colleges 
should find the right relationship between specialization and the transmis¬ 
sion of a common heritage toward a common citizenship. 

8. Education should be extended for all youth through the fourteenth 
grade. It is estimated that by 1960, 4,600,000 young people should be en¬ 
rolled in nonprofit institutions for education beyond the twelfth grade. 
About 2^ million of these will be in grades 13 and 14. At least 49 per cent 
of the population has the mental ability to complete 14 yeare of schooling. 
Financial assistance should be given to competent students in grades 10 
through 14 if they cannot continue without such assistance. 

Since the proposed pattern for the community colleges is similar to 
that of junior colleges, the two may eventually merge into the same 
type of school, under the name of either community or jumor college. 


ASSOCIATIONS OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

As colleges increased their enrollments, the system of admitting stu¬ 
dents only on the basis of personal interviews and written examinations, 
which was the usual practice in the latter half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, became cumbersome and inflicted a real hardship on entrants and 
university ofiicials alike. The University of Michigan as early as 1871 
began the practice of admitting students without examinations from all 
high schools approved by the authorities of the university. This system 
became popular and spread to other schools, and as a result associations 
of colleges and secondary schools have been established in all parts of 

the United States. 
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There are now six associations (Fig. 8). They are commonly called 
accrediting agencies, but actually they have no legal power to accredit 
schools. They do have standards which schools seeking membership 
must meet or which they encourage schools within the region to meet. 
They are agencies through which member universities, colleges, and 
secondary schools work together for their mutual self-improvement. 



Fig. 8. Associations of colleges and secondary schools in the United States. The 
dates represent the year of establishment. Montana is affiliated with nvo associa¬ 
tions. [Carl A. Jesscn, Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, School 
Life, 24 (July, 1939), p. 305.] 

Their purposes are to develop and maintain higher standards of 
excellence, to improve educational programs, to encourage better 
relationships between schools of the same regional association and be¬ 
tween other associations. 

A brief description of the associations follows. 

The New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
This is the oldest of the regional associations, being established in 1885. 
The association meets annually to hear instructive addresses and hold 
conferences on common problems. 

Midd/e Sfofes Assoeiot/on. The Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools was organized in 1892 and is the second oldest. 
Since 1928, a list of schools meeting state standards has been issued. 
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North Central Association. The North Central Association of Col¬ 
leges and Secondary Schools was founded in 1895. It now embraces 20 
states from West Virginia to Arizona. For some years, it has made 
intensive studies of standards and issues a list of membership schools 
meeting these standards. 

Southern Association. The Southern Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges was organized in 1895. Approving schools is one 
of its most important functions. 

Northwest Association. The Northwest Association of Secondary 
and Higher Schools is the youngest to issue a list of accredited schools. 
It was organized in 1918. Schools of Alaska and Hawaii are on its list, 
although they are not represented on its executive committee. 

Western Association. The Western Association of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges is not an accrediting institution. It includes the state of 
California only. 

Schools in regional accrediting associations agree to accept for en¬ 
trance pupils who are graduates of high schools which have met cer¬ 
tain standards as judged by inspectors. Inspections may be conducted 
by members of the staff of universities or others designated by them. 
A school may be up to standard one year and dropped from the list 
later because of a lowered rating. This may be overcome by bringing 
up the deficiency. 

The College Entrance Examination Board. At the time when most 
colleges were giving subject-matter examinations to all candidates for 
entrance, a need was felt for uniformity since practices varied so 
markedly. The College Entrance Examination Board began operating 
in 1901 for this purpose. Since that time, thousands of students have 
been examined in all parts of the country. The board does not have 
tlie power to admit one on the basis of results obtained but merely 
conducts the examinations and sends the results to any college in 
which the student desires entrance. Practically any college in the 
United States will accept the results of the board’s examinations. The 
number of candidates who take these examinations has increased 
steadily since 1943.’"’ In 1947, tests were given to 92,000 students. 

CooperofiVe study of secondary-school standards. In 1933, the six 
accrediting associations of the United States, which include all 48 

Ledyard R. Tucker, Number of Candidates Reaches New Peak. College Board 
Review, 1 (Fall, 1947), p. 19. 
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states, started a cooperative study with the ultimate aim of revising 
their standards for evaluating secondary schools. The existing stand¬ 
ards were to be revised, in the interests not only of those going to 
college but also of those not intending to go. As the study progressed, 
the term “stimulation” was frequently used, for the development of 
standards has a stimulating effect on high schools. 

The old standards had become too formalized and stereotyped. 
Evaluation in terms of physical facilities is by itself not sufficient 
evidence to determine the competence of a high school. For example, 
instead of ascertaining whether certain types of records are kept, the 
new standards determine what use is made of them; besides counting 
the books in the school library, the amount of use given them is deter¬ 
mined.*® 

Ai?»s of the Study. The purposes or aims of the study were ex¬ 
pressed or implied in the following questions: 

1. What are the characterisdcs of a good secondary school? 

2. What practicable means and methods may be employed to evaluate 
the effectiveness of a school in terms of its objectives? 

3. By what means and processes does a good school develop into a better 
one? 

4. How can regional associations stimulate secondary schools to continu¬ 
ous growth? 

Evaluative Criteria. In order to select and validate criteria for evaluat¬ 
ing secondary schools, tentative criteria were secured from publica¬ 
tions of research studies, committee reports, and other educational 
material. After a critical evaluation and classification of these data, 
200 schools were selected in the United States to cooperate in a try¬ 
out period. Each of these schools was evaluated by its own staff mem¬ 
bers, and each one was also evaluated by a visiting committee of edu¬ 
cators. Achievement tests were given to 17,000 pupils; the college 
success of 13,000 graduates was determined; a follow-up study was 
made of 6,000 pupils who did not go to college; and finally the judg- 

*®Carl A. Jessen, Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, School 
Life, 24 (July, 1939), pp. 305-306. 

«“How to Evaluate a Secondary School” (a manual), p. 1 , (^operative Study 
of Secondary School Standards, Washington, D.C., 1940. 
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ments of thousands of parents and pupils were secured concerning 
the schools.*^ 

After a complete study, evaluation, and summary of the coUected 
data were made, final standards were formulated. These appeared in a 
volume entitled “Evaluative Criteria” « and were accompanied by a 
series of bar graphs representing thermometers in a publication en¬ 
titled “Educational Temperatures.” “ Each thermometer represents a 
different phase of the educational work of the school divided into nine 
divisions: the curriculum, pupil activities, library, guidance, instruc¬ 
tion, outcomes, staff, plant, and administration. 

Use of the standards is purely optional. Many individual schools 
have elected to use them as a basis for self-evaluation leading to im¬ 
provement, and four associations, the Middle Atlantic, the Southern, 
the North Central, and the Northwestern, have announced their inten¬ 
tions of using them instead of their present standards.*® 

The standards were revised in 1950. The scope of the revision pri¬ 
marily affected the check-list items of the “Evaluative Criteria” and 
the procedures for carrying out evaluations as described in “How to 
Evaluate a Secondary School.” The revision was fundamental and 
creative, not merely an improvement of the original work, and was 
based on criticisms from their use since 1940 when they were first 
published. 

GENERAL EDUCATION 

The trend following the Second World War, as evidenced by the 
colleges entered and the courses pursued by returning veterans, was 
toward vocational subjects. The veterans, returning to civilian life, 
were older, had more responsibilities than younger students, and de¬ 
sired the shortest route to vocational efficiency. As the number of 
veterans attending college decreased and the average age of college 
students decreased, and as the tempo of life returned to a peacetime 
pace (notwithstanding the Korean War), attention was turned to the 

*^Ibid., pp. 4-6. 

48 Published by the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 

** Published by the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 

46 Jessen, loc. cit. 
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extent to which students were becoming extreme specialists with in¬ 
creased knowledge in one area and little in others. Criticisms were not 
advanced against professional and vocational education, for these were 
considered as important tasks of universities; but it was believed that 
a strictly specialized course of study was not sufficient for the needs 
of students in modem life and that, in addition, students should be¬ 
come acquainted with the most important fields of knowledge. Non- 
professional education for the purpose of giving students a broader 
background and a wider acquaintance with all areas of human knowl¬ 
edge is called general education. 

Genera/ education takes various pofferns. It is difficult to define 
general education, and most definitions are negative, stating what it is 
not rather than what it is. As a result, it has been defined in many 
ways, and there is little agreement as to just what constitutes general 
education or what it is supposed to accomplish. All seem to agree that 
the basic aims of education should be reexamined and that educated 
persons, in a broad sense, are not being developed through the tradi¬ 
tional college curricula. The addition of new courses, an increase in 
the number of electives, or the liberalizing of courses taught in a formal 
manner is not sufficient. 

Because of this lack of agreement, various methods are being em¬ 
ployed to give all students a general as well as a professional educa¬ 
tion. The traditional method employed by most colleges in order to 
assure a certain amount of breadth of knowledge is that of requiring 
all students to pursue courses in several fields, as science, English, 
social studies, and languages or mathematics, in addition to a field of 
specialization. Some colleges would increase the number of fields in 
which each student must enroll in order to assure contacts with vari¬ 
ous fields of learning. This has been extended to the point where some 
schools permit no electives or very few. 

Some colleges offer survey courses in each of the subject-matter 
areas. These are nontechnical courses covering the major concepts in 
each field and their contributions to society. Others believe that sub¬ 
ject-matter lines should be crossed and that relationships could be 
more easily learned if subjects were reorganized and certain courses 
combined. For example, rather than teaching separate courses in the 
social sciences, as history, economics, sociology, and political science 
one general course should be offered, called social science. In other 
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fields, courses would have such tides as Biology, The Humanities, 
Western Civilization, and World Masterpieces. Others believe that gen¬ 
eral education can best be achieved through the reading of the great 
books or by listening to lectures which present the major elements of 
present and past cultures. Still others believe that general education 
is a matter of method rather than a reorganization of existing courses 
or the addition of newer ones. They would teach the usual courses 
offered in colleges, but from different points of view. Each teacher 
would show the relationships of his courses to the total field of knowl¬ 
edge and would transcend subject-matter lines in planning and or¬ 
ganizing or as the occasion demanded. 

In what years should general education be stressed? There are dif¬ 
ferences of opinion not only about how to achieve general education 
but also as to when it should be stressed in the student’s program. 
Some believe that general education should be stressed in the first 
and second years of college and that two years of specialization should 
follow. The two years of general education would provide a back¬ 
ground for a better understanding of the specialized education which 
would follow. This plan would also provide time for further explora¬ 
tion and guidance, a process begun but not completed in the second¬ 
ary school. In fact, there is some tendency to require two to four 
years of general education before beginning specialization. In the 
fields of law and medicine, this has been true for some time. In the 
field of education, much of the specialized professional education has 
been advanced to the graduate school, and there is some evidence that 
the education of all teachers will require five years: four years of gen¬ 
eral education, including some specialization, followed by one year of 
professional study. 

In those fields requiring only four years of coUege in preparation for 
a vocation, as in engineering, business, agriculture, rather than concen¬ 
trating general-education courses in the first two years of coUege 
some believe that they should be spread over the entire four years of 
work. For example, under such a plan, a senior in a college of engi¬ 
neering might take a course in English Uterature or one m psychology 
or in the fine arts, as music. This is based on the purpose of a genera 
education. If general education is to enrich one’s way of hfe, it is no 
merely an acquisition, something to be acquired or enjoyed for a brief 
period^, but a process of learning and developing throughout hfe. Th 
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chances are that if it is spread over a period of years rather than con¬ 
centrated, it will have greater carry-over value and function through¬ 
out the life of each student/® 


THE JUNIOR AND COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

The junior college and the community college have as one of their 
functions that of providing a more gradual transition from secondary 
to higher education. In this respect, they are comparable with the 
junior high school. They are neither wholly secondary- nor higher- 
education but have elements of both. 

The concepts of junior and community colleges and the need for 
extending secondary education had their origin in the latter part of 
the last century. However, schools were not established with these 
concepts until about 1900, and the most rapid growth has been since 
about 1920. In 1952, there were 586 junior colleges enrolling 576,453 
students. Of these schools, 322 were public in control, and 264 were 
private.*^ 

Types of junior and community colleges. Junior colleges may be 
classified according to the basis for their administration, support, and 
aims: 

1. Those established on a regular college campus and comprising the first 
two years of college work. 

2. Local public junior colleges established and supported by the high- 
school districts, union districts, or the county as a unit. 

3. State junior colleges. 

4. Private junior colleges. 

Reasons for establishing junior eoffeges. Some of the main reasons 
for establishing junior colleges are: 

I. The European analogy. The Gymnasium of Germany and the 
lycJe of France have for years been giving students the equivalent of 
VA’o years of college training, thus leaving the universities free to de¬ 
vote their full time to research and technical training. 

<®See The General Education Movement, College and University Bulletin, 5 
(Feb. 1, 1953), pp. 1-4. 

Jesse P. Bogue, ed., “American Junior Colleges,” pp. 9-11, American C:ouncU 
on Education, Washington, D.C, 1952. 
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2. To push all secondary and many elementary courses out of the 
colleges. Studies have shown much overlapping and similarity be¬ 
tween the elementary courses in college and the same courses in high 
school. In many cases, the content and even the textbooks used were 
the same, and very little difference was observed in the method of 
instruction or the standards and quality of work. 

3. To relieve the overcrowded colleges. Since 1890, the enrollment 
in colleges has increased from 74,000 to over two million students in 
1954, or an increase of over thirty times. In many colleges, appropria¬ 
tions, building space, and number of membeis of the faculty have not 
kept pace with the increased enrollment, which has resulted in over¬ 
crowded buildings and heavy teaching loads. This crowding could be 
cared for by the junior colleges. 

4. The desire for additional education closer at home. Many parents 
are reluctant to send their children away from home to attend school 
until they have reached a degree of maturity which would enable them 
to be self-reliant. 

5. Financial difficulties. Some of the weaker four-year liberal-arts 
colleges reverted to junior colleges when they found that they were 
not financially able, or did not have a sufficient enrollment, to warrant 
a four-year program. 

Aims and fonrtions of /unior eoi/eges. The general purposes and 

objectives of the junior colleges are: 

1. To democratize and popularize college education. By making the 
first two years of college more accessible, many who will not attend 
or cannot afford to attend at more remote distances will matriculate. 
Even though they do not later attend a senior college or university, 
they have the advantage of two years of training beyond the high 

school. 

2. To provide terminal education to those not desiring to pursue 
more advanced work in higher institutions but who desire additional 
schooling beyond the high school. The curriculum is more liberal 
than specialized, more general than technical, and it is not the ^ of 
the junior coUege to give advanced technological training or to fit one 
for any of the major professions. The aims are nearly like those ot 
secondary education, and the two years may be thought of as a two- 
year extension of the secondary school. 
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3. To further the guidance function. By the end of the twelfth 
grade, many have not adequately explored the various fields of learn¬ 
ing—a function of the high school—or have not evaluated their aptitudes 
and capacities to the extent that an intelligent vocational choice may be 
made. The junior college provides uvo additional years for further 
explorations and guidance. When this is accompanied with an in¬ 
creased maturity, much safer and more practical vocational choices 
can be made. 

4. To provide better articulation and coordination between the 
senior high school and the imivershy. The transition between high 
school and higher education is abrupt. Marked changes in methods of 
discipline are made, placing the pupil on his own initiative and making 
him responsible for his own conduct. He is also responsible for budget¬ 
ing his own time and lacks the close supervision he had in high school. 
Home influence is lacking in most cases, since most must live away 
from home. The student is likely to find competition keener, the 
marking, examinations, and instructional methods different, and per¬ 
haps the pattern of course work entirely new. The junior college pro¬ 
vides an environment in which the student may be gradually inducted 
into college. 

Some of the functions of junior colleges are: 

1. They offer courses in general education rather than technological and 
professional training. 

2. They provide lower- or junior-college training for those who plan 
to attend senior college. 

3. They provide adult educadon, especially in their evening and night 
classes. 

4. They remove matriculadon deficiencies for those who do not meet 
college-entrance requirements. 

It is difficult to evaluate the aims of the junior colleges, for they 
differ markedly among themselves. There is conflicting evidence con¬ 
cerning the extent to which they provide a more gradual transition 
period ben^'een the high school and college because of the differences 
among schools, students, the type of senior college to which the stu¬ 
dents transfer, and the courses they take after they transfer. For these 
reasons, which make objective studies difficult, it is, perhaps, better not 
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to make generalizations concerning the extent to which they have 
achieved their functions and stated purposes. The best evaluation of 
them is the fact that they are growing and are being supported and 
that the majority who do transfer to other colleges and universities 
are successful. It must be kept in mind, however, that preparation for 
senior college is only one of their functions, and, in any evaluation, 
all aims, purposes, and functions should be considered. 

The community college. In recent years, the term community college 
has been used to a great extent to describe a new type of school and 
also as a new name for junior colleges. This has been done because 
of the belief that the term covmnmity is more descriptive of the char¬ 
acter of many of the schools than junior. According to definition, 
many junior colleges are community colleges; many are not. A true 
community college is one that is operated by the community at public 
expense, although those established as private schools perform in vary¬ 
ing degrees the functions of community colleges. 

In addition to the purposes of junior colleges, the peculiar charac¬ 
teristics of a community college are: 

1. They must render service primarily to the people of the community 
where they are located. 

2. They must be under public control, either local, county, or state. 

3. They must be financed through public taxation, either on the local 
or on the state basis or both; the support may be supplemented by student 
fees or direct tuition. 

4. They must provide work experience for those who must be part-time 
students. 

The general purposes are practically the same as those of the junior 
college, but, as a result of these unique characteristics, the privately 
controlled schools are not called community colleges. Furthermore, all 
public junior colleges may not meet some of the major differentiating 
characteristics, such as rendering service primarily to the community 
where they are located. 

In order to accomplish these purposes, community colleges must 
make frequent surveys in order to determine the needs of students; 
they must constantly attempt to prepare students to live more ful 

^8 Jesse P. Bogue, The Conmiunity College, pp. 4W3, McGraw-HiU Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1950. 
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and satisfying lives; they must attempt to center the adult-education 
program of the community in the community college; and they must 
consider work experience or apprenticeship training for those who 
cannot be full-time students for financial reasons. 

Growth of the /unior college. The junior college has had a rapid 
growth since the first ones were established. The number of schools 
has increased to 586 in 1952, which is a slight decrease since 1948 
owing to many schools becoming four-year schools (Table 11). The 

Table 11. Gro'wth of the Junior College from 1900 to 1992 * 


Y<ar 

Numio" 

Enrollment 

1900 

7 


1910 

53 


1920 

195 


1930 

429 

67.627 

1940 

575 

196,710 

1948 

652 

451,675 

1952 

586 

576,453 


* Ftom 1900 to 1930» d4U wore secured from Doak $. Cempbeli. **CriUca] Study of the Suted Purposes of 
the Juoior College/' George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Teaa., 1929. Receot data from Jesse 
P. Bogue, ed., “American Junior Colleges." pp. 9-n, Amencao Council on Education, Washington D C 
1952. * 

majority are publicly controlled, and the majority of students attend 
the public institutions (Table 12). A majority of the private schools are 

Table 12. Public and Private Junior Colleges in the 

United States, 1992 • 


Type 

f^umber 

Number^ 
per cent 

Enrollment 

Enrollment^ 
per cent 

Public. 

322 

55 

498,345 

86 

Private. 

264 

45 

78,108 

14 

Total.. 

586 

100 

576,453 

100 


P. Boguc, ed.. “American Junior CoUegts,” pp. J^ll. American Coundl on Education, Washington, 
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controlled by church denominations; the others are nondenominational, 
nonprofit, or proprietary schools. They have been established in the 
Western and Middle Western states more than in other sections, al¬ 
though every state has one or more schools. 

Although most of the junior colleges are accredited by state de¬ 
partments of education or state universities, in 1952 only 219 of the 586 
schools were members of the regional associations of colleges and sec¬ 
ondary schools.^® 

Junior-college trends. Some of the trends noted in junior colleges 
are: 

1. In recent years, there has been a notable shift from private to public 
junior colleges. Since 1940, the number of public colleges has increased 
from 261 to 322; the number of private colleges has decreased from 349 
to 264. 

2. The number of pupils attending is increasing rapidly (see Table 11). 

3. There is a trend away from regional to local junior colleges. Evidence 
is available to show that high-school graduates from lower socioeconomic 
levels enter public junior colleges in the local community in larger propor¬ 
tions than they enter any other type of institution beyond high school. 
It has also been shown that, the greater the distance from the school, the 
fewer the number of students who attend.®® 

4. Greater articulation between high school and the junior college is 
being achieved by more schools being housed with or near a high school.®*^ 

5. The community-college idea is spreading. 

6. Junior colleges are now being established outside the United States. 

Private junior colleges can make definite contributions which the 
public schools cannot or will not make; they can develop a religious 
program; can engage in more experimentation and research; and, owing 
to the nature of their support, have a greater compulsion to maintain 
a superior program. 

Jesse P. Bogue, ed., “American Junior Colleges,” pp. 9-11, American Council 
on Education, Washington, D.C., 1952. 

60 Leonard V. Koos, Local vs. Regional Junior Colleges, School Revtevf, 52 
(November, 1944), pp. 525-531. 

»»B. Lamar Johnson, Junior College Trends, School Reviev), 52 (December, 
1944), pp. 606-610, and Jesse P. Bogue, ed., “American Junior Colleges,” pp. 5^-11. 
American Council on Education, Washington, D.C^ 1952* 
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Guiding principles for securing greater articulation between sec¬ 
ondary schools and institutions of higher learning 

1. Close articularion should be provided and maintained between sec¬ 
ondary schools and universities; therefore: 

a. College preparatory students should be given special guidance and 
consideration in secondary schools in order to be better prepared for 
college work and to make wiser selections of colleges and courses. 

h. The junior-college division should help provide a transition period 
and further the guidance and exploration of students. 

c. Junior and communit)' colleges should give special attention to the 
aim of preparing those students for the senior college who indicate that they 
will transfer after graduation. 

2. Colleges, considered collectively, should provide for the needs of all 
high-school graduates who wish to attend; therefore, each should define 
its purposes and build a program in keeping with them. Since there are 
various types of colleges, each student should be able to find one that meets 
his needs. 

3. Many students desire schooling beyond the twelfth grade but do not 
wish to attend a regular college or university; therefore, schools with the 
concepts of the community college should meet their needs. 

4. No subject or pattern of subjects pursued in high school guarantees 
college success; therefore, methods of admission to college should be many, 
should be liberalized, and should be flexible. 

5. Cooperation between colleges and secondarj' schools is essential to the 
best interests of both; therefore, all colleges and secondary schools should 
strive for membership in one of the regional associations. All schools which 
do not meet the standards should continue to make improvements based 
on self-evaluation. 

6. Provision should be made to aid financially all worthy hlgh-school 
graduates who wish to attend college but who are unable to do so because 
of financial reasons. Federal aid may be extended to include students other 
than veterans; tuition fees can be lowered and costs of texts and other 
materials kept at a minimum. 
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THE RETENTION AND PROGRESS OF PUPILS 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


In order to achieve the goal of educating all youth through 12 grades, 
high schools have been made accessible to the majority of youth; but 
providing educational facilities alone is not adequate unless youth avail 
themselves of the opportunities. The present chapter is concerned 
with the extent to which pupils attend secondary schools and the 
factors and influences preventing them from doing so. 

The extent to which our secondary schools serve the masses of 
people cannot be accurately portrayed by the total enrollment, for 
enrollment figures do not reveal the amount of schooling each pupil 
receives, nor do they take into consideration the elimination after 
each grade. A true picture can be secured only by observing the 
secondary-school enrollment in each year and the survival rates from 
the time of entering high school to graduation. 

Retardation is usually associated with and is often a cause of elimi¬ 
nation. If the school is properly articulated, there should be little 
retardation. Elimination and retardation begin in the elementary school. 
Those eliminated during this period never reach the secondary school; 
those retarded are overage for their grade when they enter high school. 


THB EXTENT OF ELIMiNATtON 

Measures of retardation and elimination. One of the most com¬ 
monly used devices for showing the amount and extent of retardation 
is an age-grade table, which reveals the number of persons under- 

16 S 
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age, overage, or normal for their grade. This assumes that aU pupils 
should start to school at about the age of six, and complete a grade 
a year through the 12 grades. Failure of promotion, entering school 
after six, and nonattendance cause overageness, while entering school 
before six and grade skipping cause underageness. Both indicate cases 
of maladjustment, the cause of which cannot be determined by an 
examination of an age-grade table. 

Another method of showing the extent of retardation is by progress 
ratios. Normal progress is a grade a year, which, expressed as a ratio, 
is 1 divided by I, or 1.0. The denominator represents the number of 
years in school and the numerator the grade progress. A retarded 
pupil’s ratio would be less than 1, while a ratio greater than 1 would 
indicate acceleration. 

Elimination can be measured by the actual number of pupils in 
each grade compared with the preceding one or by the percentage each 
year’s enrollment is of the preceding grade. Often the percentage is 
computed on the basis of the enrollment in the first grade or the first 
year of high school. 

The extent of elimination from grade 1 through college. The extent 
of elimination from grade 1 through college is shown in Fig. 9. These 
data were secured by starting with the enrollment of the first grade 
in 1938 and noting the actual decrease in numbers for each successive 
year through elementary school, high school, and college. Following 
one class through the entire school system gives a truer picture of 
elimination than by noting the number enrolled in each grade for any 
given year, for enrollment figures for any one year are affected not 
only by withdrawals from school but also by changes in the school 
population. It will be noticed that the number of pupils in the ninth 
grade is greater than the number in the eighth. This paradox is due 
to the fact that, at the time this group was in the seventh grade, 
there were still many schools of the South which had only seven 
years in the elementary division, and the eighth year of schooling for 
them was the first year of high school, which was the ninth grade for 
the majority of pupils. Determining by interpolation the number who 
would be in grades 7, 8, and 9, the graphic picture reveals the follow¬ 
ing situation: For every 100 who started in the first grade in 1938, 
only 55 finished the eighth grade, 51 entered the ninth, 39 started in 
the senior year of high school, and only 34 remained to graduate in 
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1950. Of these 34 graduates, 13 entered college, and it is estimated that 
6 graduated. 

These data are for the United States as a whole and do not reveal 
local situations unless they conform to the average. In some communi¬ 
ties, the amount of elimination is slight from the first through the 



Fig. 9. Elimination of pupils from grade 1 through college, starting in 1938 in 
grade 1. "Estimated. (Data secured from Biennial Survey of Education, 1949^50, 
US. Office of Education, 1952, p. 46.) 

nvelfth grades; in others, percentages smaller than the average reach 
the higher grades. 

Trends in the holding power of fhe high school. Although the hold¬ 
ing power of the American school system is exceedingly low, a com¬ 
parison with previous years shows that the situation is gradually im¬ 
proving. Survival rates from the fifth grade through high school are 
shown graphically in Fig. 10. If there were no elimination, the curves 
would be straight Unes parallel to the horizontal axis. The same figure 
reveals the increase in the holding power of the high school since 1909. 
In 1950, for each 1,000 who started in the fifth grade in 1936, 504 
graduated from high school, while in 1909, it was estimated by Ayres, 
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only 100 graduated out of each 1,000 who started in the fifth grade in 
1902. The data collected by Ayres and Phillips constituted a meager 
sampling of the United States, while those of Foster represent the total 
enrollment of all schools of the country reporting to the U.S. Office 
of Education. The comparison indicates increased holding power to 
the twelfth grade. 



Fig. 10. Survival rates for public schook, fifth grade through high-school gradua¬ 
tion. (•Emery M. Foster, School Survival Rates, School Life, 23 (March, 1938), 
pp. 265-266. ••F. M. Phillips, US. Bureau of Education Bulletin 38, 1924. •••L. P. 
Ayres, “Laggards in Our Schools,” p. 71, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
1909. +From Fig. 9.] 

The extent of elimination and the trend toward greater holding 
power of the high school are also shown by the percentage of the total 
public-school enrollment in high school. If there were no elimination 
from the first through the twelfth grade, one-third of the school popu¬ 
lation would be found in the upper four years and two-thirds in the 
eight years of the elementary division. As shown in Table 13, the 
percentage of the total public-school population enrolled in the upper 
four high-school grades was 22.6 in 1950 for the country; in 1870, 
only 1.2 per cent of the total public-school enrollment was found in 
the high school. The percentage decrease since 1940 was due to the 
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Table 13. Percentage of the Total Public-school Enrollment in 

High School fro?n 1870 to 1954 • 


Y/ar 

Pa- Cent 

1870 

1.2 

1880 

1.1 

1890 

1.6 

1900 

3.3 

1910 

5.1 

1920 

10.2 

1930 

17.1 

1940 

26.0 

1950 

22.6 

1954 t 

27.0 


* Emeiy M. Fostet, StAtUtical Thumbtacks, Sck^cl Lift^ 22 (May, 19S7), pp. 277-27$, and Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States, 1949-50« U*S. Office of Education, 1952. 
t Estimated. 


heavier enrollments in the elementary school and decreased enroll¬ 
ments in secondary, which resulted in a decreased proportion in the 
high school. 

A secondary-school system may consider itself up to the average of 
the country as a whole if survival rates are as follows: 


First year. 100 

Second year.... 84 

Third year. 71 

Fourth year.... 63 
Graduate. 57 


For every 100 who start to school in the ninth grade, only 57 will 
graduate.' 

Period of greatest elimination. One of the criticisms of the 8-4 
plan of organization was that the eighth grade provided terminal edu¬ 
cation for many and caused a great amount of elimination between 
the eighth and ninth grades. Reorganization has been one of the fac- 
ton in reducing the elimination between these grades. As shown in 
Table 14, in 1927 only 80 per cent of those who finished the eighth 
grade enrolled in high school. In 1950, this number had increased to 93 
per cent. 

' Biennial Survey of Education, 1949-50, US. Office of Education, 1952. Chan. 
Ilf p. 46. 
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Table 14. Percentage of Those Finishing the Eighth Grade Who 
Enrolled in High School from 1921 to 1950 • 



* £meiy M. Foster, School Survive! RetC9» Sck^X Lift, 23 (March, 1938), pp. 265-266; Biennial Survey of 
Education, 1942-44, U.S. Office of Education, 1947, Chap. I, p. 8, and 194^50, Chap. V, p. 46. 

The number of graduates. Perhaps the best criterion for determin¬ 
ing the extent to which secondary education has been extended to all 



Fig. II. Students graduating from high school from 1890 to 1953. •Percentage 
graduates are of the total high-school enrollment. [Data secured from Biennial 
Surveys of Education; 1932-34, 1944^, 1949-50, US. Office of Education, and 
College and University Bulletin, 6 (November, 1953), Association for Higher 
Education, National Education Association, p. 1.] 

youth is the number of those who graduate. Although it is better to 
have attended high school a few years than never to have enroUed at 
all, it is not unsound to assume that values are gained in proportion to 
the length of time attended. Growth is a slow process and cannot be 
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hastened beyond certain limits; furthermore, the secondary-school cur¬ 
riculum is so organized that four years are usually required to com¬ 
plete a cycle of activities of learning and for the school to fulfill its 
legitimate functions. 

In Fig. 11 is shown the increase in the number who graduated from 
high school from 1890 to 1953. The number has increased from 43,741 
to 1,250,000. The increase in the number of graduates is to be ex¬ 
pected since the secondary-school population has also increased. It 
will be noted that the number of graduates in 1950 was less than in 
1940 owing to the decrease in high-school enrollments for the period 
prior to 1950. 

How many high-sehool graduates continue their education? Ap¬ 
proximately 46 per cent of the students who graduated from high 
school in the spring of 1953 attended college during the school year 
1953 .» 54 . In 1921, the earliest year for which these data were available, 
about 31.4 per cent of the high-school graduates enrolled in college. 
The number of students attending college for the first time in 1953 
was an increase of 7.2 per cent over the previous year.* These data 
indicate that the holding power of schools is increasing beyond the 
high school. 

The gap between ecfucafiona/ goals and practices. Among the edu¬ 
cational goals accepted by the people of the United States is that of 
secondary education for all youth. The extent to which this goal has 
been achieved is revealed by the data presented in Fig. 9 and in Tables 
12 and 13. These data reveal the wide gap bet^veen goals and prac¬ 
tices—that we did not get all the youth who should have been there 
into high school and also that many who did enroll were not retained. 
Although there is a gap between goals and practices, progress toward 
the goals is being made. 


FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH EARLY SCHOOL LEAVERS 

The exact cause of pupils’ leaving school before graduation is diffi¬ 
cult to determine. Studies of withdrawals in one school cannot be 
applied directly to individuals in another school, for the causes of a 
pupil’s leaving school can be determined only by a direct study of his 

2 College and Unwersity Bulletin, 6 (Nov. 1, 1953), National Education Associa¬ 
tion, p. 1 . 
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case. This is not always easy, since the reasons given by a pupil for 
leaving may not be the real ones. Usually, many factors, rather than a 
single factor, cause withdrawal, and pupils may not know themselves 
why they quit school. 

In general, withdrawal before graduation is accompanied with dis¬ 
satisfaction, maladjustment, and frustrations. Schools at their best, like 
the world itself, are imperfect, and, because of this, pupils are con¬ 
stantly being frustrated. They may fad to achieve good academic 
marks or popularity, may be forced to engage in uninteresting tasks or 
to compete with those who are more capable than themselves, or may 
desire to attain goals beyond their capacities. These factors cause 
frustrations, and those who quit school because of them are merely 
reacting to difficulties by withdrawing from them. Those who remain 
are confronted with the same problems, but they react differently. 
Although this implies that the cause lies within the student, many of 
the causative factors may be found in the school’s program, which 
should be studied and modified. 

Studies in causes of withdrawal. Reasons for leaving school given 
by youth have been investigated on both local and state levels. Results 
for the country must be assembled from summaries of these separate 
investigations, but since there is much agreement, some generalizations 
may be made. Reasons for leaving school, stated in general terms, have 
value in studying individual pupils or local school systems only in that 
they supply a basis for beginning. Major causes of leaving school are 
of value in planning school programs which will hold students longer, 
for major causes in one community will probably be about the same 
as those in another; the specific ones will vary. 

Dillon® studied 1,360 individuals who left school early in five large 
cities. Firsthand information was secured as to the causes of leaving. 
He found that the major reasons related to the school; the largest single 
cause was “Preferred work to school.” This was followed by financial 
and personal reasons. The major reasons for preferring work to school 
were “Not interested in schoolwork,” “Could not learn, Discour¬ 
aged,” and a dislike for teachers or subjects. “Needing money to buy 
clothes” was the chief financial reason given. 

8 Harold J. Dillon, “Early School Leavers," Narional Child Labor Committee, 
New York, 1949. 
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In this study, it was found that there was nothing unique in the 
family background of the school leavers that might cause them to 
leave. The school leavers were no more handicapped by broken homes 
or frequent changes of residence than were many others who re¬ 
mained in school. Although only 40 per cent of the school leavers 
were normal or above in intelligence, these students were considered 
to be educable in existing secondary-school programs. Many students 

with the same ability remain to graduate. 

A state-wide study was made by teachers of West \'^irginia, who 
spent three years interviewing students who withdrew from school 
before graduation. They found that a high relationship existed be- 
nveen well-prepared teachers, the education of the parents, and the 
per capita income and the holding power of schools.* 

In a study made by Henry of the schools of Arkansas, it was found 
that the percentage of withdrawals decreased as the number of cur¬ 
ricular and extracurricular offerings increased.® Factors associated with 
withdrawal were similar to those found in other studies. In order of 
importance the chief ones were marriage, lack of interest, entering the 
armed forces, lack of ability, overageness, and work. 

These and other studies have found many factors associated with 
withdrawal, but for purposes of discussion they may be divided into 
the following categories: (1) intelligence, (2) failure and retardation, 
(3) sex, (4) socioeconomic status of the family, (5) economic reasons, 
(6) health, (7) accessibility, (8) age, (9) compulsory attendance laws, 
(10) inarticulation, and (11) home conditions. 

I. Intelligence. Intelligence as a primary cause of elimination has 
been overrated. It is true that many pupils find the courses of studies 
beyond their mental capacities and eliminate themselves or are elim¬ 
inated by constant failures. However, it would be safe to say that only 
a small percentage of adolescents are so deficient in mental ability 
that they cannot profit by some kind of high-school work. Although 
pupils with low I.Q.’s do finish high school, their chances of finishing 

♦Where’s the Other 65 Per Cent? Leaders* Information Report, October, 1947, 
West Virginia Education Association, Charleston, W. Va., p. 1. 

“ Jesse D. Henry, “A Study of Some Factors Associated with the Withdrawal 
of Students from the Secondary Schools of Arkansas,” doctor’s dissertation. 
University of Arkansas, Fayeneville, 1953. 
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are somewhat reduced because of competition with those of average 
and above-average ability. To say that those pupils with low abiUty 
cannot profit by high-school work postulates an academic literary 
curriculum. This is not necessarily true, for a curriculum can be con¬ 
structed which is adapted to the needs and abilities of those of lower 
ability. In small schools with a single curriculum which all pupils must 
pursue, withdrawals are numerous. 

If the school is large enough to offer a large variety of subjects, 
even if the pupil cannot profit by one pattern of courses, he can, by 
exploration and guidance, discover those in keeping with his ability. 
Usually in the small school, the curriculum is single, classical, or col- 
lege-preparatory, with few electives and little or no chance to explore 
or find work suited to capacities. 

Most studies agree that those of low intelligence are eliminated 
in greater proportions than those of high intelligence. Those of lower 
intelligence must apply themselves more diligently to schoolwork in 
order to pass, are less likely to be interested in classical and formal 
subjects, fail in larger numbers, become retarded and discouraged, and 
drop out. Revising the curriculum to fit the varying abilities of all 
pupils has reduced the elimination among those of less ability. Edu¬ 
cators are slowly getting away from the idea that the pupil should fit 
the curriculum, and they are subscribing to the idea that the curricu¬ 
lum should fit the pupil. Like Procrustes, pupils are often either 
stretched or reduced in order to meet the standards of the curriculum 
bed—cither treatment being detrimental to their best interests. 

2. Failure and Retardation. Failure is closely associated with low 
intelligence, which is a cause of retardation and may be a direct or 
indirect cause of elimination. Other causes of failure which are related 
to low ability are a lack of interest, inability to see the need of the sub¬ 
jects being pursued, poor study habits or technique, low reading abil¬ 
ity, and a lack of application. Those of low ability are more likely 
to possess these defects than those of higher mentality. Other causes 
of failure are illness, poor health, physical handicaps, as poor vision, 
moving from school to school, or poor articulation in the school sys¬ 
tem. Inarticulation may be defined as any condition in a school system 
where a pupil’s regular progress is inhibited because of faulty curricu¬ 
lum, abrupt changes in subject matter, methods of discipline, tech- 
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niques of teaching, faulty administration, or an unsympathetic atti¬ 
tude on the part of the teachers. A pupil may fail because of poor 
educational guidance or a lack of guidance in selecting courses. 

Failure is one of the chief causes of retardation, but not the only 
cause. Other causes are prolonged absences, losses due to changing 
schools or changing curricula, entering school at a late age, or fail¬ 
ure to carry a normal load in terms of subjects. If the average pupil 
load is adapted to the average student capacity, average progress 
should not assume that half should be retarded and half accelerated 
because half are above and half below the average in mental ability. 
In group instruction, minimum standards are usually low enough so 
that by a reasonable amount of effort the less capable pupils can make 
passing marks, while the better pupils are given extra work or use 
their superior ability to make passing marks with a minimum effort. 
These conditions, and the fact that there is not perfect correspondence 
between marks and ability, and a negative relationship between marks 
and effort, render such an assumption invalid. Either acceleration or 
retardation is evidence of maladjustment to the school curriculum. 

3. Sex. In the elementary school, there is little difference in the 
number of boys compared with the number of girls, but in the sec¬ 
ondary school for some years the number of girls enrolled has ex¬ 
ceeded the number of boys. This may be explained on the grounds that 
the economic world has a greater attraction for boys, while the school 
curriculum has a greater attraction for girls or they are willing to pur¬ 
sue an uninteresting curriculum more readily than boys. 

In recent years, as schools have reorganized and curricula have been 
enriched, the number of boys remaining to graduate has increased. 
The addition of such features as activities, departmentalization, group¬ 
ing, and athletics and the introduction of new courses and the modifi¬ 
cation of old ones, have made a stronger appeal to boys than did the 
former program of offerings. 

4. Socioeconomic Stattis of Family. In the past, the high school was 
populated mostly by those in more comfortable circumstances, and to 
some extent this is true today. However, this is getting to be a less 
important factor in the holding power of the secondary school. Much 
progress has been made toward greater socioeconomic democratization. 

An investigation of about 30,000 youth in Pennsylvania who consti- 
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tuted a representative sampling of young people who left school to 
seek employment showed that the better the economic background 
from which the boys and girls came, the longer they remained in 
school.® 

The economic factor varies considerably in different sections of the 
United States. In areas where secondary schools are not easily acces¬ 
sible, it is difficult for many to pay a nonresident tuition fee and also 
pay for transportation or board. In still others, the factors of clothing 
and allowance for school and social activities play an important part in 
whether a pupil finds school attractive or not. This is especially true of 
rural youth attending a city high school. Many find it difficult to pur¬ 
chase textbooks and other necessary school supplies. Whether a pupil 
is encouraged by his parents to attend school or not is a factor, for 
those of a lower socioeconomic status received less schooling them¬ 
selves and do not encourage their children to remain to graduate from 
high school. 

Younger members of large families have a better opportunity to 
attend high school than older ones in families of lower economic status. 
This is directly due to an increased number of gainfully employed 
persons per family, which will keep some away from school because 
of employment and permit a younger brother or sister to attend 
school.^ Mortality of the parents, especially the father, is a factor 
which excludes many from school since they may find it necessary to 
seek employment. 

Personal Expenses of High-school Pupils. Further evidence that 
secondary education is selective in favor of those of higher socioeco¬ 
nomic status is shown by the amount of personal expenses incident to 
attending school. In order to determine the amount of personal ex¬ 
penses, accounts were kept by a large number of pupils in 134 high 
schools over a period of 36 weeks.® The chief items of expense and the 
average amounts for grades 9 and 12 were as follows: 

6 American Youth Commission, “Report on Secondary Education,” p. 5, Amer¬ 
ican Council on Education, Washington, D.C., 1937. , n. u 

’ Harold H. Punke, Home and FamUy Background of High-school PupUs, 

School Review, 44 (October, 1936), pp. S97-607. , „ . . 

• Paul B. Jacobson, Personal Expenses of High-school Students, School Reveoo 
52 (June, 1944), pp. J50-3S5; and Grace S. Wright, High-school Attendance and 

Family Income, School Life, 29 (June, 1947), pp. 7-10. 
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lum 

Gradf 9 

Grade 12 

Clftfhinff . 

$33.56 

14.61 

5.87 

6.59 

5.86 

4.25 

3.38 

$41.46 

16.18 

9.98 

7.91 

7.72 

4.30 

2.05 

I 

Miscellaneous: Ice cream, drinks... 
School activities. 

TransDortation. 

School suDolies.. 

Uniforms and equipment. 

Total. 

$74.12 

$89.60 


The amount spent by girls for clothing averaged $15 more than the 
amount spent by boys, for clothing was needed “to maintain self- 
respect.” The amount spent by those whose parents were engaged in 
professional pursuits averaged $96.53; those in domestic vocations, 
$76.98. 

A study was conducted by Walker ® to determine the hidden tuition 
costs in the schools of Arkansas. She found that the average cost per 
year for incidental fees, exclusive of food and clothing, was about $125 
per pupil. Many items did not have to be purchased, as admissions to 
athletic contests, but there was a “social” compulsion which was, in 
many cases, very strong. 

S. Econoniic Reasons. Although many of those who reported they 
left school for economic reasons could have remained had they so 
desired, there are many who arc unable to attend because of the desti¬ 
tute condition of the family or because the family is dependent on 
the earnings of members who are of secondary-school age. 

There has been a marked decline since 1910 in the proportionate 
number of boys and girls gainfully employed between the ages of 10 
to 15, due mostly to improved child-labor laws. In 1890, the per¬ 
centage of gainfully employed was 26 per cent for boys; in 1930, it was 
little over 6 per cent. For girls, the percentage dropped from 10 to 3 
per cent during the same period. Most of the decrease took place since 
1910, at which time the proportionate number employed was about 

“ Wanda Walker, “A Study of PupU Participation Costs in the Public Second¬ 
ary Schools of Arkansas,” doctor’s dissenation, University of Arkansas, Favette 
ville, 1953. ^ 
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the same as in 1890.^® The great majority were employed in agricul¬ 
tural work; the others were engaged in trades, domestic and personal 
service, manufacturing, and clerical work. Conditions have improved 
considerably since 1910 in the proportion of children between the 
ages of 10 to 15 doing agricultural work. 

Many pupils in the cotton-growing states are kept out of school dur¬ 
ing the late summer and early fall in order to pick cotton during those 
months and enter school in January. In other areas, attendance is lower 
during certain seasons when children help plant or harvest crops. 

6. Health. Although exact data are not available concerning the 
extent of withdrawals from school because of ill-health, it would be 
safe to conclude that it is considerable. It is a common occurrence for 
pupils to be absent from school for several months and drop out of 
school for the entire semester or year because they are unable to make 
up the work missed. Such cases often lead to discouragement and 
permanent withdrawals. 

7. Accessibility. As stated in Chap. I, in densely populated areas 
secondary schools were made accessible to all who wished to attend, 
while in mountainous and sparsely settled areas establishing schools at 
a convenient distance to all was difficult, if not impossible. Consolida¬ 
tions which were made possible with improved means of transportation 
have brought secondary education to thousands, and accessibility is 
no longer a large factor in attendance. 

8. Age. In a given grade, there is a negative correlation between 
age and intelligence, which means that the younger pupils have higher 
intelligence quotients. The younger pupils, then, are less subject to 
failure and retardation, find the courses more interesting, and are more 
likely to select for a lifework one of the professions which requires 
more schooling. The older pupils have been retarded, have failed of 
promotion, find the curriculum less interesting and more difficult, and 
often drop out when they attain the age beyond the compulsory school 
limits. Since there is also a (slight) positive relationship between socio¬ 
economic status and intelligence, the older pupils are more likely to 
come from homes of a lower economic level and are thus subject to 
withdrawal in order to help support the family, or for other causes m 

which a lack of funds plays a part. 

lopopuladon Trends and Their Educational ImpUcarions. Research Bulletin of 
the National Education Association^ 16 (January, 1938), p. 20. 
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9. Covtpitlsory Attendance Laws. The usual age of entrance into 
the secondary school is 14, and although the majority of states require 
school attendance beyond this age, work permits may be secured in 
most states if pupils have attained the age of 14 and have completed 
certain grades. Forty-five states require school attendance to the age 
of 16 or more unless work permits are secured, but only 9 states re¬ 
quire the completion of the twelfth grade or the attainment of the 
ages of 17 or 18 unless work permits are granted. The minimum school¬ 
ing required before work permits may be secured varies, but the usual 
requirement is the completion of the eighth grade.^^ 

From these facts it is evident that, if attendance laws are enforced, 
if pupils cannot secure employment, and if they are not retarded, 
compulsory education laws will retain the majority of pupils in high 
school to the tenth or eleventh grade. Attendance laws are not enforced 
rigidly beyond the elementary school. As a result, they are instru¬ 
mental in holding pupils to the high school but not through it. 

10. Inarticulation. Inarticulation refers to any condition in the school 
system, whether due to faulty methods of instruction, abrupt changes 
in discipline or the curriculum, or faulty administration, which will 
retard the normal progress of a pupil or cause failure, discouragement, 
loss of interest, or elimination. Any elimination due to inarticulation 
is caused by internal factors or is a fault of the school, rather than 
external factors, as economic conditions, health, or lack of ability. 
The abrupt change in the curriculum from the eighth grade to the 
ninth has caused much elimination due to the pupil’s lack of ability to 
adjust himself. Teachers have often been unsympathetic in their meth¬ 
ods of discipline, causing pupils to become antagonistic. Many have 
been expelled or suspended for minor offenses, and their schooling has 
been terminated. 

Dillon found that most elimination occurred at about the tenth 
grade, which is beyond the gap between the elementary and secondary 
divisions. Henry *» found better holding power in reorganized schools, 
but since they also offered more subjects, this, rather than reorganiza¬ 
tion, may have been the factor responsible for keeping students in 
school for a longer time. 

«Maris M. Proffitt, School Census, Compulsory Educadon and Child Labor, 
US. Office of Education Bulletin 2, 1945. 

12 Dillon, op. ch. 


12 Henry, op. cit. 
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11. Ho7ne Conditions. In the West Virginia study it was also 
found that there is a correspondence between the amount of education 
received by the parents and the amount received by their children. 
Both heredity and environment would account for this relationship. 
Parents are much alike in the amount of schooling they receive, and 
through heredity a child will receive a capacity; through the home 
environment, encouragement and stimulation, if not actual compulsion. 


METHODS OF REDUCING RETARDATION AND ELIMINATION 

In order to reduce the factors causing elimination and retardation, 
the following principles might be effective: 

1. The school curriculum should be adapted to the intellectual capaci¬ 
ties, interests, and needs of the pupils. It appears that we cannot make the 
pupil fit the curriculum. A more functional course of studies built upon 
the immediate needs and interests of modem youth will increase the holding 
power by creating more interest. 

2. Increased guidance service which might help to direct pupils into 
courses more suited to their abilities should be provided. 

3. The introduction of more vocational training would hold some 
students. 

4. Improved child-labor laws would no doubt keep some children in 
school. 

5. Increased health service should be provided in the schools. 

6. Making secondary education accessible to all by means of con¬ 
solidation and transportation would undoubtedly hold some pupils. 

7. Tuition of nonresident pupils should be paid by the district in which 

they live or by the state. 

8. Reduction in the number of failures would reduce retardation and 
elimination. There is a recent tendency to permit all pupUs to pursue a 
grade a year and not maintain definite subject-matter standards as a basis 

for promotion. 

9. Compulsory attendance laws should be extended to include second¬ 
ary education, and these should be rigidly enforced. 

10. Better articulation between the divisions of our school system and 

between grades should be provided. 

11. Closer home and school relationships will gain greater cooperanon 

on the part of parents in keeping pupils in school. 

• 14 Where’s the Other 65 Per Cent? Leaderf Informadon Report, October, 1947. 

West Virginia Education Association, Charleston, W. Va., p. 1. 
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12 . Schools can and should reduce the cost of personal expenses. They 
can absorb the cost of various activities, decrease emphasis upon expensive 
uniforms and class jewelry, and require less material and supplies in many 
cases. 

13. The school should provide more opportunities and help students 
find more opportunities to earn money by part-time work. 

14. In most cases, the only honors given by the school are limited and of 
an academic nature, which does not act as an incentive for the majority. 
The school could provide for more honors of various types so tliat each 
pupil would have a chance to earn one. 

15. Pupils who are required to be absent from school for long periods 
because of illness or accidents, but who are able to study at home or in 
a hospital, should be kept in continued contact with the school and aided 
in keeping up with their courses. If this plan is followed, such pupils will 
be able to rejoin their classes without loss due to absence. Many schools are 
employing “home teachers” who devote their full time to this work. 

Id. Watch for symptoms of withdrawal, and make an effort to retain 
those who show the symptoms. Various symptoms have been found by 
several investigators which help indicate potential withdrawees. Students 
are potential withdrawees who show regression in attendance and in scholar¬ 
ship; who are overage for their grade and who repeated grades in ele¬ 
mentary school, which probably caused the overageness; who failed one 
or more subjects in high school and had to repeat; and who take little in¬ 
terest in the school and engage in few extracurricular activities. 

Locating those who are likely to leave before graduation is only the 
first step in retaining them. Such pupils should be studied, encouraged 
in their work, and urged to participate in more activities. Keeping in 
close touch with their parents may aid in retaining them longer. Some¬ 
times those on the verge of leaving are scolded or punished more 
severely than they think they deser\-e; therefore, for them especially, 
diplomacy and tact should be exercised. 

Selected References for Further Reading 

Dillon, Harold J.: “Early School Leavers,” National CMld Labor Com¬ 
mittee, New York, 1949. A controlled study of the causes of pupils’ 

leaving school before graduation. 

Douglass, Harl R.: “Secondary Education," The Ronald Press Company, 

New York, 1952, Chap. VI: Pupil Retention and Related Problems, 
and Calvin Greider: “American Public Education,” The Ronald Press 
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cation, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., 1953. Symptoms which 
identify possible early school leavers, reasons for leaving, and sugges¬ 
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“How to Conduct the Holding Power Study,” State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, Ill., 1949. Specific suggestions for con¬ 
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THE CURRICULUM: CHARACTERISTICS, INTERESTS, 

AND NEEDS OF ADOLESCENTS 


The curriculum for any school or division should be constructed 
specifically for those who will pursue it, and the selection of content 
should be based on a study of that group. Since the secondary school 
is designed for adolescents, it is essential that the curriculum be based 
on a study of adolescents. The study should include the following, ** 
which furnish a basis for the curriculum: 

1. The growth and development of adolescents. 

2. The characteristics, interests, and needs of adolescents—those which 
are common to all and those for special groups. 

3. The experiences of youth which are natural for them. 

Without this knowledge, the high school will be ineffective and 
striving blindly to accomplish an undefined task. The more we know 
about the characteristics of high-school youth and their behavior, the 
more helpful we shall be in helping them develop norm all y. Many 
adolescents engage in behavior which has great developmental signifi¬ 
cance and yet may be very annoying to adults; but once we know 
youth and some of the reasons for their behavior, the easier will be the 
task of modifying it and planning a curriculum suited to that end. 

THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF ADOLESCENTS 

Definition of adolescence. The term ‘‘adolescence’* comes from the 
Latin word adolescere, which means to grow up, or to mature 
Roughly speaking, the growth of an individual may be divided into 
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three periods: preadolescence, or from birth to puberty; adolescence, 
or that period benveen the time when the procreative organs develop 
to maturity; and postadolescence, or from maturity to death. High- 
school pupils may be divided into three groups with respect to pu¬ 
berty: prepubescent, pubescent, and postpubescent. The ages at which 
these periods occur fall between the general limits of 12 to 20, although 
exceptional persons may reach puberty before 12 or after 20. 

These periods are not sharply marked, for there are no fixed turn¬ 
ing points. None of the physical indications marking puberty are 
satisfactory, for they lack objectivity and changes are not abrupt, 
but gradual. Likewise, to determine the degree of maturity by be¬ 
havior is unsatisfactory, for an adolescent will be childish in one respect 
and mature in another; and, finally, the rates of physical, mental, moral, 
and social growth are unequal. 

Adolescence, then, is a period of one’s life without fixed limits, and 
the time of occurrence and the duration vary with diiferent indi¬ 
viduals. In this present discussion, the term “adolescent” refers to high- 
school pupils regardless of their stage of development or age. 

It might appear that individual variations are so great that a group 
study of adolescents would be precluded, but such a study is possible 
because there are many common characteristics which typify the 
average or normal adolescent who might be considered as a composite 
of many. The secondary-school teacher should be cautioned in apply¬ 
ing averages to an individual. Adolescents may be grouped for study 
and for instruction, but they must be treated as individuals within 
these groups. The value of group study is to determine general char¬ 
acteristics or patterns of behavior in order that one may be more 
tolerant, sympathetic, and understanding of high-school pupils. 

Mef/iods of securing information concerning ot/oiescenfs. There are 
many popular fallacies and erroneous beliefs prevalent concerning the 
adolescent. Many of these may be traced to the work of G. Stanley 
Hall whose two volumes on the adolescent are still influencing our 
beliefs concerning this stage of development, though many of these 
beliefs did not originate with Hall. The recognition of stages in the 
development of an individual life was recognized by Aristotle, reem¬ 
phasized by Comenius, and made a vital principle by Rousseau. Rous¬ 
seau was perhaps the first to introduce the “saltatory” theory of de- 
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velopment/ that is, that new traits emerge suddenly, by leaps and 
bounds, as against the modem view that all traits are present at birth 
and develop concomitantly save as they are affected by the environ¬ 
ment. 

Rousseau called the period from 12 to 15 the “age of reason. He 
claimed that parents were in error when they supposed their children 
capable of reasoning at an early age and that children should learn 
to be satisfied with mere words even if they could not understand 
them.- He was also the originator of the recapitulation theory, that is, 
employing the history of the race to explain the development of the 
individual.® This theory has little value in illuminating individual devel¬ 
opment and educationally is not sound. On one point, however, Rous¬ 
seau made an excellent contribution. He pointed out that the child is 
not a miniature adult. During Rousseau’s time, children were dressed 
and treated as though they were little men and women, rather than 
immature beings with different characteristics and different modes of 
thinking, acting, and feeling about their environments.^ 

Other fallacies arise from unscientific methods of study and from 
the propensity to generalize from a few specific instances. Some 
theories prevalent a few decades ago and still held by some are (1) 
that adolescence is a time of abrupt, radical, and far-reaching changes; 
(2) that these changes take place in the physical, moral, mental, social, 
emotional, and religious life of the individual; and (3) that these 
changes are stimulated or caused by physiological changes associated 
with pubescence.® 

Dimock * illustrated the extent to which various beliefs are still pres¬ 
ent as holdovers from the recapitulation and individualistic psychology 
of the early twentieth century by giving a number of statements about 
the adolescent to several hundred professional workers with adoles- 

^ Frederick Eby and Charles F. Arrowood, “The Development of Modem 
Education,” p. 472, Prentice-Hall, Inc^ New York, 1936. 

2 /Wi., p. 498. 

* Ibid., p. 471. 

♦ Ibid., p. 467. 

® Hedley S. Dimock, “Rediscovering the Adolescent,” p. 252, Association Press, 
New York, 1937. 

« Ibid., pp. 254-255. 
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cents. The majority of the workers checked as true the following 
statements, which recent studies have shown to be false: 


1. The characteristics of adolescence are distincdy different from those 
in the preceding period. 

2. Adolescence is a time when religious experience is most likely to 
emerge. 

3. Adolescence is the most crucial and significant period of life. 

4. An individual usually becomes more clumsy and awkward during 
adolescence. 

5. The biological and physical changes in adolescence are largely re¬ 
sponsible for moral, social, and religious changes. 

6. The development of childhood and adolescence reflects the stages in 
man’s racial evolution. 

7. The gang is a natural and almost inevitable accompaniment of adoles¬ 
cence in boys. 

8. Adolescence represents a new birth, when the higher and more com¬ 
pletely human traits are really bom. 

9. Character and personality begin to take definite form in adolescence. 


It is easy to arrive at a false cause for an observed action or to 
designate, as peculiarly adolescent, characteristics which one has in his 
entire life. Likewise, many traits of adolescents are the results of a 
normal growth and increased chronological age, and their occurrence 
apparently in conjunction with puberty is not evidence of a cause- 
and-effect relationship. 

Adult Remembrance. One method of gaining information concern¬ 
ing adolescents is to ask adults about their lives during this period. 
The weaknesses of this are obvious. An adult is inclined to interpret 
the past in the light of the present, and if his behavior is of a certain 
nature as an adult, he is inclined to believe it was the same when he 
was an adolescent. Likewise, adults overestimate or forget. 

Popular Literature. Popular writers, lecturers, and cartoonists either 
describe or picture the adolescent in caricature, that is, exaggerate 
traits and peculiarities in order to produce a laughable effect. The 
reader, not knowing that these traits have been magnified, is likely to 


believe them to be true characteristics. 

Faulty Methods of Investigating. Many of the earlier students of the 

adolescent employed the questionnaire or interview technique of se¬ 
curing data. By this method, it was concluded that certam traits and 
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characteristics were limited to this period, while actually these traits 
might have been possessed both before and after this period. For 
example, if the question were asked, “Did you have strong religious 
convictions during adolescence?” the one interviewed by answering 
“yes” might not mean to say that this was the only time in his life 
he had them, although this inference might be made. These results, un¬ 
reliable in many respects, formed the basis of many conclusions con¬ 
cerning the adolescent, and impressions have been collected and per¬ 
petuated. 

Direct Observation and Sttidy. The most accurate manner of ob¬ 
taining information concerning the adolescent is that of going directly 
to him and making exact measurements and accurate observations. Even 
this method is difficult, for often an adolescent is reticent in revealing 
his true feelings, emotions, or beliefs. Physical measurements arc more 
exact, but we still have much to learn concerning the social, emo¬ 
tional, religious, and moral characteristics and growth of adolescents. 

Even though certain behavior patterns are observed at this period, 
it is difficult to assign a cause to them. Merely because two events 
occur simultaneously, or in close sequence, is not evidence that one is 
the cause or antecedent of the other. Both may be effects of a deeper 
cause, or they may be results of natural maturity, physically and so¬ 
cially, and independent of each other. 

Physical growth. The most observable results of growth at the time 
of puberty or early adolescence are changes in height and weight. 
Growth is rapid during this period. There is increased height, elonga¬ 
tion and ossification of bones, and a rapid growth of muscle tissue 
which causes an increase in weight. This period of growth is rapid, 
especially when contrasted with the preadolescent, when growth is 
stabilized. The control of the muscles lags behind their growth, caus¬ 
ing a temporary lessening of rhythmic action. However, there is sub¬ 
stantial improvement in motor ability at the time of most rapid growth 
in height and weight, although less than the year just prior to puberty. 
Often a consciousness of this extra size and weight causes an adolescent 
to be shy, tongue-tied, and retiring or to try to divert attention from 
himself. 

Sex Differences in Physical Growth. The growth of boys is not the 
same as that of girls. From birth to early adolescence, boys exceed 
girls in both height and weight, but beginning from about the tenth 
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to thirteenth years girls exceed boys in height, and from about the 
ages of 10 to 16 they exceed them in weight (Figs. 13 and 14). After 
these ages, boys again are taller and heavier than girls, since girls com¬ 
plete their growth several years before boys. 

There is also a change in bodily proportions. The legs are too long, 
subcutaneous fat is lost, giving an added thinness, the arms are gan- 



Fig. 13. Average height of boys and girls from birth to maturity. [B. T. Baldwin, 
The Physical Growth of Children from Birth to Maturity, Umverrity of Iowa 
Studies in Child Welfare, 1 (No. 1, 1921), pp. 63, 64, 74, 75.) 

gling, and ankles and wrists seem to be fragile in contrast to large 
hands and feet.’ 

It is believed by many that adolescents have high blood pressure 
due to a disproportionate rate of growth of the heart and the main 
arteries, as found by measuring their diameters. When data are graphed 
on the basis of cross-sectional areas of the arteries and the volume of 
the heart, the rate of growth of the two is closely related. TTierefore, 
if there is an increase in blood pressure at the time of adolescence, it 

’ Luella Cole, “Psychology of Adolescence,” Isc ed, p. 26, Rinehart & Company, 
Inc., New York, 1936. 
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is probably due to other causes, and any hygienic warnings based upon 
erroneous interpretations of growth rates should be disregarded.® 

It is normal for adolescents to experience faintness, dizziness, palpi¬ 
tations, headaches, and restlessness. In athletes, care should be taken 
not to cause overexertion or overstrain. Plenty of rest is needed, as 
well as exercise. Likewise, moderation should be practiced in such 



Fig. 14. Average weight of boys and girls from binh to maturity. [B. T. Baldwin, 
The Physical Growth of ChUdren from Birth to Maturity, University of Iowa 
Studies in Child Welfare, 1 (No. 1, 1921), pp. 63 , 64, 74, 75.1 


activities as dancing, smoking, late hours, and eating. Undue emotional 
excitement should be avoided. 

There are changes in the digestive system, causing changed appe¬ 
tites and digestive disturbances. Although the brain increases in com¬ 
plexity, it increases very Uttle in gross size. Certain glandular dis¬ 
turbances may also occur. In boys, the voice changes in pitch and 
quality, often causing some embarrassment. 

Textbook FaUacies Regarding the Development of the 
^ds He^ Research Quarterly of the American Association of Health and 
Physical Education, 8 (October, 1937), pp. 33 - 37 . 
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Puberty. Although the average age of pubescent boys has been 
estimated to be near the age of 14 and that for girls over a year less, 
the variation is so great that one cannot tell from chronological age 
alone whether an individual is prepubescent, pubescent, or postpubw- 
cent. For girls, the variation is from 9 to 18 years of age; for boys, it is 
considerably less, being from 12 to 18. 

In a typical six-year high school, for every 100 thirteen-year-old 
pupils, one will find the following degrees of variation: ® 

70 girls will be physically mature. 

30 girls will be immature. 

15 boys will be physically mature. 

85 boys will be immature. 

For every 100 fifteen-year-old pupils, the following variations will 
be found, or these variations will be found in the same pupils two years 
later: 

95 girls will be physically mature. 

5 girls will be physically immature. 

85 boys will be physically mature. 

15 boys will be physically immature. 

It will be seen that, between the ages of 13 and 15, the greatest 
changes in physical development take place, the majority of girls 
reaching puberty earlier than boys. It should also be noted that this 
distribution does not indicate the extreme variations which will be 
found. 

The criterion for determining the onset of puberty, as the term is 
most commonly used, is the maturing of the sex glands, for puberty 
consists essentially in the development of these glands. Many factors 
are associated with the age of maturity, as sex, climate, race, locality, 
intelligence, and the physical conditions of the individual. Because 
of differences in growth due to these factors, other differences will 
occur which have implications for curriculum development: differ¬ 
ences in interests, readiness, emotional maturity, attitudes toward one¬ 
self and others, and differences in social development. 

Menial growfh. There are two chief measures of mental develop¬ 
ment, or growth; the mental age (M.A.) and the intelligence quotient 

9LueUa Cole, “Psychology of Adolescence,” 3d ed., pp. 55-56, Rinehart & 
Company. Inc., New York, 1948. 
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(I.Q.)* The former, mental age, represents mental development in 
terms of growth units found by securing the average mental ability 
of pupils of different chronological ages. For example, a mental age of 
12 means the mental maturity of the average 12-year-old boy or girl. 
Mental age increases gradually from birth to maturity. After the ages 
of 9 or 10 each year’s increment is less than the previous one. About 
the ages of 14 to 16, growth decreases in rate to the extent that intel- 



Chronologicol Age 

Fic. 15. Growth in mental abilities for a high and low group of individuals. IF. N. 
Freeman and G D. Flory, Growth in Intellectual Ability as Measured by Re¬ 
peated Tests, M<mograph of the Society for Research in Child Development, 2 
(No. 7, 1937), National Research Council, Washington.! 

ligence tests are unable to measure accurately further increments. 
This does not mean that mental growth has ceased, but that the rate 
of growth has become quite slow. The upper limits of growth are not 
known, but investigations show there is growth to the ages of 17 and 
18, and perhaps it continues beyond the teen age. 

Differences will be found in the average growth rate of pupils. 
These may be due to a slow rate of advancement and because some 
pupils are low in the mental trait measured. The growth curves of two 
such groups are shown in Fig. 15. Growth for individuals may be at 
an average rate throughout; slow beginning but higher later; high 
beginning but slower later; or other possibilities of changes in rate as 

Growth curves of mental ability also reveal that each 
child has his own optimum and each one may arrive at his optimum 
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through varying rates of growth, due to the environments in which 
he lives.^® 

Developmental rates of each pupU should be known if teachers are 
to aid in choosing curricula. It must be kept in mind that growth rates 
in one trait usuaUy differ from those in others and that aptitude meas¬ 
ured at any one time may be erroneous. These facts suggest that cur¬ 
ricular activities should be selected with a knowledge of the maturity 
level of pupils, for experiences forced upon pupils before they have 
reached the maturity level for them may result in conflicts, low 
achievement, or achievement which is soon lost. It also suggests that a 
longer educational period for some pupils than for others may be 
necessary. 

In both curves shown in Fig. 15, there is no evidence of a rapid 
growth period or spurt in mental ability. There is one in physical 
growth (Figs. 13 and 14), but there is no corresponding rapid mental 
growth. Growth curves in mental ability for groups and for most 
individuals are gradual and regular. If irregularities for an individual 
occur, they are due to abrupt changes in the environment, changes in 
health, or errors in measuring mental growth. 

The intelligence quotient. The intelligence quotient, or I.Q., is a 
measure of brightness or dullness. It is the ratio between mental age 
and chronological age and is found by dividing the mental age (M.A.) 
in months or years by the chronological age (C.A.) in months or 
years. For example, if one’s M.A. is 12 years and his C.A. is 12 years, 
his I.Q. would be 12 divided by 12, or 1.00. This is multiplied by 100 
to avoid the use of decimals and becomes 100. This pupil is said to be 
normal, for he has the average mental ability for those of his same 
age. Intelligence quotients above 100 indicate that mental growth has 
been rapid. Such pupils learn more rapidly than others and are said 
to be bright. Those with I.Q.’s below 100 have had a slower rate of 
mental development and are subnormal or dull. 

One should make a clear distinction between the I.Q. and the M.A. 
The M.A. increases with age; the I.Q. during high school is relatively 
constant. Two pupils may have the same I.Q. but differ widely in their 
mental ages, and, conversely, they may have the same mental age and 
differ in I.Q. Likewise a pupil’s I.Q. will remain the same from year 

David Segel, Frustration in Adolescent Youth, US. Office of Education Bulle¬ 
tin 1, 1951, pp. 5-9. 
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to year as long as the relationship between his mental and chrono¬ 
logical ages remains the same. For example, a child who is 10 years old 
and has a mental age of 12 has an I.Q. of 120. If his I.Q. is to remain 
constant, his mental age must have reached 14.4 years by the time he is 
12 chronologically. 

There is much discussion as to the constancy of the I.Q. When we 
say constant, we usually mean that the relationship between succes¬ 
sive testings is high. Another meaning is that one keeps the same rela¬ 
tive position from the mean of the group measured on that scale.“ 
Although there are changes in the indicated I.Q. from repeated test¬ 
ings, these do not vary markedly for high-school ages. The greatest 
amount of change is during the period of childhood when marked 
changes have been noted, especially when accompanied with a radi¬ 
cal environmental change. The I.Q. becomes more stable with maturity. 

Apparent changes in the I.Q. are probably due to the unreliability 
in the measuring instruments employed rather than to actual changes 
in the I.Q. itself. Although problems concerning the causes of changes 
in the I.Q. are far from being solved, the authors are of the opinion 
that much of the apparent fluctuation is due to this lack of perfect 
reliability. It is quite probable that many changes would occur in the 
magnitude of coefficients of correlation found benveen retesting of 
the same individuals if proper allowance were made for the unrelia¬ 
bility of the tests used. 

Since there is not a perfect relationship between successive testings, 
the question may be asked, “What change may be expected during high 
school?” If one’s I.Q. is 100 upon entering high school at the age of 
14, the evidence shows that there is about 1 chance in 22 that during 
a four-year period it will increase or decrease as much as 12 points, 
and 1 chance in 3 that it will change as much as 6 points.*^ Hildreth 
found from retesting 441 school children on the Stanford-Binet tests 
that the chances are about 1 in 21 that a pupil will change 14 points of 
I.Q. even when there is not a systematic attempt to alter it.^* 


« Walter F. Dearborn and H. H. Long. On Comparing l.Q.’s at Different Age 
Levek^on^^e Same Scale, Journal of Educational Research, 18 (November, 1928), 

* nAptitude Testing” p. 40. Harper 
4 Brothers, New York, 1936, or F 

«G; HUdrath, Stanford-Binet Retests of 441 School ChUdren, Journal of 
Genettc Psychology, 33 (1926). pp. 365-386. ^ 
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Relationship between mental and physical growth. Baldwin found 
that there is a marked relationship between mental and physical 
growth. The coefficient of correlation between mental age and ana¬ 
tomical index was .87. This means that those secondary-school pupils 
who are more mature physiologically are also more mature mentally.** 

Emof/ona/ and moral development. It has been said that adolescence 
is the “heyday” of the emotions. High-school pupils have been de¬ 
scribed as giggling, erratic, vivacious youth. They change their moods 
rapidly, and one is never sure what mood will be dominant on any 
occasion. They may shout, cry, or be solemn at a football game and 
giggle in church at one time and be moved to tears a few moments 
later. Often they will be defiant of authority, show a disrespect for old 
age, or show such inconsistencies as to write an essay on respect for law 
and then show no respect for it. In school, they will occasionally doubt 
well-established facts. They are secretive, and romance seems to be a 
part of their lives. Temporary success elates them, and failure de¬ 
presses. Their pride and vanity are easily flattered and wounded. Their 
emotions seem to drive them from one extreme to another. 

There are three primary emotions during adolescence: love, fear, 
and anger. These three may be used as a basis of determining emo¬ 
tional maturity.*® A boy or girl may be mature in one and not in the 
others, for they do not necessarily develop at the same rate. Some 
of the evidences of immaturity are too much or too little anger or 
inability to control temper; inability to face responsibility and a con¬ 
stant tendency to make excuses for mistakes; possession by so many 
fears that life is unhappy; a feeling of insecurity; worry over slight 
errors; and inability to face criticism. Conversely, those who are more 
mature control their tempers, will accept responsibility, do not need 
flauery and praise to do their best work, know their own limitations, 
and have a feeling of general security. Few adolescents pass all these 

tests* j • t 

Added to these emotional conflicts, the adolescent is troubled with 
various “strains.” These are caused by changes taking place in his 
physical development and his attempts to make adaptations. FeeUng 

»B. T. Baldwin and Lorie I. Stecher. Mental Growth Curve 

Superior ChUdren, University of Iowa Studies in Child 

Marguerite Malm and Olis G. Jamison, “Adolescence, pp. 19^201, McG 

Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1952. 
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that adults do not understand him, he withdraws from them. Physi¬ 
cally he no longer looks like a child, and although he is not mature, 
he is supposed to behave like a man. He is neither the one nor the 
other. He will be told by his parents at one time to stop acting so 
childish, that he is now a man, and on the next occasion, when he at¬ 
tempts to make a decision for himself, his parents or teacher will do it 
for him, telling him he is only a child! 

A number of complex emotions, as admiration, reverence, gratitude, 
scorn, contempt, hatred, joy, grief, pity, and shame, are increased dur¬ 
ing adolescence. They are present in childhood but reach maturity 
during adolescence. 

Moral Development. The moral development of an adolescent is 
closely related to emotional development. There are nvo types of 
thinking: rational and emotional. If one’s emotions are not mature or 
under control, he is likely to act on impulses rather than reason. A 
strong sex drive, the desire to keep up with the crowd, extreme anger, 
hate, or jealousy may cause adolescents to do things their better judg¬ 
ment would condemn. It is not merely a coincidence that the curve of 
religious conversion and of crime reach their apex at about the same 
age, for the same emotions responsible for crime may also be respon¬ 
sible for interest in religion. Growth and physical make-up furnish 
the emotion, but environment determines the outlet it will take. En¬ 


vironment is the chief factor in determining the character of moral 
development. It is not an accompaniment of pubescence or of physio¬ 
logical age. 


If the school furnishes a wholesome environment, a curriculum 
adjusted to each pupil, an enriched program of activities, opportunity 
for finding directed emotional outlets in contests, games, and group 
cheers and singing, and supervised social activities, adolescents are not 
so likely to seek outlets on the streets and highways or in public amuse¬ 
ment centers and dance halls. 


Dishonesty. May and Hartshome, who made extensive studies of 
the honesty of adolescents, found that dishonest behavior correlates 
directly with a number of factors: 


Luella Cole, “Psychology of Adolescence,” 1st ed., p. 157, Rinehart & Com¬ 
pany, Inc., New York, 1936. Based on conclusions found by M. May and H. Harts¬ 
home, “Studies in Deceit,” Vol. I. pp. 408^12, The MacmiUan Company New 
York, 1928. ^ ^ 
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The inteUigent pupU cheats less on school tests than the uninteUigent, 
but both the intelligent and stupid cheat more in social situations than the 
child of average mental abUity. Educational maladjustment leads to dis¬ 
honesty, as shown by increased cheating on the part of retarded children. 
Emotional instability and suggestibility both correlate positively with dis¬ 
honest behavior. The level of honesty tends to be similar among friends or 
among members of the same family. Finally, honesty correlates highly 
with the economic and cultural level of the homes from which children 
come. 

The implications for teachers from the studies of deceit are as fol¬ 
lows: Teachers can expect cheating in schoolwork from about 35 per 
cent of children having average ability, from about 75 per cent of dull 
pupils, and even from 25 per cent of the brightest pupils. In athletic 
contests and social parties, a teacher can expect dishonest behavior from 
between 30 and 50 per cent of adolescents, without respect to the level 
of intelligence. 

Just as one enters a secondary school with a limited ability in cer¬ 
tain subjects and is caused to develop and grow in that field through 
proper instruction, so must one be aided in developing morally. Char¬ 
acter training, especially in honesty, must be provided. 

Daydreaming. Daydreaming, if not carried to excess, is not harm¬ 
ful. It is a means of satisfying thwarted desires or of escaping the 
realities of life. Daydreams are usually centered around the dreamer 
himself, who becomes the hero. Often they are used as a retreat from 
some difficult task that requires work or courage to complete. Again 
it will take the form of self-pity, usually motivated by an idea that the 
dreamer has no friends or that parents or teachers are not treating him 
justly. Love affairs, failure on a test, punishment at school, and lack of 
money, friends, or popularity will cause pupils to spend hours day¬ 
dreaming. Much of this can be cured by introducing the adolescent to 
good literature. By reliving the lives of characters of fiction, he substi¬ 
tutes adventure for dreaming. 

AOOLBSCENT TENDENCIES, DRIVES, AND PROBLEMS 

There are many activities and behavior patterns which seem to be 
characteristic of adolescents. These activities are not peculiar to them, 
for they are present with all persons, but they seem to be more pro- 
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nounced and more in evidence at this period. Many of these are hard 
to explain or to account for. In the past, because of the difficulty of 
explaining adolescent behavior, the term instinct was used very fre¬ 
quently. This was of little help to teachers, for it implied that all tend¬ 
encies were innate rather than learned, and did not aid in an under¬ 
standing of them or in helping teachers determine the cause of various 
activities and drives. More recently, the terms drive, tendencies, and 
urges have been used; however, these would be of no greater value than 
the term instinct if no attempt were made to understand the causes of 
these behavior patterns. 

Adolescent tendencies. There are many drives and tendencies which 
have been observed in adolescent behavior and have been reported in 
educational and in popular literature. Only a few of these will be pre¬ 
sented, selected on the basis of value to teachers in securing motiva¬ 
tion and in aiding students to solve their problems, understand them¬ 
selves, and become better adjusted. 

Self-assertion. Self-assertion may take many paths: to get power 
over objects, to get power over people, to defend oneself against one’s 
environment, and to resist control by others.^’ These tendencies mani¬ 
fest themselves in desiring to control some object which may be 
manipulated and which moves, to be elected to class offices or be man¬ 
agers of groups, and to attract attention by dress or jewelry. In re¬ 
sisting control, adolescents will often pretend to have headaches, to be 
ill, or to faint. Often this resistance will assume the form of stubborn¬ 
ness. Few high-school pupils are so submissive that they never rebel 
against those in authority. 

Gregariousness. The desire to be a member of a group is a strong 
drive toward organizing clubs, fraternities, and gangs. Adolescents en¬ 
joy passwords, secret signs, and initiations. If the school does not have 
a well-organized program of activities, clubs will be formed outside 
the school and will give rise to fraternities that are not desirable. This 
tendency can be used to great advantage in promoting activities in 
school. Likewise, pupils do better work when grouped in classes with 
those who arc of the same level of development and who 
same social group. 

”LueUa Cole, “Psychology of Adolescence." 3d ed, pp. llJff., Rinehart & 
Company, Inc., New York, 1948. 
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Peer Culture. Closely related to gregariousness is peer culture, which 
is defined as the life and ways of the same-age group within which an 
adolescent finds himself.*® The opinion of the group has an important 
influence on the behavior of youth. Boys and girls seem to care more 
about what their friends think about their manner, dress, conduct 
than what their parents or teachers think about these things. What 
the adolescent does is usually in accord with what his associates think 
he should do. He wants to be accepted by them, and acceptance de¬ 
pends upon doing those things w'hich are approved by the group. This 
tendency accounts for changes in style of clothing, fads in hair styles, 
using certain slang expressions, and many of the peculiar and unusual 
mannerisms which will occur suddenly among adolescents and as sud¬ 
denly change for some new pattern of conduct. It is quite common 
to hear an adolescent say, “Everyone is doing it” when actually only 
her peers are included in the statement. 

Imitation. Imitation is a drive that is present at a much earlier age 
and continues beyond adolescence. It is detected in dress, manner, 
speech and in almost all activities of high-school pupils. It can be used 
to great advantage in building character by setting models to be imi¬ 
tated or characters to be emulated. 

Attraction tov)ard the Opposite Sex. One of the strongest drives 
during adolescence is an increased attraction to the opposite sex. Al¬ 
though sexual attraction has been present before adolescence, it be¬ 
comes much stronger after the onset of puberty. This sexual awakening 
is responsible for the numerous adolescent love affairs which often 
become extremely serious, causing emotional disturbances, daydream¬ 
ing, and jealousy. Boys will usually “show ofF’ in order to attract the 
attention of girls, and girls will enjoy or pretend to enjoy the activities 
of boys. These love affairs usually are not of great duration. To adults, 
they are interesting, amusing, and often annoying. When adults oppose 
certain activities caused by love affairs, adolescents usually feel that 
they do not understand them and, for this reason, adults are not taken 
into their confidence. 

Some of the major problems of ado/escenfs. Adolescents are con¬ 
stantly confronted with problems which to them are serious and diffi¬ 
cult to solve, even though they may not seem of such importance to 
adults. They are confronted with problems because they have reached 

*8 Malm and Jamison, op. cit., pp. 115-118. 
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a higher stage of maturity and have started expanding their environ¬ 
ments and because of physiological changes which have occurred, 
causing certain urges and drives to be more pronounced. Because sex 
organs are maturing at the time of puberty, it is often thought that the 
sex drive is the dominant one in the lives of all adolescents. It is one of 
the strongest, but there are others which are equally strong, such as 
interests in athletics, hobbies, and association with others of the same 
sex. Engaging in these and other activities brings its own problems. 
These may be classified according to the area about which they are 
centered. Some of the problems centered about the adolescent him¬ 
self are: 

1. How can I become more attractive? How can 1 improve my personal 
appearance? 

2. How can I improve my personality? 

3. How can I develop self-confidence? 

4. How can I quit worrj’ing about litde things? 

5. How can I get dates with boys when ! am not supposed to ask them 
for one? 

6. How can I be sure the friends I make are the right ones? 

7. What lifework would be the best for me? 

8. Should high-school students pet and make love? 

9. How can I keep from gaining weight? 

10. What is the right and true religion? 

Many problems are centered about the home, school, and com¬ 
munity. They pertain to clothing, taking part in home responsibilities, 
money, schoolwork, joining organizations, and attending college after 
graduating from high school. Many of these cause students to worry 
and distract their attention from their schoolwork and to be silent, 
retiring, or morose. Some of the problems centered about the home, 
school, and community are: 

1. How can I have a room of my own and a place to keep my own things? 

2. What is my share of the housework, and what are my responsibilities 
at home? 

3. How soon can I be my own boss and go and come without having to 
ask my parents? 

** Ibid., pp. 54-56. 
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4. Should I choose my own clothes? 

5. Since my parents quarrel frequently, how can I be sure they are not 
going to separate? 

6. How old should I be before I get married? 

These problems are more or less of a continuing nature or those 
which confront pupils for some time before they arrive at a satisfactory 
answer or solution. There are many others which are of a more im¬ 
mediate nature which are considered serious by students and which are 
most disturbing to parents and teachers. Some of these are: 

1. Which dress shall I wear to school today? Or wear to the party? 

2. Shall I have a date with Bob or Jim since both asked me? 

3. Shall I go to the show tonight or stay at home and study? 

4. Should I use my allowance to pay my church pledge, or is this some¬ 
thing extra my dad should pay? 

5. How much help can my parente give me on a homework assignment 
before it is cheating? 

6. What shall 1 do! Dad wants the car tonight, and I promised to take 
the gang to the game in it. 

7. Should I buy my girl a corsage for the dance tonight? 

8. I’ve asked June for a date, and 1 don’t have any money. What shall 
1 do? 

Adolescent interests. Adolescents have many and strong interests. 
Often, when they fail to concentrate on school problems, teachers 
believe they have no interest or lack the ability to concentrate. Actu¬ 
ally, they are interested in something else and are probably day¬ 
dreaming or concentrating on it. They will fluctuate between having 
brief intervals of absorption in sporadic pursuits and a sustained interest 
in intellectual material. 

All interests are acquired; none are innate. For this reason, one can¬ 
not say what the interests of a given individual are until an inven¬ 
tory of them has been taken. Interests are a product of the environ¬ 
ment, and a knowledge of the total environment would be necessary 
to knew what they are. They may be determined through observa¬ 
tions of pupils’ activities, through their conversations and responses in 
class, through their reading and hobbies, and through the topics they 
select in writing papers. Each teacher should make a special attempt 
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to determine the interests of each student, either by observations or 
by means of inventories. Interest inventories may be constructed by 
teachers, or standard ones may be employed.^® 

Considered collectively, the interests of adolescents are reflected in 
their problems, which have been mentioned. Considered as individ¬ 
uals, they may be interested in any phase of human activity. In a class of 
25 to 30 pupils, one may find almost a cross section of interests. Fur¬ 
thermore, since interests are created, teachers may, through various 
teaching techniques, create interests in practically any subject or phase 
of a subject. 

The one thing for teachers to avoid doing is to assume that pupils 
are or are not interested in any particular thing or that all adolescents 
have common interests. Acting on generalizations may be misleading, 
if not harmful. Teachers should also refrain from assuming that the 
interests of one pupil are those of another or that her own interests are 
those of her pupils. Forcing adult interests on adolescents is never a 
sound principle. 

THE NEEDS OF YOUTH 

The needs of youth cannot be assumed or determined by specula¬ 
tion; neither can they be determined wholly by the activities of adults, 
for this assumes that the youth of today should or would behave 
when mature just as adults did at the time the survey was made. They 
must be determined by a careful study of youth, his natural experi¬ 
ences, and requirements which must be met in his vocational, family, 
citizenship, and social responsibilities. There is no purely scientific 
method of determining the needs of youth, and for that reason any 
listing of them must be based at least in part on judgment, for it is 
impossible to determine exactly what youth needs now and less pos¬ 
sible to determine what he will need in the future. 

Any enumeration of the needs of youth must be general in nature 
if they are representative of or common to all youth. A recent study 
of the needs of youth made by the Educational Policies Commission of 

20 Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank, Stanford University Press, Stanford, 
Calif.; aeeton Vocational Interest Inventory, The Psychological Corporation, 
New York; Pressey Interest-Attitude Tests, The Psychological Corporation, New 
York; and Thurstone Interest Schedule, The Psychological Corporation, New 
York. 
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the National Education Association is a restatement and an enrich¬ 
ment of the seven cardinal principles of secondary education. These 
are judged to be common to all youth and may be used as one of the 
bases for selecting the content of the general curriculum, and through 
variation and expansion of these provision can be made for special 
interests. The common and essential needs that all youth have in a 
democratic society are; 


1. All youth need to develop salable skills and those understandings 
and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and producdve pardcipant 
in economic life. To this end, most youth need supervised work experience 
as well as educadon in the skills and knowledge of their occupadons. 

2. All youth need to maintain and develop good health and physical 
dmess. 

3. All youth need to understand the rights and dudes of a cidzen of a 
democradc society and to be diligent and competent in the performance of 
their obligadons as members of the community and citizens of the state 
and nadon. 

4. All youth need to understand the significance of the family for the 
individual and society and the condidons conducive to successful family life. 

5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services 
intelligendy, understanding both the values received by the consumer and 
the economic consequences of their acts. 

6. All youth need to understand the methods of science, the influence 
of science on human life, and the main scientific facts concerning the nature 
of the world and of man. 

7. All youth need opportunides to develop their capacides to appreciate 
beauty in literature, art, music, and nature. 

8. All youth need to be able to use their leisure dme well and to budget 
it wisely, balancing acdvides that yield sadsfacdon to the individual with 
those which are socially useful. 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in their 
insights into ethical values and principles, and to be able to live and work 
cooperatively with others. 

10. All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, to express 
their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with understanding. 

21 The Imperative Needs of Youth, Bulletin of the 'National Association of 
Secondary School Principals of the National Education Association, 31 (March, 
1947), p. 2. The entire bulletin is devoted to a discussion of these needs. 
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In addition to these needs, seven factors common to all youth were 
presented by the Educational Policies Commission.*- These are: 

1. All American youth are citizens now and all, or nearly all, will be 
qualified voters in the future; all require education for civic responsibility 

and competence. 

2. All, or nearly all, youth are members of families now or will be in the 
future; all require an understanding of family relationships. 

3. All American youth are living in the American culture, and all, or 
nearly all, will continue to do so; aU require an understanding of the main 
elements of that culture. 

4. AU need to maintain their mental and physical health; all need in¬ 
struction to develop habits of healthful living, ways of preventing disease, 
avoiding injury, and using medical services. 

5. All American youth wiU be expected to engage in useful work; all 
therefore require occupational guidance and training. 

6. All American youth have the capacity to think rationally; all need 
to develop this capacity and, with it, an appreciation of the significance 
of truth as arrived at by the rational process. 

7. All American youth must make decisions and take actions which 
involve choices of values; all therefore need insight into ethical values and 
to grow in an understanding that the individual is of surpassing worth. 

Although these needs, which are common to all youth, should be 
given primary consideration in curriculum planning, there are many 
others of an individual or group nature which should be considered. 
The solutions to the problems which were mentioned become real 
needs for them; interests and curiosities, whether they are practical 
or not, constitute needs. In addition, they need the services of the 
school as the guidance agency to help them select goals and a lifework, 
to learn their own limitations and capacities, to select appropriate 
courses, and in some cases to choose a school to attend after finishing 
high school. They need health services in order to discover physical 
defects and have them corrected. They need a good school library 
where they can read further about their special interests, get material 
on their hobbies, find answers to their many questions and solutions to 
their problems. They need an outlet for their emotions and energy in 

“Education for All American Youth,” pp. 16-17, Educational Policies Com¬ 
mission, National Education Association, Washington, D.C., 1944. 
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the form of dramatic, literary, artistic, and athletic activities. They need 
the friendships and associations of other pupils and an opportunity to 
enjoy them in the social program of the school. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 

High school students are familiar with physical hygiene. They have 
learned the need for proper food, sleep, rest, exercise, and bodily 
cleanliness. Mental hygiene, in many respects, is similar, but it is con¬ 
cerned with the mental or psychological aspects of pupils, such as 
mental ability, emotional reactions, personality traits, character and 
moral development, and attitudes. Since these are not visible as are 
physical traits, they must be studied by actions or the behavior pat¬ 
terns of pupils. 

To a great extent the adolescent’s conduct is conditioned by his 
mental attitude, which may be defined as his pattern of thinking. 
Whether or not he possesses such traits as honesty and trustworthiness 
or has a respect for the property and rights of others and for the op¬ 
posite sex will depend upon his point of view. Actions are outward 
expressions of thoughts and emotions, and the only way one can detect 
mental activity is through physical responses or behavior patterns. 
Furthermore, one responds to a situation or has a certain reaction be¬ 
cause of his attitudes. Therefore, if an adolescent is to be taught to 
guide and direct his own conduct in a wholesome and normal manner, 
if he is to become well adjusted, his attitudes must be studied as the 
controlling factor. Aiding pupils to be better adjusted to their en¬ 
vironments and to be better able to control their own conduct is a 
major problem and major purpose of mental hygiene. 

To accomplish this goal, the entire school must cooperate. All must 
work to plan a school program which constitutes an environment 
which produces wholesome personalities and well-adjusted pupils. 
This will require a study of the causes and effects of abnormal growth, 
of the factors in the school environment which need to be modified, 
and of those which may be utilized as they are in producing normal 

psychosocial development. 

Causes of mo/od/usfmen#. An adolescent is constantly being con¬ 
fronted with problems which require his selecting some course of 
action. If the pupil is incapable of making correct decisions for him- 
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self or avoids making decisions, he may become maladjusted. It is 
possible that one may be better adjusted in some respects than in 
others. For example, one may be well adjusted to his curriculum, but 
not adjusted socially. The typical high-school environment contains 
many factors which often cause pupils to have conflicts, to be emo¬ 
tionally disturbed, to retire from realities, to daydream too much, to 
engage in immoral practices and dishonest activities, or to substitute 
goals for those they cannot attain or retreat from hard problem solv¬ 
ing. The problems themselves do not always cause an adjustment prob¬ 
lem directly, for the total school environment includes the friends the 
pupils make, the leisure reading they do, and other factors. The causes 
may also be outside influences which are carried into the school or are 
evidenced in it, such as those caused by trouble in the homes or lack 
of self-confidence developed in homes where independence is not 


promoted. 

Often maladjustment arises from attempts to attain goals beyond 
one’s ability or lack of motivation to attain them. This results in sub¬ 
stitute goals. Dissatisfactions often lead to maladjustment, such as those 
resulting in failures to achieve certain goals. Some of those frequently 


noted are failure to; 


1. Make certain marks. 

2. Be invited to join certain organizations. 

3. Qualify for a place on the team or choral club, or to get a part in a 
school play. 

4. Be elected to some office. 

5. Achieve the popularity desired. 

6. Win in some contest: athletic, literary, or musical. 

Lack of motivation may be the result of dislikes of something 
which, if not compensated for or overcome, may be transferred to 
further dislikes. For example, pupils may develop a dislike for a 
teacher because of punishment considered too severe. If not overcome, 
this may result in a dislike for the subjects taught by the teacher and 
spread to other subjects and teachers, and even to a dislike for the 
entire school. Many have left school for reasons which originated in 
this manner. 

Mofad/usfmenf and frustration. The effects of maladjustment are 
usually shown by various types of activities. Pupils may become re- 
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tiring, passive, listless and lose interest in school activities, or they may 
become too active and boisterous and become disciplinary cases. Under¬ 
standing the psychological causes which result in abnormal activities 
is necessary for their correction. 

Those youths who are able to achieve satisfaction in meeting their 
needs are happy and adjusted. Those who cannot attain desired goals 
which will bring satisfaction, and who are ineffective in their efforts 
to achieve, often become frustrated. There are many causes, such as 
the failure to achieve, the feeling of being rejected, and the feeling that 
they are personally unattractive, which prevent children from having 
confidence in themselves. 

All pupils are frustrated from time to time, for frustrating situations 
cannot be wholly avoided. In general, all behavior which does not 
follow the principles of motivation results in maladjustment and un¬ 
desirable reactions to frustration. Some of the reactions which should 
be understood and which may result in maladjustment are: 

Aggressive Behavior. Aggressive behavior is that type in which 
emotion rather than reason controls an action so that it is not directed 
toward goals unless it is done so accidentally. It does relieve tension 
and should be directed so that it will be harmless to others. 

Withdrawal and Fixation. Withdrawal from the activity being car¬ 
ried on or withdrawal from reality is another type of reaction. This 
eliminates any chance of reaching the goal, for there is a lessened 
activity, and it is not at the level of the goal. Fixation is fixed behavior 
and is a response to frustration by acts which have been repeated over 
and over without variation. Both originated in behavior which repre¬ 
sented the solution to some problem in the past and are repeated even 
though results are not satisfactory. Fixed behavior results in problem 
solving only when the problem corresponds to the activity. In true 
problem solving, behavior must be modified to suit the particular 

situation.^® • i t ■ 

Denial. One form of withdrawing is that of simple demal. It is an 

easy course to follow, for it consists in denying that certain facts exist 
or in ignoring the existence of certain situations. It comes from habits 
of early chUdhood in which one makes beUeve that something doM not 
exist. It is also a matter of ignoring certain things which might e 


D. Segel, op. cit., pp. 24-28. 
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annoying or distasteful. Groups as well as individuals may ignore 
certain elements in their environments. The following are other forms 
of denial: 

Repression. When there is a response to an inner conflict or there 
are forces within which are active, but which the individual wishes to 
ignore, the result is that of repression. Practically all pupils have feel¬ 
ings of conceit, jealousy, rivalry, envy, at some time or other. If they 
do not want these traits to manifest themselves, they repress them, or 
attempt to do so. Repression is similar to suppression, in which one 
deliberately suppresses his feelings, such as anger, pity, or remorse, 
while viewing a sad scene in a motion picture. Normal pupils will 
solve their problems without becoming too emotional or creating emo¬ 
tional disturbances within themselves. Those who refuse to be aware 
of certain elements within their environments or of their own traits 
will either not solve their problems or will become emotional and dis¬ 
turbed in attempting to do so. 

Rationalization. Rationalization is a process of avoiding a conflict 
by attempting to explain it away or by finding an alibi for unacceptable 
behavior. Rationalization is employed to convince oneself that some¬ 
thing he wants is something he needs; to excuse himself for breaking 
a rule; to find a reason for not solving a difficult problem or for not 
studying a difficult lesson. Often one will excuse himself for committing 
a dishonest act by saying that others are dishonest or a cruel act by 
saying that he lives in a cruel world. If a student is not given an allow¬ 
ance which meets the needs of his group, he may try to cause himself 
to believe that this is sufficient justification to steal. 

Projection. Projection is a mental or psychological device for assign¬ 
ing all difficulties and faults to others. It is a process of recognizing in 
others traits which are not liked in ourselves. For example, pupils may 
believe that every accident was the fault of another; that every fight 
or quarrel was started by someone else; that every failure to succeed 
or to achieve goals is the cause of the school system, the teachers, 
parents, or society. If some students fail to make friends readily or 
with certain persons, they may act on the assumption that they are 
not desirable companions in the first place and spurn any attempts on 
their part to be friendly. 

Sometimes pupils try to cover up their feelings by acting opposite 
to the way they feel. They may have feelings of sadness and really 
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want to cry but will cover up the feelings by acting in an opposite 
manner; that is, they may laugh, “wisecrack,” or become boisterous. 

These behavior patterns are all normal and possessed to some extent 
by all persons. There is no harm in them unless they are carried to the 
extent that they result in mental ill-health. If teachers understand them 
and become acquainted with pupils sufficiently, they may be of real 
assistance in helping them make normal adjustments.^* 

Escape. In addition to the mechanisms of denial are those of escape. 
Since pupils cannot avoid certain activities, as being compelled to 
attend school, to get certain hard lessons, or to do many disagreeable 
things, they escape mentally. 

The usual methods of escape are: 

Intellectualization. Some pupils who are confronted with a dif¬ 
ficult problem avoid it by theorizing about it or attempting to get into 
a discussion about it, but one not aimed directly at the solution. The 
theories and discussions are used to avoid action, rather than as a 
background for them. A wise teacher may make use of this tendency 
by letting the discussion become the background for action. 

Regression. Regression is the act of returning to childhood in order 
to avoid decisions or activity on a mature level. It accounts for adoles¬ 
cents acting like mature persons at one time and like children at an¬ 
other time. The problem or occasion determines the manner in which 
they will act. 

Developing physical ailments has been used by many pupils to avoid 
disagreeable tasks. They learned earlier that illness was a good excuse; 
so they pretend illness when they need to get out of some difficult 
task. Some pupils have carried this to such an excess that they really 
become ill when they wish to, as during examination periods.^® 

Improving menfaf hea/lh. In any attempt to improve mental health, 
the first step is that of locating those who need help. This may be done 
through observation aided by formal mental-health analysis. The Men 
tal Health Analysis by Thorpe and Clark is designed to aid in ob¬ 
taining a better understanding of the factors which condition mental 
health. The test is designed to measure 10 factors: behavioral imma- 

24 Fritz Redl and William W. Wattenberg, “Mental Hygiene in Teaching.” 
pp. 51-58, Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1951. 

26 Ibid., pp. 58-64. 

28 Published by the California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, Calir. 
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turity, emotional instability, feelings of inadequacy, physical defects, 
nervous manifestations, close personal relationships, interpersonal skills, 
social participation, satisfying work and recreation, and adequate out¬ 
look and goals. 

The second step is that of understanding the phases needing improve¬ 
ment and their nature. For example, one pupil’s greatest difficulty may 
be “emotional instability.” Knowing this, and determining the causes, 
should be followed by specific remedial activities. A physical exam¬ 
ination may be necessary to determine whether or not physical defects 
are present. Perhaps rest periods are needed, or perhaps the student 
is engaging in too many activities or those of too strenuous a nature. 
He may be going to the opposite extreme, that of studying long hours 
when e.xercise and more social contacts are needed. No rules for over¬ 
coming these difficulties can be given; the ingenuity, study, and co¬ 
operation of all persons concerned in the development of youth are 
necessary to obtain improvements. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR CURRICULUM PLANNING 

From a study of the development, characteristics, needs, problems, 
interests, and causes of maladjustment of adolescents, several principles 
may be derived which will aid in planning curricula for them. 

Ado/escenfs have e/ioracter/stics peculiar to youth. Adolescents are 
not miniature adults. An understanding of them and their problems is 
basic to guiding their growth and development. 

Each adolescent should be treated as an individual. Although there 
are characteristics common to all youth, generalizations should be used 
sparingly in working with individuals. For example, adolescent inter¬ 
ests and needs differ to such an extent that generalizations are of little 
value. Interests should be determined for each pupil and used in di¬ 
recting activities, in guidance and motivation, and in planning a cur¬ 
riculum of experiences broad enough to meet the interests and needs 
of all. The interests of each pupil should be studied rather than assumed. 

All activities should be selected with a know/edge of the matura¬ 
tion level or the stage of growth of the pupils. If each activity and all 
subject matter are selected with a knowledge of the maturity of the 
pupils, they will find a greater need for them and be more interested 
and their learning will be more permanent. It has been shown that 
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activities too far in advance of the maturity of pupils are very ineffec¬ 
tive in producing permanent results. 

The school curriculum should be broad enough to meet the needs 
and interests of all. If a pupil is pursuing a curriculum or a course of 
study which is not congruous with his interests, needs, and capacities, 
his reaction may be one of submission to the inevitable or open rebel¬ 
lion. He may seek “escape,” that is, seek satisfaction in other forms of 
activity. If his maladjustment results in failure, he may become dis¬ 
couraged or get an inferior feeling. All pupils should be aided in select¬ 
ing courses and given an opportunity to explore; and transfer from 
course to course, or curriculum to curriculum, should be made easy. 
Likewise, individual curricula should be made flexible, so that if a 
pupil finds he is out of place, he can change to another. 

A program of co*curr/cufar activities should be provided. One of 
the guiding principles of an activity program is that all pupils should 
participate in activities, but none should be required. Such a variety 
of activities should be offered that every pupil will engage in them on 
his own initiative. One of the great values of activities is in training 
in leisure-time pursuits. Those which have the greatest carry-over value 
are to be preferred, for school life occupies only a part of one’s total 
hours. Sportsmanship and character can be developed through intra¬ 
mural contests, games, and sports. Interschool contests should be 
avoided, for they place too much emphasis upon winning and not 
enough on participation. 

Each pupil's strengths should be known and opportunities provided 
for him to engage in activities employing them. Many pupils are mal¬ 
adjusted because they have not excelled or made a high achievement 
in anything. There is something each can be successful in, and this 
should be found. The pupU should then be directed into this activity. 

Leisure reading opportunities should be provided. Improper habits 
of thinking, as daydreaming, thoughts of revenge, and those pertaining 
to sex, can best be directed by diverting them into more worthy 
channels through leisure-type reading. The school library shoul 
abound in books on adventure and travel and magazines devoted to 
mechanics, science, photography, handicrafts, and current evenK. 
pupils should have free reading periods in libraries with open shelves 
and should be encouraged to use the Ubrary for reading and browsing. 
The best quaUties of heroes of Uterature wiU furnish models for adoles- 
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cents to emulate, and if one has made a poor selection of a hero to 
worship, he should be given another more worthy. 

Sex ec/ucafion should be provided. One of the most important but 
most neglected phases of the training of adolescents is that of sex edu¬ 
cation. A majority of the problems of adolescents, as revealed by the 
questions they asked, pertain to relationships between the sexes. The 
neglect has been due not to failure to recognize the need but to two 
chief factors: (1) false modesty, or a reluctance to discuss sex prob¬ 
lems openly, and (2) deficient knowledge of the proper techniques of 
teaching sex relationships. Some instruction has been given in biology 
classes with e.xcellent results, but the social side, which is more im¬ 
portant and harder to teach, is just beginning to find a place in sec¬ 
ondary-school curricula. 

There is a difference between moral and sex knowledge and moral 
practices. Sex instruction, though needed to impart knowledge, is 
mainly needed to develop healthy attitudes. Sex knowledge can be 
gained incidently through companions, experience, and cheap litera¬ 
ture, but it is often gained in vulgar terms which leave the impression 
that all sex relations are related to secret vices or that it is something 
unclean which should never be referred to in polite society. If the 
instruction is given in school, proper terms will be learned, wholesome 
attitudes developed, and the very process of making the subject an 
open topic of discussion will dispel many false attitudes. 

Activities or subfect matter which might result in religious conflicts 
should not be introduced. Religious conflicts are usually caused by 
out-of-school influences, but the child may show evidence of emotional 
disturbance in school. Usually the religious problems of adolescents 
cannot be directly met in school. If a teacher finds an adolescent who 
has religious problems, she can give help by making it an individual 
case and by conferring with the pupil’s parents or pastor, who, in 
turn, may help. 

The guidance program should be improved and expanded fo reach 
all pupils. Many pupils are not motivated because they are in the 
wrong courses, or are in the wrong sections of courses, or are unable 
to get along with certain teachers. If changes can be made and they 
can be directed into channels where they can and will work, they will 
be happier. Often pupils are attempting activities which are beyond 
their capacities or which fail to challenge because they are unable to 
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have the success they desire. Such pupils should be guided into other 
types of activities or courses. 

Confes/s should be reduced as much as possible or eliminafed. 

Many frustrations result in students’ attempting to win in certain con¬ 
test and not being able to do so. In all contests, someone must lose. 
Activities of a musical and a literary nature, especially, should be en¬ 
joyed, not contested. In athletics, contests should be arranged so that 
all will have an equal chance of winning. 

The school should become more democratic. Practices such as setting 
up closed organizations in which members select other members are 
not democratic. Clubs should be open to all who are interested and 
meet the requirements of membership. If they are voted in, the pro¬ 
cedure may become a popularity contest between those who wish to 
join. School parties and social activities should be controlled by the 
school so that they will not become exclusive or of such a nature that 
many will feel unwelcome or out of place because of the clothes they 
wear or the social graces they have not acquired. The point system of 
regulating participation in activities should be practiced so that a few 
pupils will not be elected to all offices and many others will never be 
given a chance to participate. School programs should be of such a 
nature that as many students as possible may take an active part. 

Only those teachers who unefers/ond ado/escenfs and are fempero- 
mentally constituted to work with them should be employed in sec¬ 
ondary schools. Teachers who do not meet this requirement will con¬ 
sider many of the normal activities of youth as annoying. They may 
become unduly irritated and angry simply because they do not under¬ 
stand children or because they themselves are not well-adjusted people. 
Experienced school administrators state that “problem children are 
often the products of “problem teachers.” 
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Perhaps the greatest lesson to be derived from the study of the history 
of secondary education and comparative education is the fact that any 
school which failed to be progressive died. Examples of these are found 
in the secondary' schools of the Greeks and Romans, the Latin grammar 
school, and the academy. These schools did not change with a change 
in society, which resulted in their being divorced from life. Elach was 
replaced by a more progressive school. The high school, founded on a 
new philosophy and built upon the best of its nvo predecessors, was 
in danger a few decades ago of losing its prestige, for it was rapidly 
degenerating into a college-preparatory school rather than changing its 
curriculum to meet the needs of pupils with many interests and voca¬ 
tional intentions who were filling the schools. 

Curriculum planning should be a continuous process. Teachers, 
parents, and pupils should always be engaged in planning new courses, 
combining and integrating existing ones, dropping those which no 
longer meet pupils’ needs, and, most important, revising the content of 
each course retained. This involves not only the selection of new and 
appropriate materials but also the organization of the materials into 
teaching units. More is done in this latter phase than in any other phase 
of curriculum revision and planning. Courses may keep the same titles, 
such as Biology, Problems of Democracy, or English III for many 
years, but the content and organization will, or should, constantly 
change. 

On what basis should curriculum revision proceed? If dynamic cur- 

# 

ricula based upon the responsibilities of the high school to society, and 
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a recognition that it is a participating agency in the solution of com¬ 
munity problems, are to be planned, then revision should parallel 
changes in contemporary life. It becomes necessary then to determine 
what these changes are. 

The present chapter will present a number of changes in modern 
society, followed by a description of a few outstanding examples of 
secondary-school curricula which have been reorganized in the light 
of these changes. 

CAUSAL FACTORS FOR CURRICULUM REVISION 

The reexamination of the aims, functions, and goals of secondary 
education, the extent to which they have been achieved, and a reor¬ 
ganization of the curriculum in the light of this examination should be 
a continuous process. Although general or ultimate aims might remain 
constant from one generation to the next, the specific aims and imme¬ 
diate outcomes must be changed to keep pace with a changing social 
order. The demand for a changing curriculum has become articulate, 
as indicated by the extent to which certain school subjects of a formal 
nature, such as algebra, geometry, physics, and Latin, are losing popu¬ 
larity. Parents are demanding that their children receive more than a 
literary education and that the schools accept the responsibility for 

many current problems of society. 

The secondary school was established by society as a social institu¬ 
tion intended to help man secure his basic needs. Other institutions- 
social, economic, spiritual, and political-were established at the same 
time. One function of the secondary school is to give youth a better 
understanding and appreciation of these institutions and help perpetu¬ 
ate them. A still more progressive point of view is not only that the 
school is to help perpetuate the most desirable institutions and culture 
of the past and present but that it should go further and be the center 
for building civilization. Regardless of which point of view one holds, 
each one requires that the secondary school engage in a constant cur¬ 
riculum reorganization: the one to acquaint youth with present-day 
society, and the other to prepare them to change present-day society. 
If curriculum reorganization and revision are to parallel c anges in 
society, then a knowledge of these changes is essential. 
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CRfr/aSAIS OF the present CURR/CUtUM 

Although criticism of the present curriculum cannot be used as a 
basis for constructing new curricula, it does present one cause for 
reorganizing. The foUowing criticisms have, m part at least, a basis o 

genuine merit: 

1. The curriculum is too remote from the students' daily life outside the 
school. Schools do not give enough consideraDon to the ever>'day Inmg 
of the pupils. Too frequently the school maintains an academic atmosphere 
so remote from actual Ufe that students can see no connecDon benveen it, 
the home, and the communit)'. The schools also fail to articulate other 

agencies which are serving youth. 

2 The curriculum is not sufficiently adjusted to modem life. Too many 
phases of courses of study are unrelated to the lives pupils live. The prob¬ 
lems given them to solve in school are not the same as those they encounter 
in their daUy lives. They are asked to write on subjects which are im¬ 
practical and to engage in activities which have little or no carry-over value. 

3. The curriculum does not reflect the ambitions, drives, and interests 
of pupUs. It often ignores tlie most urgent desires of youth save those of 

the more academically minded students* 

4. The curriculum is not sufficiently adapted to the individual differences 
of the pupils. PupUs are often treated as groups, as the college-preparatory 
group or the vocational group, rather than as individuals, and no provisions 
are made to meet the needs and interests of all youth. 

5. The curriculum has not kept pace with the latest developments in 
psychology and education. Through the medium of research, the most de¬ 
sirable practices are determined and evaluated, but educational practice 
lags far behind the discovery of new truths. For example, it is doubtful that 
the chief psychological theories on which the traditional curriculum was 
based can be used to justify the existence of courses of little worth in and 
of themselves. No longer can the average child be expected to apply the 
facts taught in the classroom to Ufe situations without assistance, for trans¬ 
fer does not take place automaticaUy by the miraculous process of studying 
something hard, uninteresting, and unrelated to Ufe. 

6. The present curriculum gives too Uttle anention to emotional and 
social attitudes and to mental hygiene. In many cases, these play a more 
important part in the development of youth than do their intellectual in¬ 
terests and vocational intentions. 

7. The traditional curriculum has failed to produce integration. Life- 
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adjustment problems do not come in little subject-matter packages. It would 
be almost an impossibility for one to find a problem involving one subject 
only for its solution. If pupils are to be taught to solve problems which 
are worthwhile to them and are to develop integrated personalities, it can¬ 
not be done by dividing the phases into small parts, isolating and presenting 
them at different times and places, and expecting pupils to reassemble the 
phases for use when needed. Pupils’ ability to do this would involve a great 
ability to transfer materials learned in one situation to another and also to 
organize the materials for use. 

8. Schools have not placed enough emphasis on the development of moral 
and spiritual values. This does not mean that religion should be taught 
directly, although some advocate it, but that indirectly, through the medium 
of the entire school program, greater emphasis should be placed on de¬ 
veloping higher values, better attitudes, and moral character. 

9. Citizenship has not been stressed or taught properly. This means, not 
that it has not been accepted as an abstraction, but rather that it has not 
been taught so that the development of appropriate attitudes and skills 
which will be practiced is the ultimate aim. The same criticism has been 
voiced about the teaching of democracy. 

These criticisms are typical of those which are heard from parents, 
teachers, and educators. In most of them, there is no suggestion that 
the schools are neglecting the teaching of desired outcomes. The criti¬ 
cism is that the methods employed are not producing the desired re¬ 
sults. These are the criticisms not of those who are opposed to public 
schools in principle but of those who are concerned about their im¬ 
provement. Such criticism should be welcomed; we should not try to 
defend the present curriculum, but we should try to improve it. 

Forces demanding curriculum revision. Those who have voiced 
these and other criticisms of the secondary schools may be considered 
as forces demanding changes—forces which cannot be ignored. The 
taxpayers are objecting because claims made by educators have not 
materialized. Educators are demanding elimination of some of the 
“deadwood” in the curriculum, and they are calling for subject matter 
with more social utility. Definitions of art and culture have changed. 
Culture no longer means a smattering of arts and social graces with no 
practical value. Even democracy itself has been challenged, while 
some claim that universal secondary education is a doubtful practice 
and not worth the burden on the taxpayer. The First and Second 
World Wars and their aftermath revealed how fit or unfit we were 
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with respect to health, literacy, and vocational efficiency, as well as 
socially and morally. \"arious pressure groups are demanding reforms 
or additions such as the teaching of prohibition, religion, ideals of 
democracy, and conser\’ation, while in other quarters there is open 
opposition to the high school. 

These influences should not cause educators to become unduly 
alarmed about the future of the high school but should be interpreted 
to mean that notice is being sen-ed that, if reforms and reorganization 
do not keep pace with a changing social order, the school will either 
lose popularity or be replaced by a more progressive institution. Cur¬ 
riculum makers—and this term includes all teachers—can never rest 
long on the past reputation of certain subjects, for when the value of 
certain subjects is challenged, if they are not serving a definite social 
need their popularity will wane. 

Douglass, in commenting on the present state of the curriculum in 
its relation to society, states: “If an archeological e.xpedition some 500 
years hence should unearth one of our courses of study and draw 
conclusions on schools about them, they would be convinced that 
schools were intent upon bringing pupils to maturity in complete 
ignorance of the social, economic, and political world." ^ 

In the next sections, a brief description of the changes which are 
taking place in our society and which should be accompanied by 
changes in secondary-school curricula is presented. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 

Changes in the home. Of the three main social institutions—the 
home, Church, and school—the first is the oldest and most firmly estab¬ 
lished. It is regarded as the fundamental social institution. Althou"h 
traditionally conser\'ative, it is undergoing many changes which have 
direct implications for curriculum revision. Many home functions such 
as cooking, sewing, and laundering, are now being industrialized, and 
other family responsibilities are now being taken over by community 
agencies. The home was once the seat of entertainments and amuse¬ 
ments, where youth spent most of their leisure time, while now com¬ 
mercialized amusements have removed many of them. Formerly there 

^ Harl R. Douglass. Can We Re-vamp the High-school Curriculum to Fit the 
Needs of To-day? Baltimore Bulletin of Education, 14 (October, 19}6), pp. 49-57. 
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were many chores to be done by children, but with modern con¬ 
veniences, migration to urban centers, and apartment-house homes 
without lawns or gardens many of these tasks have disappeared. A few 
decades ago, the father was the undisputed head of the household; 
now it is a cooperative enterprise with the wife holding the pocket- 
book, for estimates indicate that the wife spends about 85 per cent of 
the family budget. Divorces are more easily secured and are not 
fro\vned upon as they were, while there is greater independence 
among the members of the family. 

Changes are taking place in the methods of housekeeping. Electrical 
appliances and machines designed to take the drudgery out of house¬ 
work are rapidly increasing in number and are finding a place in more 
homes. Pupils need to learn how to operate them and to make minor 
repairs when needed. These skills are different from those employed in 
homes which do not have such household appliances. Rural areas are 
rapidly becoming electrified, and the way of doing things on the farm 
as well as in the homes is rapidly changing. 

One of the effects of the war was the large number of early mar¬ 
riages, resulting in an increased birth rate and the necessity of estab¬ 
lishing new home units. The latter helped cause a housing shortage, 
resulting in crowded conditions and the use of trailers, hutments, and 
even tents. During the war period there were many “war” or “factory 
orphans,” so called because all adults in the family were working or 
in service, leaving youth to shift for themselves. Many children 
reached the ages of six to eight without having much parental asso¬ 
ciation. 

Changes in the Church. The Church is no longer the undisputed 
social center of rural communities, and it certainly is not the social 
center of urban areas. Although church attendance has increased, the 
percentage of persons attending church has decreased. Other organiza¬ 
tions are taking the place of the Church for many people, while the 
television, radio, cinema, and automobile are diverting some persons 
from church attendance. The Sunday school, formerly the primary 
institution for training in ethical character, is no longer able to in¬ 
fluence youth as it formerly did. It is a disputed question as to whether 
the Church should remain conservative and fundamental in its views 
or become more liberal and try to regain lost influence. 
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Changes in the school. Changes in the secondary-school population 
have been mentioned previously; that is, as the population increased, 
it brought in a more heterogeneous group with diversified needs, in¬ 
terests, and abilities. The single college-preparatory curriculum cannot 
hope to meet the needs of the millions who now attend high school. 
The number of high-school graduates attending college is increasing, 
but the percentage is decreasing. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHANGES 

The nventieth century has rightfully been called the “machine age” 
or the “age of electricity.” Technology has advanced more rapidly 
than sociology. Modes of living, thinking, and doing have changed 
because of machines, but social control has not kept pace with the 
numerous mechanical devices to save time and labor. 

Ease of mobility. With respect to the school, facility in transporta¬ 
tion has aided the consolidation movement and has produced many 
problems by creating a shifting population. School officials find it 
difficult, especially in industrial centers, to anticipate building needs. 
Constant shifts to pursue seasonal employment have resulted in an 
overlapping of schoolwork in some cases and omissions in others, while 
still others avoid attending school at all. The problem of safety on the 
highways was not important early in the century, but, with the mount¬ 
ing number of accidents and deaths due to automobiles, educators have 
accepted the challenge of educating youth to take its place at the 
wheel. Highways and automobiles developed more rapidly than drivers 
could be trained. Technicians and engineers are making roads and 
cars safe; schools are called upon to remove the human factor as a 
cause of accidents. 

Urbanization. Since 1900, there has been a decided shift in popula¬ 
tion from rural to urban centers. This change accompanied the change 
in farming practices from horse- and manpower to tractors, trucks, 
and other machinery. In addition to this permanent shift from rural 
to urban centers, there are seasonal changes associated with periods 
of economic prosperity which cause an uncertainty as to where youth 
will be residing during the next decade. Some school problems asso¬ 
ciated with these changes are the following; an overcrowded urban 
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school; provision for leisure hours formerly occupied by chores on 
the farm; problems of health and sanitation due to the fact that rural 
people had to learn that certain modes of living which were satisfac¬ 
tory in rural areas were not healthful if practiced where persons lived 
too close together; and increased problems of vocational guidance. 

CommereiaUzed amusements. Americans have been criticized as 
being unable to entertain themselves and being dependent upon com¬ 
mercialized amusements. Motion pictures, dance halls, and amusement 
parks are well supported. The machine age has given increased leisure 
hours—hours which youth must learn to spend profitably. 

Technological and economic changes. The rapidity with which 
articles are manufactured has introduced a division of labor, produc¬ 
ing thousands of occupations and requiring millions of workers. Ma¬ 
chines now do 85 per cent of man’s work compared with 6 per cent 
in 1853.* This has produced a shift in employment and a need for new 
skills and caused many occupations either to go out of existence or to 
be greatly reduced. Industry is asking for more vocational training in 
high schools in order to shorten the period of preparation in service 
and also to reduce the number of misfits. 

Mass production has necessitated pressure salesmanship in order to 
distribute manufactured goods. Many times, the methods used are 
not entirely ethical, and undue advantage has been taken of the con¬ 
sumer. Through advertising, attempts are made to cause the consumer 
to purchase what he does not need, more than he needs, and goods of 
a Wgher quality than he needs and to change models or styles more 
often than is necessary. Although several publications are available to 
guide the consumer, instruction is needed in schools to train in eco¬ 
nomic intelligence. 

Consumer education is not limited to purchasing but comprises 
actually consuming and conserving, especially fuels, as electricity, 
natural or artificial gas, and coal. Instruction in this involves a knowl¬ 
edge of and skill in the operation of electrical appliances, gas and 
electric ranges, burners, and coal furnaces. The elements of economy, 
efficiency, and safety are all involved in the proper consumption of 

utilities. 

Conservation. America is rich in natural resources such as coal, oil, 
gas, lumber, minerals, and fertile soil, but through misuse, waste, 

2 VitaUzing Secondary Education, US. Office of Education Bulletin 3, 19S1, p. 7. 
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erosion, floods, fires, and rapid use this natural wealth is being depleted 
more rapidly than it is being replaced, and some is apparently being 
completely exhausted. If education is defined as a “debt due the future 
from the present generation,” then the same attitude would require 
that the present leave as many natural resources to the future as they 
consumed or devise ways of harnessing energy not now being used. 
The problem of soil erosion, flood control, forest fires, and depleted 
forests is with the present and every generation. In an attempt to solve 
the problems, or at least to make children aware and conscious of them, 
we have introduced materials about conservation into our schools. 

Poverty, crime, cinei onemp/oymenf. A reiteration of the conditions 
in the United States with reference to poverty, unemployment, and 
crime is not necessary. Certainly there is a cause and cure for all three, 
and all are somewhat related, in that unemployment causes poverty 
and often leads to crime. The extent of criminal activities has been a 
national scandal for years, and unemployment to some extent is always 
a problem. The problems are evident and numerous, but just what the 
school can do about them is not definite. If unemployment is a result of 
a lack of vocational training, as some claim, the school’s task w'ould be 
clear; but, regardless of one’s training, positions must be available, 
and schools cannot create positions. If they are available and if industry 
and the business world are in need of man power, positions will be 
filled, whether with trained or untrained persons. Those who are 
trained will, of course, be given preference. It is only recently that 
the schools have attempted to train youth for general vocations, and 
certainly there are more trained youth now than before this was done. 
Vocational training makes its greatest contribution in adjusting youth 
to the vocational world, rather than by giving them specific training 
in the types of work they could or might pursue. The school can 
never create wealth or positions. 

The high schools can and do give instruction in moral conduct, 
good citizenship, and ethical character, intended to reduce the amount 
of crime. Likewise training in leisure-hour pursuits helps prevent 
criminal activities, but regardless of the school’s attempts in this re¬ 
spect, if the home and community environment of each individual does 
not promote the same type of growth, the school’s attempts will be 
ineffective. Society cannot dispose of her social and economic prob¬ 
lems merely by referring them to the school and expecting immediate 
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and desirable improvements. The school is only one agency affecting 
the lives of the children, and unless there is complete cooperation be¬ 
tween others and the school so that all work toward the same goals, 
advancement will be slow. 

Prohibition. Perhaps the best single example of the lack of coopera¬ 
tion between the school and other educational agencies is to be found 
in the public’s, the school’s, and the Church’s attitude toward intoxi¬ 
cating liquors and tobacco. The attitude of some churches is that of 
prohibition; the school’s, that of moderation and temperance. While 
these two work toward the same goal, the motion pictures, newspapers 
and magazines, and public and social activities are opposed by both 
action and statements to both Church and school. Advertisements en¬ 
courage smoking and drinking; the average cinema is at least tolerant 
of drinking, and with the exception of ministers and teachers, and 
possibly a few others, there is no social stigma attached to smoking 
and little to drinking. 

Small wonder attempts to teach the evils of these practices to adoles¬ 
cents are not taken seriously. Few if any schools are attempting the 
former methods of teaching prohibition by trying to create an atti¬ 
tude of fear; most confine their work to known and established facts 
and make their appeal to respect for others and a desire to be more 
efficient. 

Immigration. Notwithstanding the fact that the number of immi¬ 
grants to the United States has been reduced in recent years, the num¬ 
ber is still sufficient to warrant special efforts to integrate and democra¬ 
tize them. Their immediate needs are a knowledge of our modes, cus¬ 
toms, laws, and language. From the standpoint of national solidarity, 
we should inculcate in them ideals of democracy. The secondary school 
is an excellent institution for this work. 


CHANGES IN EDUCATIONAL THEORIES AND PRACTICES 

The greatest changes which have taken place in educational theories 
and practices have been those contributed by educational psycholo¬ 
gists. The directing of learning and efficient methods of studying are 
based upon psychological principles, and newer findings have placed 
grave suspicion and doubt upon many former practices. 
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Transfer of training. The older explanations of transfer of training 
were the now discredited formal discipline and faculty theories, which 
denied the doctrine of interest, believing that if one were interested 
in a subject it resulted in soft pedagogy and the subject would have no 
value. Since these theories have been discredited, subjects placed in 
the curriculum with no values other than formal discipline are losing 
in popularity. 

Interest and social utility. Recently, greater value is being placed 
on interest and social utility. Those subjects which have the greatest 
appeal to pupils, are more congruous with their abilities and needs, 
and have the greatest social utility are given preference. Interest is a 
strong and lasting drive, and if there is such a thing as formal disci¬ 
pline, being interested in a subject will not prevent its operation. 
Likewise, the fact that a subject has great social value would not pre¬ 
vent “mind training,” if there is such a process. 

/nfegrafion. Transfer of training from a school to a life situation, 
or from one subject to another, proceeds more rapidly if it is taught. 
This is facilitated if all similar responses to a unit situation are placed 
together in the same course of study and taught either in close succes¬ 
sion or at the same time. The division and organization of subject 
matter into the usual or conventional subjects, such as science, mathe¬ 
matics, English, history, and art, do not bring all related materials 
together, and thus relationships are clouded. Recently, much subject 
matter has been organized on a unit basis cutting across various divi¬ 
sions; or two or more courses are being fused, as science and mathe¬ 
matics, history and geography; or teachers are correlating subjects, 
that is, pointing out relationships benveen them. Methods of organiz¬ 
ing curricular materials on these bases will be discussed later in this 
chapter. 

S/iiff in emphasis on certain aims. Although general aims remain 
constant, means of achieving them and relative emphasis on different 
ones will change with a changing society. A few specific examples will 
illustrate this point. Ethical character and moral conduct have been 
either an implied or a stated aim of secondary education for genera¬ 
tions, but the method of teaching them has changed from a more or 
less direct method of moral lectures and didactic stories to an indirect 
method of wholesome activities and literature. 
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Citizenship, an aim of ail secondary schools of all countries, may 
be taught in many ways and through the medium of many subjects. 
Citizenship training is always conditioned by the type of citizen one 
wishes to train. A social-studies course consisting of political history 
and civil government has been replaced by a greatly changed social- 
studies curriculum. A mere knowledge of laws and historical facts, 
flag saluting, and oath-of-allegiance pledging will not produce good 
citizens. Furthermore, democracy must be lived and practiced. It can¬ 
not be taught directly. 

Examples of a shift in emphasis on certain aims may be seen in the 
worthy use of leisure time and vocational efliciency. The increased 
amount of leisure gained by a shorter working day introduced the 
problem of providing worthwhile activities during these hours, so that 
leisure time would not be more detrimental than beneficial to the 
individual and to society as well. Vocationally, the school must modify 
its curriculum to give more vocational training, more exploration and 
guidance, and more skills, knowledge, and attitudes basic to a number 
of general vocations. This need has been accentuated by the increased 
number of vocations, the number of vocational misfits, and the chang¬ 
ing industrial world. If one has only specific rather than general train¬ 
ing, if there are no opportunities in his specific field owing to seasonal 
slacks or a replacement of his vocation, he will need the ability to 
adjust himself to a new type of work. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION 

In the light of the many changes taking place in social and eco¬ 
nomic institutions and in educational practices and theories, the fol¬ 
lowing may be suggested for curriculum revision: 

1. Many things formerly taught in the home, such as cooking, sewing, 

and purchasing, must be taught in the school. 

2. Ethical character, formerly adequately cared for by the Church and 

home, should be emphasized more in the school. 

3. The single or college-preparatory curriculum will no longer meet the 

needs of all those attending the secondary school. 

4. Many new topics or subjects such as consumer education, safety, and 

conservation should be introduced in the curriculum. 
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5. Vocational courses for exploration and vocational efficiency should 
be introduced in secondary schools, especially for those who in all prob¬ 
ability will not continue their work in higher institutions. 

6. Greater emphasis should be placed upon developing the aims of worthy 
home membership and leisure-time activities. Not only should the school 
train youth to spend their leisure time more profitably, but it should aid 
them in selecting the books and magazines they read, the motion pictures 
they see, and the radio and television programs they hear and see. 

7. Curriculum organization should proceed on the principles of reducing 
the number of subjects being offered and combining many subjects around 
broad general units. 

8. Subjects which have few values other than those of formal discipline 
and college preparation should be pure electives and offered only in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. 

9. Subject matter should be selected in keeping with the needs, abili¬ 
ties, and interests of youth with due consideration of social and economic 
utility and present as well as future needs. 

These suggestions are based on the assumptions that: 

1. The school should be made to fit the pupil. 

2. The school is an instrument of society, but 

3. The welfare, efficiency, and happiness of each individual should be 
considered. 

4. The school should teach those desirable activities the pupil will or 
should engage in, and that 

5. If these things are not being adequately cared for incidentally or by 
some other agency, and they are for the welfare of society, it is the respon¬ 
sibility of the school to teach them. 

TRENDS fN CURRfCUlUM REORGANIZATION 

In the light of the various factors calling for a revision of the curricu¬ 
lum, educators are examining the traditional methods of organizing 
and presenting curricular materials. They want to know whether or 
not youth are learning to solve their social, personal, and economic 
problems and whether they understand life as a whole. An evaluation 
of the content of the traditional curriculum resulted in the conclusion 
that it is not meeting the needs of present-day society; an examina¬ 
tion of the organization of the content and the methods of presenting 
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the content is revealing that they, too, need revision if the school is 
to achieve what is expected of it. 

Since about 1930, there has been increased interest in curriculum 
revision and curriculum development in all parts of the United States. 
Not only have cities been engaged in such enterprises, but several 
states have initiated state-wide programs. 

Most of these curriculum-revision programs show certain similari¬ 
ties and trends: 

1. There has been a break from the traditional curriculum both in 
content and organization of activities. 

2. Teachers are taking a more active part in the program. It is now 
recognized that, if curriculum revision is to be more than “paper” revision 
by experts, the classroom teacher must be in sympathy with, have an under¬ 
standing of, and take an active part in the enterprise. 

3. A mechanistic conception of learning involving the breaking down 
of general into specific objectives, which are given grade placement and 
taught in an additive fashion, has been replaced by considering general aims 
as wholes which function at all levels. 

4. There is a definite trend to integrate the curriculum through co¬ 
operative or unifying methods. Subject-matter divisions are being aban¬ 
doned to some extent. 

5. The textbook is being supplemented with many books and pamphlets 
used as references. 

6. Subjects, especially “tool” subjects, are no longer being taught as 
ends in themselves but as a means to gaining understandings, appreciations, 
and attitudes. 

7. The primary focus of the curriculum is being shifted from the past 
to the present and future. 

8. Minimum essentials are now including the development of attitudes, 
appreciations, and generalizations desirable for an understanding of the 
important institutions and problems of everyday life. 

9. There is a trend to include controversial issues in the curriculum or 
to consider those problems for which there is no authoritative answer. 

10. Creative expression, pupil initiative, and rational freedom are being 
inuoduced as conuasted with teacher-dominated situations in which pupils 
followed set patterns and initiative was discouraged. 

11. Guidance programs are being made an inseparable part of the regu¬ 
lar teaching process. 

12. Extracurricular activities are being made a part of and being 
integrated in the curriculum rather than being treated as something extra. 
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The close agreement among various curricula which have recently 
been reorganized represents agreements in trends and curriculum think¬ 
ing rather than a uniformity in practice. 

Ufe-adjustment education. It seems to be a difficult matter for edu¬ 
cators to determine and provide for the needs of all youth, even though 
they have accepted the need to do so as a principle. No sooner, how¬ 
ever, are the needs of a number of pupils neglected than someone 
makes a plea for the “forgotten pupils.” Their needs are stressed, and 
often magnified, in order to get action. As a result, they begin receiving 
the lion’s share of attention, and another group gets neglected. 

This situation is illustrated by the overemphasis given college-pre¬ 
paratory pupils in the past and the seeming neglect of those not going 
to college. After many pleas for reforms, vocational education was 
stressed for those not going to college. Since these two groups con¬ 
stitute about 40 per cent of the high-school enrollment, the remaining 
60 per cent seemed to be neglected. Attention has now been directed 
to them, but efforts are being made not to overlook any pupils while 
doing so. Considering the needs of pupils by dividing them into groups 
is not a sound principle in the first place, for it is difficult to identify 
them when they enter high school. 

Life-adjustment education was first proposed for the 60 per cent 
which was neither in the vocational nor in the college-preparatory 
group. Since then it has been considered equally valuable for all pupils, 
for aU, regardless of their future activities with respect to schooling 
or vocational pursuits, need to be adjusted to, and to live in, their 
respective communities. 

Helping pupils in their life-adjustment problems does not require 
a new group of subjects or an organization which has not been previ¬ 
ously suggested, but it does involve the selection of learning activities 
involving vital problems in the present lives of youth. These should be 
the heart of the core curriculum. 

The Commission for Life Adjustment Education agreed on the fol¬ 
lowing characteristics of life-adjustment education: “ 

It is concerned with ethical and moral Uving and with physical, mental 
and emotional health. ’ 


* ‘Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth,” 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C., 1948. 


p. 40, Federal Security Agency, 
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It recognizes the importance of fundamental skills in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic as well as the ability to listen, and to speak effectively. 

It is concerned with the development of wholesome recreational inter¬ 
ests of both an individual and social nature. 

It is concerned with the present as well as future problems of youth. 

It respects the dignity of work and recognizes the educational values of 
responsible work experience in the life of the community. 

It provides both general and specialized education but, even in the former, 
some differentiation should be observed. 

It has many patterns. Each school should determine the best method of 
meeting the goals in each community. 

It emphasizes deferred as well as immediate values. Each individual is 
stimulated to maximum achievement according to his capacity. 

It emphasizes active and creative achievements as well as adjustment to 
existing conditions; it places a high premium upon learning to make wise 
choices. 

Above all, it recognizes the inherent dignity of the human personality. 

At the present time, programs on a state level are in progress in an 
attempt to cause life-adjustment education to be stressed in every high 
school of the country. These programs are directed by state depart¬ 
ments of education or by committees appointed by them. They are 
aided by reports and publications of the national Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth, composed of members of various 
departments of the National Education Association, with a steering 
committee from the U.S. Office of Education. Their first publication, 
Vitalizing Secondary Education,* describes the movement and urges 
that the program be put into action. 


METHODS OF INTEGRATING THE CURRICULUM 

Methods of integrating the curriculum may be divided into three 
parts which are closely related: (1) those producing integration 
through a change in techniques and methods which do not involve 
the modification of subject-matter organization, (2) those involving 
the reorganization of the subject matter in a single course, and (3) 
those involving a reorganization of subject matter in two or more 
courses. The last two also require a change in the methods and tec - 

* Vitalizing Secondary Education. US. Office of Education Bulletin J, 1951. 
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niques of teaching if the new organization of experiences is to be 
efficacious. 

Integrating the curriculum by changing the techniques and meth¬ 
ods of teaching. Securing integration by a change in techniques and 
retaining an organization by subjects may be achieved by incide?ital or 
systematic correlations. There are several degrees and types of these 
forms, which, in order of their degree of cooperation among teachers, 
are called “participation,” “cooperation,” “coordination,” and “con¬ 
centration.” The first two are incidental; the latter two, more sys¬ 
tematic.® 

Participation or incidental correlation. To some extent, varying 
greatly with different teachers, incidental methods of correlating the 
curriculum have been practiced for years. Incidental correlation may 
be practiced in many ways: 

1. When facts are presented, or skills taught, they should not be sepa¬ 
rated from the context of a unit or series of events. Facts are not ends in 
themselves, but aids to an understanding. 

2. Relationships bet^veen one subject and another, one fact or event and 
another, whether in the same or other fields, should be pointed out. Experi¬ 
ences should be related to each other and the relationships made known 
rather than isolated. 

3. Pupils should be encouraged to generalize. Studies have revealed that 
in many cases the inductive method, in which specific incidents are pre¬ 
sented followed by generalizations by pupils, results in more transfer than 
the deductive, in which one starts with a general statement and then finds 
specific instances.® This method consists in organizing and generalizing 
rather than routimzing in order that pupils may learn to utilize the products 
of learning. 

4. Pupils should be encouraged to summarize. Summaries should bring 
together all the related experiences so that the pupil can see them as a whole. 
Summarizing is organizing. 

5. Teachers should not hesitate to go out of their fields for subject 
matter to enrich their own courses. 

s See A. E. Cross and Elizabeth Carney, “Teaching English in High Schools," 
rev. ed.. Chap. 3, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1950; and Edgar Bruce 
Wesley, “Teaching the Social Studies.” 3d ed.. Chap. 27, D. C. Heath and Com¬ 
pany, Boston, 1950, for methods of integrating the content of the curriculum. 

® Robert W. Frederick, Clarence E. Ragsdale, and Rachel Salisbury, “Direct¬ 
ing Learning,” p. 119, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1938. 
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6. Facts and materials pupils are studying in one course should be related 
to other courses whenever possible. 

The more each teacher keeps in contact with the work of all other 
teachers, the more one subject can be related to another. When all 
teachers work together, the form is called “cooperation.” 

Cooperafion. In the cooperation method of integrating the curricu¬ 
lum, all teachers keep informed of what their pupils are experiencing 
at the time in other subjects so that each can relate her own work to 
that of others. This does not require any modification of subject 
organization, for the relationships made benveen subjects are made 
only when convenient or at opportune times. For illustration, several 
specific examples may be mentioned: 


1. Papers written in science or social studies may be marked first for 
content, then turned over to the English teacher for their English; con¬ 
versely, the English teachers may assign subject matter from other courses 
as topics for themes. 

2. In debating and public speaking, subject matter from various fields 
may be used. 

3. English teachers can teach pupils to read science, mathematics, his¬ 
tory, and so on, as well as how to read poetry, drama, and novels. 

4. History teachers can point out the relationships between scientific 
movements and events and social, political, and religious events. Likewise, 
science teachers can show how science has contributed to history. 

5. In mathematics, the social background of materials involving quanti¬ 
tative aspects should be taught. 

6. Mathematics teachers can teach those skills and concepts needed at 
the time in other subjects, such as science, economics, and home and in¬ 
dustrial arts. 


Coordinafion. The coordination method involves the reorganization 
of subject matter. A synonymous term is “parallel organization ; that 
is, as nearly as possible, all teachers are pursuing different phases of 
the same general material at the same time. This requires careful plan¬ 
ning and is a systematic form of securing integration. Coordination 
can be accomplished much better if the content of each subject is 
first organized into units or topics, preferably the same scheme being 
selected about which to organize the materials of each subject. Ex¬ 
amples of such topics or units are communication, transportation, and 
securing a food supply. Various phases of these units are presented 
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at the same time in different subjects. Since all subjects do not make 
equal contributions, to maintain an even front teachers may either study 
further into related materials or pursue other materials until all teachers 
are ready for a new unit. 

Concentration. Like the coordination method, the concentration 
method requires a reorganization of materials within each subject. In 
this plan, some subject such as the social studies is selected to become 
the core, or nucleus, of the entire curriculum. In this manner, every¬ 
thing taught in any course, being related to the one course, becomes 
related to every'thing else being taught. The social studies furnish the 
best concentrating subject, for the majority of other subjects have a 
social background, have economic importance or implications, are 
socially useful, and have historical development. 

/nfegrafion secured by franscend/ng subject-matter divisions. The 
methods involving the transcending of subjects are known as “fusion” 
and “unification.” Fusion is usually confined to the combining of two 
or more subjects, as history, geography, economics, and sociology, or 
science and mathematics, while unification means the breaking down of 
all divisions and fusing the entire curriculum. In the attempts made to 
ignore subject divisions, the unit method of organization has usually 
been employed for presenting materials. There are various bases used 
for guiding teachers in building the units and selecting the materials, 
but there is much similarity between the units selected by various 
groups employing different bases. In this method, much of the content 
of general education is usually taught through units which involve the 
social studies, science, mathematics, and English and include art, music, 
and physical education when they are needed for a complete under¬ 
standing of the unit. Integrating the curriculum by unifying or fusing 
various subjects will not, merely by this change in the organization 
alone, produce desired results. It merely facilitates growth and the 
attainment of desirable ends. The success of any integrated program 
depends, in the final analysis, upon the teacher and the techniques em¬ 
ployed in directing learning. Good teachers do not need unification; 
poor ones will not integrate even if the curriculum is unified. 

Nearly all social and economic problems involve many subjects in 
their solution. Under the subject organization, teachers are more re¬ 
luctant to introduce subject matter outside their o^vn fields in the 
solution of a problem, either because of a lack of knowledge or because 
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of a feeling that other phases are the work of other teachers. The inte¬ 
grated curriculum facilitates the cutting across of various subjects, but 
at the same time requires a different type of training for teachers. The 
extreme specialist, especially in the junior high school, must either 
be replaced or be retrained in a more liberal manner. 


THE UNIT 

The unit is by far the most widely accepted and universally adopted 
method of organizing materials for instructional purposes in those 
schools engaged in curriculum revision. Because it brings together all 
related materials so that they may be presented in close succession, 
relationships are more easily seen and integration is facilitated. 

The unit is an outgrowth of several former methods of organizing 
and presenting materials, as the project method and the Dalton con¬ 
tract method. There are several concepts of units or several types. 
Morrison, who stimulated interest in the unit, defined it as “a com¬ 
prehensive and significant aspect of the environment, of an organized 
science, of an art, or of conduct, which being learned results in an 
adaptation in personality.”’ In this concept of the unit, the basis of 
unification is found in the subject matter itself, and the organization 
is logical. 

Another type is the center-of-interest unit. This type may be de¬ 
fined as a series of related activities or experiences centering about a 
central theme, designed to realize some dominant purpose, without 
respect for subject-matter lines. In this concept, subject matter may be 
drawn from any field. The unifying basis is a central theme of pupil 

interest* 

Jones, Grizzell, and Grinstead describe still another type of unit 
called the “unit of adaptation.” It is described as a “group or chain 
of planned, coordinated activities undertaken by the learner in order 
to obtain control over a type of life situation.” * The unifymg basis 

f H. C. Morrison, “The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School,” rev. 

ed., pp. 24-25, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1931. , , c 

8 Arthur J. Jones, E. D. GrizzeU, and Wren Jones Grinstead, P^ciplw o 
Unit Construction.” pp. 14-15, McGraw-Hill Book Company. Inc.. New York. 

1939. 

« Ilfid., pp. 19-22. 
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is the learning product to be achieved. It is an integrated combination 
of factual information, skills, habits, and attitudes that will result in 
an adjustment of the individual to a life situation. Various abilities are 
to be built up in unified patterns, rather than as isolated independent 
entities, and all activities are directed toward goals and purposes of the 
pupil. 

Pfocec/wres in planning units. The accepted philosophy of second¬ 
ary education, together with its aims and functions, should be the basis 
for selecting a complete list of logically organized activities and ex¬ 
periences pupils are to have in the secondary school. From this master 
list of activities, units may be developed, various experiences, activities, 
and subject matter being utilized to develop the unit and achieve the 
previously determined outcomes. Some steps commonly suggested in 
unit planning are: 

1. Make an inventory of possible interests, abilities, and needs of pupils 
for whom the unit is intended. 

2. Make a list of possible units or problems to be taught, indicating areas 
of life interests in which each functions. 

3. From this list, select one which best meets the characteristics of a 
functional unit. 

a. Determine the goals or purposes of the pupils which will determine 
the dominating idea or central theme. 

b. List aims or outcomes. 

c. Select a title. 

4. Plan the development of the unit. 

a. List a number of orienting experiences or approaches. 
h. List a wide variety of possible activities, to give breadth. 

c. List subject matter, materials, and equipment for enriching the dif¬ 
ferent activities. 

d. Formulate a plan for apportioning the work. 

e. Anticipate pupils’ quesdons which may arise, and plan means of 
helping them obtain material with which to make intelligent ans^ve^s. 

f. List a few culminating aedvides. 

5. Index sources of subject matter, materials, and equipment for both 
the pupil and the teacher. 

6. List possible methods of evaluating outcomes. 

Unifying centers. Unification proposes to find a common element, 
or link, between all the seemingly unrelated experiences a pupil may 
have at school. If it is to succeed, it must be natural, that is, all elements 
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must fit naturally and logically into the unifying scheme. There are 
several bases for selecting and organizing units. If all teachers follow 
the same general basis, coordination may be facilitated, for all will 
be pursuing parallel subject matter. Some of the bases employed in 
various curriculum-revision enterprises are: 

1. Basic Needs. There are several fundamental needs of man, such as 
the need for shelter, communication, mobility, cooperation, passing on 
our heritage, and mental and spiritual life, which may be used as a 
unifying scheme about which units may be built. The imperative needs 
of all youth previously mentioned may also be used. 

2. Centers of Interest. Centers of interest are usually selected as 
representing the forces, agencies, and institutions in society that deter¬ 
mine our way of life. This does not mean that the pupils are necessarily 
interested in the unit but that these phases are the core about which 
activities are grouped. Either the interest of the pupils in the unit must 
be developed or those units selected in which they are already inter¬ 
ested. 

3. Social Functions. Examples of the social functions or human 
activities about which all curricular experiences may be grouped are 
production, distribution, consumption, communication, transportation, 
protection and conservation, leisure time, aesthetics, ethics, and educa¬ 
tion. 

4. Conmninity-centered Curriculum. Some schools group the social 
studies, English, science, mathematics, and art about the community. 
All units selected are focused upon some phase of man’s progress and 
are closely related to the lives of the students in the community. 

5. Life-adjustment Problems. A recent trend is that of developing 
the content of the core curriculum around life-adjustment problems. 
This is based not on any new principles or objectives but, rather, on 
getting action on previously stated principles. A description of what 
is meant by life-adjustment education has been presented earlier in 
this chapter. 

These are only a few of the unifying or integrating bases which have 
been employed. The one common feature of all bases for selecting 
units, whether on basic needs, social functions, or centers of interest, 
is that all are centered on human activities and have possibilities in 
socializing, vitalizing, and integrating the curriculum and all place em¬ 
phasis on the purposes of education rather than on the content. 
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In many curriculum study programs, teachers meet in groups repre¬ 
senting departments, schools, cities, or wider areas to plan units of 
instruction. Although most of these units are built about subjects, 
there seems to be a definite trend to integrate them with the com¬ 
munity and to consider life-adjustment problems. A few of these are 
presented as illustrative. 

In a bulletin published by the University of Kentucky,^® a section 
is devoted to the general concepts of units and their construction, 
followed by a number of units developed cooperatively. The titles of 
these are: 

1. How to be well nourished. 

2. Making and using graphs. 

3. The short stoty in American literature. 

4. Living in the family group. 

5. Letters—Mirrors of our lives. 

Although each is subject-centered to some extent, all do represent 
vital learning experiences and each goes beyond a single subject. 

The Curriculum Committee of the University of Minnesota High 
School developed a series of units which have been published in bulletin 
form.^^ Illustrative units described are: 

1. How is the War experience presented in world literature? 

2. Politics in action. 

3. The water supply in our community. 

4. Buying insurance. 

5. Our number system. 

6. Mapping in applied geometry. 

7. We learn to pull together: an eighth grade camping experience. 

8. We’re in the news: a seventh and eighth grade writing unit. 

9. Let’s go to press: a seventh grade printing unit. 

Other groups, studying the same problem, suggest broad areas, 
which, in turn, suggest units which can or should be taught. An exam¬ 
ple of this is a series of principles developed by a group of teachers 

10 Improving the High School Program through Unit Teaching, Bulletin of the 

Bureau of School Service, College of Education, University of Kentucky 24 
(June, 1952). ’’ 

11 Emma Marie Birkmaier, ed.. niustrauve Learning Experiences, Modem 
School Practices Senes 2, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1952. 
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following a workshop procedure at the University of Indiana.'^ Some 
of the principles are: The secondary school of the future must 

1. Provide instruction in mental hygiene. 

2. Treat the problem of world government. 

3. Provide opportunities to learn what atomic energy is and how it 
affects [human] lives. 

4. Develop skills in discrimination in the use of mass media of com¬ 
munication, and give experience in the use of mass media. 

5. Develop in students a better understanding of economic and social 
forces which operate in the modem world including a knowledge of our 
industrial system. 

Another such bulletin was prepared by a group of educators at the 
University of Washington. This publication treats the place and the 
development of units and presents a number on various topics and 
levels. The units which are outlined for instructional purposes are: “ 

1. Seashore animals. 

2. Forestry: a unit in conservation. 

3. Health and living standards: a unit in conservation correlated with 
home economics. 

4. Our community: how people live together cooperatively. 

5. The American way of life: a unit combining English and history. 

The core curriculum. That portion of the curriculum which is inte¬ 
grated by combining all or portions of several subjects has been known 
by various names: common learmngs, general education, and core 
curriculum, or core program. Several curriculum-revision programs 
have employed the latter term. 

In practice, the core curriculum, consisting of those phases which 
all pupils must pursue, requires one or two periods each day devoted 
to units built about a unifying center. The length of time varies from 
a short period in the home room to two or three regular periods. 

The subjects usually integrated are the social studies and English, 
other subjects being combined in varying degrees depending on the 

Howard T. Batchelder and Shirley H. Engle. Some Characteristics of the 
Secondary School of the Future in the Light of Modem Developments Bullet,n 
of the School of Education, 27 (May, 1951), Indiana Umversity, PP- • . 

College of Education Record, 19 (January. 1953). University of Washing¬ 
ton, pp. 17-32. 
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nature of the unit. One teacher may teach the core units, or several 
teachers work together teaching various phases of each unit. The single¬ 
teacher plan is to be preferred, but it is seldom that one teacher is pre¬ 
pared to teach all phases of each unit. 

Ideally, functional units should be developed not about existing 
subjects but about present, vital problems of youth, and subject com¬ 
partments should be ignored. In practice, this can hardly be done. 
Teachers have been conditioned to think in terms of subjects. Each 
has studied nvo or more subjects as fields of specialization, and it is 
logical to think in subject areas. Furthermore, the organization of most 
high schools is by subjects, which are scheduled at different hours. This 
makes it almost imperative that teachers build units centered about the 
subjects they teach. No harm will be done if subjects are used as aids 
in suggesting activities, provided undue emphasis is not placed on them 
and they go beyond single-subject lines. The final section of this chap¬ 
ter is presented in order to indicate how teachers may employ subjects 
to their best advantage and still build functional units which help meet 
the objectives of integration and aid youth in solving their life-adjust¬ 
ment problems. 

Mafnfafn/n0 confinuify. Unless care is exercised, the “unit” will be¬ 
come as watertight as the subjects \\hich it was designed to break 
down and, by so doing, will become stereotyped and rigid. This will 
happen when units are presented as isolated bits of subject matter 
unrelated to any previous or subsequent experiences. To avoid this, 
each unit should be taught as a part of a still larger unit, and continuity 
should be maintained throughout several school years; different phases 
should be introduced as maturity and experience are acquired, and, 
at the same time, each part should be made a complete experience for 
the benefit of those who drop out. 

The unit on the consumption of utilities is merely a part of a still 
larger one concerning the consumption of all commodities. Various 
phases of the consumption of goods may be presented as an organized 
whole in each grade. The phases selected will depend upon the ma¬ 
turity, needs, previous training, and interests of the pupils. To con¬ 
sider the consumption of gas one year, electricity the next, and coal 
the next would destroy unity. Some of this material should be pre¬ 
sented in each grade, but from a different point of view. Consuming 
utilities is merely one phase of home life and is closely related to the 
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purchasing, preparing, and serving of food and also the inteUigent pur¬ 
chasing and use of ocher commodities. Securing basic commodities in¬ 
volves commerce, trade, barter, money, banking, transportation, and 
international relationsliips. In various grades, different phases of the 
much larger unit, involving one’s whole life, or society as a whole, 
may be presented. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF VARIOUS SUBJECTS TO UNITS IN AN 

INTEGRATED CURRICULUM 

In any unit, various subjects may be employed to give one a better 
understanding of social and economic institutions and in solving life- 
adjustment problems. All problems have many phases, as the qualitative, 
quantitative, economic, personal, and social. Before they can be thor¬ 
oughly understood and solved, all these phases must be considered. 
This means that many subjects are necessary and that each makes a 
definite contribution. An example of this may be found in the unit 
Our Tax Dollar. The social side involves the establishment and mainte¬ 
nance of many institutions necessary to supply man with his basic 
needs, which give service to society as a whole and are too expensive 
to be maintained privately. Such institutions are the school and police 
force. Another point of view is that of the individual and the personal 
benefits derived. If the problem of where and how our tax dollar is 
spent is considered only from the qualitative and emotional side, pupils 
will decide whether or not taxes are too high on the bases of their 
limited observations and experiences or in terms of what political party 
is in office. If quantitative thinking is introduced and the actual cost 
of all benefits derived from taxes is matched against what the individual 
would have to pay for the same services on a private basis, an entirely 

different conclusion will probably be reached. 

The social studies. Since the social studies involve economics, sociol¬ 
ogy, history, poUtical science, and geography, they become the core 
or the approach to many or most units. The social studies, with the 
exception of separate courses in history, can be taught whoUy in umts 
in the general curriculum. It is the social background and pomt of view 
which give meaning, significance, and vitahty to a umt which other¬ 
wise would be divorced from the realities of life. A pedagogical meAod 
of presenting each unit is to begin with the present and then show 
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the development in order to understand how the present situation 
evolved. 

Science and mothemofics. There are few units which do not involve 
science and mathematics. The two go together, for unless mathematics 
is applied, it becomes a pure abstract science having little place in the 
secondary school, and when science loses its quantitative aspects, it is 
no longer a science. Units involving transportation, communication, 
getting a pure food supply, consumer education, utilities, measure¬ 
ment, and conservation of natural resources all require science and 
mathematics for a complete understanding. An example of the contri¬ 
butions of the social studies, science, and mathematics may be found 
in a unit on communication. This is too broad for a single unit and 
may be subdivided according to mediums, as the telegraph, telephone, 
radio, television, and mail service. 

Considering the telephone, the social side involves the use of this 
medium of communication for social purposes, for the transaction of 
business, to secure aid, help, or assistance, and as the medium for the 
dissemination of current happenings. In the genetic development of 
communication, history makes a contribution. International relations 
are involved in all forms of communication. 

Studied from a scientific angle, the actual construction of a telephone 
and the functioning of the various parts are considered. Too often the 
scientific approach is from the point of view of developing skill in 
repairing or constructing telephones, but this is not the primary 
outcome to be achieved. A knowledge of how a telephone operates, 
the connecting of all cities, homes, and countries with wires, the com¬ 
plicated wiring of a switchboard, and the mechanical operator or dial 
system accomplishes two major purposes: it satisfies the curiosity most 
youth have as to how telephones operate, and, still more important, it 
is the medium for developing an appreciation of the services rendered 
by the system and a respect for those whose ingenuity produced it. 
It is only incidental that a few youth may want to pursue some phase 
of it as a vocation or acquire a skill suflicient to build a working set as 
a hobby. 

A complete appreciation of the service rendered is not gained until 
one has considered the cost of laying the lines, operating the switch¬ 
board, installing the telephones, and owning a telephone. Various 
types of rates can be compared. The cost of long-distance services 
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day and night can be computed, and by so doing additional respect is 
gained, for one cannot help being amazed that he can rent millions 
of dollars’ worth of equipment to hold a personal conversation with a 
friend many miles away at a cost of only a few cents. Skill in making 
and reading graphs can be acquired by graphically representing the 
differences between cities, states, and countries in the number of tele¬ 
phones oumed per 1,000 population. 

English. English makes a contribution to the unit on communica¬ 
tion, for instructions are needed as to how to hold a conversation on 
the telephone and how to use a telephone directory. This is, of course, 
a very limited concept of English in communication, for speaking and 
writing are essential elements in English. 

English should not be “dragged” into a unit any more than any 
other subject. If a logical, natural place for it does not exist, it is not 
desirable to go out of the way to make a place for it. The question is 
often asked, “If a certain topic should be taught, but there is no place 
for it in any of the units, what should be done?” If it is definitely be¬ 
lieved that a certain phase of subject matter should be in the curricu¬ 
lum and no unit logically includes it, then it should be taught separately 
either as a unit in itself or isolated from any social setting. 

Unifying the curriculum means that all curricular activities are con¬ 
sidered at the same time from the same point of view. English may be 
taught separately from a unit and still be unified with it by paralleling 
the unit subject matter. Often the English teacher may use the reading 
materials of a unit as a basis for teaching reading or may consider 
certain selections in literature which will give a background and 
breadth to the unit. Biography, historical novels, and certain poems 
may be selected which parallel the social studies, science, and mathe¬ 
matics content. The full responsibility for the teaching of English 
should not be delegated to one teacher. All teachers should make 
corrections in oral English, help increase and improve vocabularies, 
and demand the same standards for written work as would be ex¬ 
pected by English teachers. 

Art. Most of the machines, equipment, and appliances in a home can 
be made to operate efficiently without respect to their artistic appear¬ 
ance, but Americans prefer their machinery to be artistically as well 
as efficiently constructed. Some persons define art from the standpoint 
of utility; that is, that which best serves the purpose for which it is 
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made is most artistic. From another point of view, arc is creation, re¬ 
gardless of how simple or crude the article created may be. These 
principles are true of food, shelter, furnishings, and clothing. From a 
purely utilitarian point of view, food serv’es no other purpose than to 
give nourishment; shelter, to protect one from the elements; furniture 
is solely for comfort; but again, if these necessities are designed 
artistically, they serve the double purpose of being useful and of giving 
satisfaction to one’s aesthetic sense. Thus art has a natural and im¬ 
portant place in the general curriculum. 

Examples of the place of art are found in units on clothing, food, 
and shelter. The selection of a pattern or style in dress as well as the 
wearing of clothing is an art. Food is more appetizing if served in a 

colorful and attractive manner. Alanv of the best artists are dev^otino- 

• © 

their talents to architecture. Home furnishings have become an im¬ 
portant matter for consideration in the school, and the matching and 
blending of colors, the selection and identification of period types and 
designs of furniture, the choice of patterns in glass, china, silver, and 
pewter are all important elements in worthy home membership. Art 
can also be carried into the beautification of one’s lawn, street, and 
entire community. 

These phases of art have often been neglected, and consideration of 
them does not preclude additional work in art for those displaying an 
interest and talent. The general-curriculum requirements do not de¬ 
mand any more than the average amount of artistic ability, but if 
pupils who possess more are discovered, they should be given an op¬ 
portunity in the electives to get additional training. 

Emphasis on the arts in the general curriculum is on intelligent coit- 
suinption rather than production. For every producer there are thou¬ 
sands of consumers, and the latter are just as important as the former. 

Education for consumption places emphasis on appreciation rather than 
on skill in production. 

Other sob/eefs. Subjects such as music, home and industrial arts, 
and physical education usually maintain separate organizations even in 
those schools unifying the common learnings. This does not preclude 
their making a contribution, for in many units phases of these sub¬ 
jects are logically included. These are mostly skill subjects, and al¬ 
though some of the skills will be learned incidentally in units, a com¬ 
plete mastery requires a separate organization. 
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The phases of music related to units are those pertaining to folklore 
or the characteristics of a people as described through their songs. 
The actual production of music and the development of appreciations 
involves skills which must be taught separately. Phases of home and 
industrial arts related to the selection and preparation of food, furnish¬ 
ings and their maintenance, clothing, and consumption of utilities may 
be easily integrated; but skills in cooking, sewing, and manipulating 
tools must be isolated and taught as separate organizations. This does 
not mean that skill subjects should be taught as ends in themselves. 
They must be taught as means to an end and integration achieved by 
incidental and cooperative methods. 

Drill in func/amenfa/ processes. If possible, fundamental skills in 
arithmetic, English, and science should be acquired in context form; 
otherwise they might be taught as ends in themselves rather than 
means to an end, and pupils may miss their applications and relations 
to life. If they cannot be taught in contextual form, they should be 
isolated and studied independently. 

Pupils who show deficiencies in fundamentals during the study of 
units should be required to attend a class devoted to remedial treat¬ 
ment. The drill in this class should not be prescribed until a thorough 
diagnosis is made, and the drill should be made to fit the individual. 
Pupils should not be required to remain in the remedial class any longer 
than is necessary to overcome deficiencies. The class may be taught 
jointly by the mathematics, science, and English teachers according to 
the needs of the group. In order to socialize and vitalize the drill, the 
material may be related to life-adjustment problems in which the 
fundamental operations are involved, but emphasis must be placed on 
the process and not the problem, as contrasted with the place of skills 
in the unit. 

Initiating fused and correlated courses. Because of administrative 
difficulties, it is often difficult to initiate a completely integrated pro¬ 
gram abruptly. A beginning may be made by combining, fusuig» or 
correlating two or more rather closely related fields, like science and 
mathematics, and after these have been integrated, other subjects may 
be included. 

Integrating science and mathematics is easier than separating t cm. 
Science can hardly exist without quantitative aspects, and it is better 
understood through the medium of mathematics. The nvo develope 
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together because of a social need; it was man who separated them for 
purposes of study. The social studies are easily integrated with either 
science or mathematics, for a study of democratic institutions involves 
many fields. 

Compos/fe or genera/ courses. Combining separate divisions of a 
broad field into a composite course has been practiced for some time, 
as general science, general mathematics, home economics, social studies, 
and English. Each of these was formerly broken up into many divi¬ 
sions, and when first combined each division maintained its identity. 
Slowly, true general or composite courses are being evolved. 

D/fficu/fies encountered /n integrating the curriculum. The difficul¬ 
ties encountered in attempting to integrate the curriculum arise from 
inertia or lack of sympathy for the movement on the part of teachers 
or patrons, the lack of trained teachers, and the lack of suitable refer¬ 
ence materials and equipment. The traditional curriculum and meth¬ 
ods of teaching are deeply rooted in the lives of teachers and patrons. 
There is a great tendency for teachers to retain the methods with 
which they are most familiar. To change to an integrated curriculum 
involves study and constant growth. 

The teacher who is educated as a specialist is not so desirable in an 
integrated curriculum as one who has a more general education. A 
knowledge of related subject matter is essential. One may be a specialist 
in his field and still not know where or how his subject is related to 
life or to other subjects. 

In many schools, textbooks are almost the only source of material. 
These are usually inadequate in teaching units. If schools are to inte¬ 
grate the curriculum, libraries must contain a wide variety of suitable 
materials. Many desirable units cannot be taught in some schools be¬ 
cause of a lack of suitable materials. 
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General education consists of those activities which are considered so 
vital in the lives of youth that all should experience them. These should 
form the major part of all education and should be based on the com¬ 
mon needs, interests, and concerns of those being educated. These 
common factors are general in nature, as indicated by the term em¬ 
ployed to describe them, and are supplemented with special interests 
and elective courses. 

The factors which are common to all youth, together with the im¬ 
perative needs and interests of youth presented earlier, furnish the 
basis for building a curriculum of general education. This should be 
flexible, for all pupils differ even with respect to needs, and it should 
contain a large variety of activities based on pupils’ experiences so 
that it will be meaningful to them. General education should be unified 
about some core, for subject-matter divisions have little meaning for 
youth, and life experiences do not occur bound in subject-matter 
packages. 

For the purpose of presentation, the content of the general-education 
phase of the curriculum will be treated logically under subject-matter 
divisions. This does not imply, however, that this is the method by 
which it should be organized for teaching. In the traditional school, 
subjects keep their identity; in more progressive ones, the subject 

into units transcending s 
matter divisions. After each subject is discussed, the contributions of 
that subject to a series of units constructed about fundamental needs 


ubject- 


matter and experiences are organized 


are presented. Further methods of integrating the curriculum of spe¬ 
cial interests and electives will be presented in subsequent chapters. 
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ENGLISH IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


English is preeminent in the secondary-school curriculum. Regular 
or special courses are offered in every high school in the United sLes, 
and almost all pupils are registered in some course in English during 
every grade.^ English has greater social utility than any other subject. 
In its three forms-writing, speaking, and reading-it is employed in 
all activities of life, vocational and social, and it is the medium through 
which all other subjects are taught. 

Deve/opmenf of English in secondary schools. Although English is 
a basic subject today, it was not always considered so. It was taught 
very little in the Latin grammar school, for at that time the vernacular 
in any country was considered vulgar. Franklin proposed that English 
be taught in the academy, but it was gradually ousted from his school 
by the Latinists. It began being popular after 1800, when the great 
number of subjects taught in the academies were divided into two 
reorganized departments, the classical and the English. Among the 
subjects offered were English grammar, rhetoric and composition, 
declamation and forensic exercises. In 1817, English grammar became 
a requirement for college admission,* and in 1821 the Boston English 
high school was established, with English as an important subject The 
subjects included were reading, grammar, declamation, rhetoric, com¬ 
position, and criticism of English authors. 

The important place of English today is shown by the high per¬ 
centage of pupils enrolled in English courses, the fact that all high 
schools teach it, and that it is generally required for college entrance. 
Three units are the usual college-entrance requirement although a 


few colleges require four. 


At present, there are two types of courses in English: those known 
as regular courses, as English I, II, III, and IV, which are composites 
of grammar, literature, and oral and written expression; and special 
courses such as journalism, public speaking, and commercial English. 
Listed for the first time in 1949-50 were special courses in radio speak- 


1 Offerings and Enrollments in High School Subjects, Biennial Survey of Edu 

cation, 1948-50, U.S. Office of Education, 1951, Chap. V, p. 6. 

*1. L. Kandel, “History of Secondary Education,” pp. 398-399, Houghton 

Mifflin Company, Boston, 1930. 
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ing and broadcasring, debating, and creative writing.*' The regular 
courses are more common than the special and are the English courses 
generally required, the others being offered as electives. About 90 per 
cent of all high-school pupils are enrolled in regular English courses, 
and many of the remaining 10 per cent are in special courses. 

General objectives of English. English contributes to the worthy 
use of leisure time through reading, writing, and social conversation; 
to vocational efficiency, for there are numerous vocations requiring 
abilities in oral and written expression and facility and speed in read¬ 
ing; and to ethical character, for through reading one gains vicarious 
experiences and contacts with characters of fiction and history whose 
lives he might emulate. Most of the best literature is written not only 
for entertainment bur for a secondary purpose, such as social reform, 
to disseminate a philosophy of life, to plead the cause of a forgotten 
group, or to gain sympathy and understanding of the lives of others. 
Literature makes a contribution to international relationships, for 
through it one gains an insight into the lives, culture, and philosophy 
of peoples of other countries. One learns also to interpret his own 
life by reliving it in fiction. Perhaps more than any other subject, 
English contributes to all the objectives of secondary education. 

There are three aims of English as studied from three points of 
view: * 


1. As a tool. 

a. Proficiency in reading, writing, and speaking. 

h. Cultivation of habits of study and knowledge of the use of books. 

2. As a medium for general culture. Self-discovery through appreciation 
of literature and other arts. 

3. As a cultural discipline. Acquirement of a cultural medium of thought 
and knowledge of English (and American) literature and literary 
history. 

Phases of these are stressed more at certain levels than others, al¬ 
though all are stressed at all levels. In the elementary school, English 
is stressed more as a tool; in senior high school, more as a medium for 
general culture and cultural discipline. 

‘ Biennial Surrey of Education, op. cit., p. 7. 

* Ruth Mary Weeks, “A Correlated Curriculum,” Report of the Committee 
on Correlation of the National Council of Teachers of English, p. 81, Appleton- 
Cenrury-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1936. 
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Specific objectives of English. SpecificaUy, the main aims of the 

teaching of English are to acquire ability to think, to read, to speak, 
and to write. ’ 

English does not aim primarily to teach one to think, but thoughts 
deal with meanings, and since words are the chief means of convey¬ 
ing meanings, it is impossible to engage in more than the simplest 
thoughts without words and their meanings. Other things being equal, 
the greater the vocabulary, the more thinking one is capable of doing, 
and word knowledge is one of the most important phases of reading. 

The elements which compose the three main divisions of English 
are: ® 

I. Speaking: 

1. Informal conversation. 

2. Giving directions. 

3. Making explanations. 

4. Telephoning. 

5. Speaking before an audience. 

6. Formal and informal debating. 

7. Declamation of memorized material. 

8. Speaking as a character in a drama. 

II. Reading: 

A. Oral 

1. Reading aloud to others (informally). 

2. Formal reading to an audience. 

B. Silent. 

1. To gain information. 

2. For entertainment. 

III. Writing: 

1. Friendly letter. 

2. Business letter. 

3. Description, narration of an event, persuasion, and convincement. 

4. Creative writing, free writing, or experimental writing. 

These elements form the basis of the specific aims of English in 
high schools. They represent the most common and general needs of 
all or the majority of persons, both for the present and the future. 
Analysis of written forms of composition by school pupils reveals 

» A. E. Cross and Elizabeth Carney, “Teaching English in High Schools.” rev. 
ed., pp. 31-32, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1950. 
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that a majority of errors made in writing could have been avoided had 
there been a greater mastery of fundamentals of grammar, form, sen¬ 
tence structure, and spelling. - r u 

Organizaf/on of English materials. Curriculum makers in English 

were leaders in unifying their own content into composite courses, 
eliminating the large number of separate courses, as English and Ameri¬ 
can literature, spelling, grammar, declamation, rhetoric, composition, 
and reading. The courses have been organized so that all these phases 
have been fused. There are still two main divisions, language and 
literature, but if these are taught by the same teacher, the probability 
will be great that they will be closely related. A complete separation 
of the two divisions by years; that is, the teaching of literature one 
year and of language the next, or having two separate parallel courses, 
is contrary to the principles of integration. There are several methods 
of organizing the content to maintain unity: 

1. Unit Organization. Units may be so selected and organized that 
they comprise all types of literature including drama, poetry, biog¬ 
raphy, the short story and the novel. Others may have creative writing 
as their central theme, others speaking, debating, and acting, while still 
others may embody all these phases. The core of units may be based 
upon a social situation, a chronological or geographic order, or a liter- 
ary type. In any case, the selections will be the same, the only differ¬ 
ence being in the grouping. 

2. Alternating Phases. Another method consists in alternating lan¬ 
guages and literature during each year’s work, both being pursued in 
each year. Literature might be studied for a period of a few weeks, 
followed by a period of language activities. Although it is practiced, 
it is not recommended that literature be studied two or three days of 
each week and language the other days. This breaks the continuity. 

3. Systematic Study by Years. A less progressive way, perhaps in¬ 
fluenced by college-entrance requirements, is to devote one entire year 
to American literature, followed by one in English literature, the re¬ 
maining two years being devoted to language activities. This type of 
organization is the one progressive teachers are attempting to get 
away from, for it consists in teaching the phases of English as though 
they were unrelated. 

Sharing the responsibility for instruction in English with other 
teachers. Since English is used as a medium of expression in all school 
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activities, it is necessary for all teachers to cooperate in instructing 
pupils. This follows from the general principle that, if all persons en¬ 
gaged in the direction of learning activities of pupils do not work to¬ 
ward the same goals, efficiency in learning will not be obtained. In 
establishing correct habits of speech and proper form and construc¬ 
tion in writing, if correct procedure is emphasized and taught only 
by the English teacher while others permit exceptions, little progress 
will be made. All teachers should know and be conscious of the objec¬ 
tives of English and attempt to uphold the same standards in written 
work and in oral expression in their classes as English teachers. 

Trends in the teaching of English. Some of the more recent trends 
in the teaching of English are: 

1. The teaching of literature in order to broaden understandings and 
interests seems to be predominant in courses of study. 

2. It is generally recognized that standards for evaluating what pupils 
read must be developed and that teachers must develop in pupils lasting 
interest in reading. 

3. English is leading toward a closer relationship with all other subjects 
in the curriculum. 

4. Content is being selected on the basis of pupil needs and interests. 

5. Appreciation is receiving greater emphasis than analysis. 

6. Correct usage is receiving greater emphasis than formal grammar. 

7. Oral composition is receiving greater emphasis than written. 

8. Courses in remedial English are increasing in number. 

9. The number of pupils enrolling in Elnglish courses has increased since 
1934. Enrollments in English exceed total enrollments, indicating that many 
take more than an average of one course a year. 

The content of English courses. During the three to four years of 
English usually required of all high-school pupils, each one wffi come 
in contact with various types of literature: poetry, short story, drama, 
biography, and history. Instruction will have been given in written 
and oral composition and in oral and silent reading. The literature sur¬ 
veyed will include both American and English and will be selected 
from that type of literature met in everyday life, the type required for 
social purposes, and the type that the student will most probably enjoy 

reading for pleasure. -urn 

The content of the instruction in oral and written expre^ion sho 

be based on the elements needed most frequently. Instruction in rea - 
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ins should include skill in re:ading biography. Genoa, poem-, saence. 
hi^n-, sociology-, mathematics, and n-pes such as direcnons. desenp- 
tions. tables, graphs, chans, and maps. It should include also the use 
of books, how to nnd materials in published sources, and use of the 

librarv*. reference books, and dictionaries. 

Coirtribirtioiis of English in o unified curriculum. In order to show 
the contributions of English to various units in a unined curriculum, 
the unif\ine scheme of organization about man s basic needs has been 
selected.* This same scheme may be employed also in coordinating 
the curriculum, that is. u-ith each teacher presenting phases of the 
same unit at the same time. .\s mentioned before, if certain phases of 
Fncrhch which should be caught do not fit logically into the unif}-ing 
or coordinarinff scheme, they should be caught as independent phases. 
The contributions are: 

1 and 2. Food and shelter: 

0 . The Qtilitv of lanffuace in barrer. trade, commerce. 
t. Reading and 'wriung various t)-pes of agreements and con¬ 
tracts. 

3 artH 4 . Transportation and communicadon: 

a. Origin and nature of language. 

• ^ ^ 

b. Development of language. 

c. Function of language. 

d. Language dimculdes in migradon. 

c. ^"’^1 in M -ri ri ng various rvpes of messages; tdegiaph. letters. 

f. Oral communicadon: social, tdephone calls, pubbe speaking, 
radio ^>eakmg. 

g. Reading various n-pes of records: bills, XK>tes, bonds. 
b. Make-up and organizadoQ of a book. 

L The librarv and ic use. 

]. Develc^meni of vocabulary. 

5. Coc^>eradQn: 

a. Rfta dmg newspapers and periodicals, especiallv ardcles con- 
cemmg polidcal pardes, inrenudonal reladon^ps, and co¬ 
operation between groups. 

b. T xo evaluate r^>orts of current events. 

6. Passing on our heritage: 

a. Literarure of various n*pes; histo rv , biogr^hv, bistorical 
novels, old records, and documents. 

b. Ballads, legends, folklore. 
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7. Mental, spiritual, and cultural life: 

a. Appreciation of literature and the drama as art and creation. 

b. Contributions to literature through religious motives. 

c. Literature for recreation and leisure. 

d. The literature of the Bible. 

THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN GENERAL EDUCATION 

The term ‘ social studies,” as employed in secondary education, in¬ 
cludes the entire body of the social sciences which have been selected 
for instructional purposes. As diiferentiated from the social sciences, 
the social studies are not so scholarly or scientific and are designed 
for instructional purposes. The social studies cover a broad field. The 
content must be social and must include all subjects which are primarily 
social. 

Oevefopmenf of the social studies. History is the oldest of the 
separate subjects now forming the composite known as the social 
studies. In the Latin grammar school, history was taught incidentally 
through the medium of Latin, but it was a separate subject in the 
academies. In Franklin’s Academy, the curriculum included “history, 
universal and national with chronology, ancient customs, morality, re¬ 
ligion, and politics.” * The Massachusetts law of 1827 prescribed United 
States history for all high schools and history other than United States 
for all larger cities. By 1850, history was required for admission to 
Harvard and Michigan, geography had been relegated to the elemen¬ 
tary school, and in some schools political science made an appearance.^ 
In the reports of the Committee of Ten, National Education Associa¬ 
tion (1893), a committee appointed in 1896 by the American His¬ 
torical Association, and the Committee of Five (1907), the social 
studies other than history were almost neglected. In 1914, the U.S. 
Bureau of Education surveyed the status of the social studies. It found 
that civics and economics were the most usual offerings other than 
history and that the usual history offerings which were required, if 
any history was required, in order of frequency, were American his- 

«Kandel, op. cit., p. 171. 

»Alexander Inglis, "Principles of Secondary Education,” p. 535, Houghton 
Mifilin Company, Boston, 1918. 
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tory, ancient history, modem and medieval history, and English 
history.® 

Sfofos of the social studies. The present program of instruction com¬ 
monly followed in secondary schools was influenced greatly by the 
report of the Committee on Social Studies and reports of other groups, 
for example, the Commission on the Social Studies and the American 
Political Science Association.® These reports have had a far-reaching 
influence on practices and social-studies curricula, since many schools 
have conformed rather closely to the recommendations made. One 
recommendation, that of differentiating more clearly between the 
social sciences and the social studies, has not been followed very closely. 
The social sciences are more scholarly and intended for more advanced 
students in college. The social studies should be based more on life 
situations and problems of adjustment of youth and should be organ¬ 
ized primarily for high-school pupils more than is now being done. 

The survey of curricular offerings in 1949-50 made by the U.S. 
OfHce of Education shows many changes since the survey made previ¬ 
ously—1933-34. Ancient, modem, and medieval history and separate 
courses in economics and sociology are decreasing in popularity. Fewer 
schools offer them, and fewer students pursue them.^® American history 
is still the leading course in the social studies. Since 1934, it has in¬ 
creased in enrollments, indicating that it is not being slighted in the 
reorganization of the social studies. World history, which made its 
appearance after the First World War, ranks second in growth trends. 
It has to a great extent replaced separate courses in ancient and modem 
history. Since the Second World War, more attention has been given 
to the Far East and to Central and South America. 

In the social studies other than history', the major course in the 
junior high school is civics; in the senior high school, American gov¬ 
ernment or problems of democracy. 

Although there is much variation and a wide range of offerings in 
the social studies, the most common, but not necessarily typical, offer¬ 
ings as found by the Biennial Survey are: 

8/Wi., pp. 541-542. 

“Edgar Bruce Wesley, “Teaching Social Studies in High Schools,” pp. 84-95, 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 1950. 

Biennial Survey of Education, op. cit., pp. 8-10. 

** Ibid., pp. 8-10. 
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Grade Subjects Offered 

7 Early American history, geography, dvics 

8 Recent American history, dvics, state history 

9 Civics 

10 World history 

11 American history, sodal problems 

12 American history, problems of democracy, American government 

New subjects in the social studies which seem to be increasing in 
popularity are Latin-American history, consumer education, and 
orientation in everyday living. Since the social studies are often inte¬ 
grated with English and other subjects in the core curriculum, many 
separate courses are losing their identity, although the content is still 
there. Many are merely reporting “core program.” 

Genera/ objectives of the social sfudres. Of the general objectives 
of secondary education, the social studies contribute mainly to citizen¬ 
ship and worthy use of leisure. In a broad sense, social studies con¬ 
tribute to all aims of education. More specifically, the most frequently 
stated general objectives are: 

1. Promoting sociocivic efiiciency. 

2. Familiarizing pupils with information which may be used as a basis 
for judgments. 

3. Making the world more intelligible. 

4. Creating a desire for intelligent, willing participation in civic and 
social activities. 

5. Developing a knowledge and appreciation of civic duties, rights, and 
responsibilities. 

6. Developing power of evaluating facts and of clear, independent think¬ 
ing and judgment. 

7. Creating a knowledge and appreciation of the principles underlying 

sound and enduring government and society. 

8. Promoting broad interests in, tolerance for, and sympathy with 

races, creeds, and nationalities. 

9. Increasing knowledge and appreciation of the past as a backgroun 
for the present. 

10. Furthering a love of country and intelligent patriotism. 

11. Acquiring the ability to analyze propaganda. 

Integrating the social studies. The social studies in the majority of 
schools are organized as separate subjects, and integration is secure 
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by incidental methods. In others, the social studies are integrated in 
a core program. In those schools employing incidental correlation to 
secure integration, subject divisions are retained, but the social studies 
are used to relate all subjects of the curriculum to a common point of 
view or to give the social setting or background for the subject matter 

of other courses. 

In the core programs reported in the 1949-50 survey, the social 
studies were a part of 97 per cent of the core courses, and 95 per cent 
were of an English-social-studies combination. 

In one type of integration, one subject, as history, is made the core 
about which relevant materials from other subjects are assembled. 
The units so organized may follow a chronological order, with the 
entire culture of each period studied as articulated units. In each period, 
the social, aesthetic, religious, cultural, and scientific lives of the people 
are studied. 

The sequential relation of topics is important in the social studies. 
In the elementary school, American history and geography are pursued. 
In the junior high school, pupils learn more of their own government 
through civics, then pursue European or world history to give a back¬ 
ground for a further study of American history in the eleventh grade. 
During the senior year, a more critical attitude may be expected from 
pupils concerning their own government, owing to maturity, back¬ 
ground, and experience. A certain amount of indoctrination is neces¬ 
sary and legitimate in the first eight or nine grades, but as maturity is 
reached, this can be replaced by an analytical study of our own social 
order. 

Trends in the social studies. Trends in the social studies which have 
been collected from various writers are concerned with all phases of 
the course and may serve as a summary of the place of the social studies 
in the secondary schools. 

1. A very definite trend is to organize materials about units, topics, prob¬ 
lems, or cultural periods. 

2. In integrating the curriculum, especially in the required subjects, there 
is a tendency to make the social studies the core of the entire curriculum. 

3. In organizing the courses in the special-interest fields, subject-matter 
divisions are being revised. Separate courses are being combined into com¬ 
posite courses, as problems in democracy courses, which are absorbing 
separate courses in economics, sociology, and government. 
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4. More emphasis is being placed on the building of good citizens than 
on constructing a logical academic curriculum designed to foster erudition. 
It is being recognized that scholarship is not s>monymous with citizenship. 

5. The aims of the social studies are being clarified, giving direction to 
the courses. 

6. With respect to methods, more use is being made of visual materials, 
collateral and extensive reading, especially on current topics, observation 
tours to show the functioning of our government, and discussion and 
seminar methods rather than the “recitation” method. 

7. There is a greater tendency to relate the past to the present, rather 
than to teach the past as an end in itself. 

8. The range of subject matter is becoming wider. 

9. More emphasis is being placed on character development and the 
importance of religion. 

Confenf of the social-studies courses. According to Sexson, the major 
functions of society upon which the sociahstudies program must be 
based are: 

1. Conservation of life, liberty, and property. 

2. Production and consumption of food, shelter, and clothing. 

3. Transportation of goods, services, people, and ideas. 

4. Recreation. 

5. Expression of aesthetic impulses, such as art, music, and literature. 

6. Religion. 

In selecting materials for the general-education content, the prin¬ 
ciples and techniques used for determining the entire curriculum are 
applicable in this field. The objectives of all education and the more 
specific objectives of the social studies should be the major basis; but 
certain conditioning factors, as the ability, maturity, and past expen- 
ences of the pupils, the limitations of the school calendar, library, and 
equipment, and the local social setting will modify and influence the 

selection of the social-studies content. 

Some suggested activities selected and organized about units in a 

unified or coordinated curriculum are: 

I. Food: 

1. Economic institutions for securing: 
a. Wholesale and retail stores. 

*2 John A. Sexson, A Practical Program for the Social Studies, Social Studies, 28 
(February, 1937), pp. 53-58. 
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b. Raw materials. 

c. Mediums of exchange. 

2. Local, state, and international trade. 

3. Economic geography. 

4. Utilities. 

II. Shelter: 

1. Housing conditions. 

2. Problems of moving. 

3. Social institutions provided for: 

a. Sanitation. 

b. Fire prevention. 

4. Securing necessities of life: 

a. Manufacturing; labor problems. 

b. Trade and commerce. 

5. Police, state, and national guards. 

III. Communication: 

1. Mediums: mechanical devices, books, papers, records, reports, 
pictures. 

2. Effect on popular opinion. 

3. Illiteracy and education. 

4. Propaganda. 

5. International relations and communication. 

6. Historical development of communication: 

a. Signals. 

b. Runners. 

c. Pony express. 

d. Modem devices. 

IV. Transportation; 

1. Purposes of moving or migrations: food, protection, war, climate, 
religion, freedom, curiosity, recreation, health. 

2. Historical development of method of transportation. 

3. Problems in transportation: barriers. 

4. Immigration and emigration. 

5. Safety in transportation. 

6. Effect on social relations. 

7. Effect on national relationships: commerce, war, treaties, tariff. 

8. Services rendered by government in transportation; parcel post. 

V. Cooperation: 

1. Social: historical development of family, clan, tribes. 

2. Political: city, state, nation. United Nations. 

3. Types of political theory. 
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4. Functions of government. 

5. Economic institutions for production, exchange, and distribution 
of wealth. 

6. Institutions for beneficence. 

7. Reasons for cooperative enterprises; nonprofitable enterprises. 
VI. Passing on our heritage: 

1. Heredity and environment. 

2. Marriage and divorce. 

3. Family relationships and problems. 

4. Social heritage: passing on language, numerals, art, literature, 
modes, customs, traditions. 

5. How our heritage is passed on: educational institutions, oral 
legends, ballads, folklore, churches. 

6. Economic heritage: wills, testaments, inheritance. 

Vn. Mental and spiritual life: 

1. History of religious groups and their influence on life, customs, 
institutions, learning, politics, science, education, art, literature. 

2. Public opinion and devices for influencing radio, press, theater, 
pulpit, pressure groups. 

3. Recreation. 

4. Opportunities for culture: art, literature, music, science, travel, 
pictures. 

This is not intended to be a complete or exhaustive list of possi¬ 
bilities. It is presented merely to show the possibilities for working 
social-studies materials into the general curriculum. 

SCIENCE IN GENERAL EDUCATION 

Because of the increased complexity of modem civilization and the 
advances in technological fields, science is becoming increasingly im 
portant. It contributes to most of the cardinal principles of secondary 
education and represents a real need in both the present and uture 

lives of all pupils. . , t ■ m 

Historical development. Science was rarely taught in the Laon gra - 

mar schools, was in its infancy in the academy, and made its greates 

gains in the high school. The earUest course taught m the high scho 

was called natural philosophy, which was a forerunner of modem 

physics. During the CivU War period, the usual subjects J 

physiology, chemistry, geology, astronomy, botany, and natu p 
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ophy. From 1865 to 1900, zoology made great gains, and astronomy 
and geology decreased in importance. Physiology, zoology, and bot¬ 
any were combined into biology, and by 1922 the U.S. Office of Edu¬ 
cation reported the first appearance of general science, which has in¬ 
creased in importance since that time. 

At present, the four main science courses in order of popularity 
are general science, biology, chemistry, and physics. The two usually 
required courses are general science and biology, although several 
courses may be substituted. E.xamples are agriculture, home economics, 
and conservation. Physics, chemistry, and advanced courses in biology, 
are usually electives.^* 

Genera/ ob/ecfiVes of science in secondary schools. Science makes 
a contribution to health, worthy home membership, worthy use of 
leisure time, command of fundamental processes, vocational efficiency, 
and citizenship. The present is often called the age of science, so wide 
and varied are its applications and uses. Health is improved through 
a knowledge of human physiology; homes are equipped with electrical 
appliances; fuels such as gas, oil, and coal are consumed; nearly all youth 
need a familiarity with an automobile; and purchasing, consuming, 
getting, and preparing a pure food supply, all contribute to worthy 
home membership. Many are filling their leisure hours with scientific 
diversions such as photography, radio, chemistry, or astronomy. \^oca- 
tionally, there are hundreds of fields requiring scientific backgrounds. 
Typical fields are mechanics, machinery, aviation, the automotive in¬ 
dustry, radio, television, photography, and all areas pertaining to 
electricity. 

More specifically, but still of a general nature, the objectives of all 
science instruction as formulated by various writers are: 

1. To enable the individual to make satisfactory adjustments to those 
problems of his environment the solution of which involves scientific facts 
and principles. 

2. To enable pupils to make satisfactory adjustments to increasingly com¬ 
plex problems of a scientific nature. 

3. To help youth interpret and understand certain aspects of the world 
in which he lives. 

4. To dispel superstitions and erroneous beliefs. 


Biennial Survey of Education, op. at., p. 13. 
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5. To develop the ability and the habit of applying scientific methods of 
thinking to the soludoa of problems. 

6. To develop a functional understanding of the major generalizations 
of science and associated scientific attitudes which will result in life en¬ 
richment. 

7. To help pupUs appreciate the complexity and orderliness of the 
universe. 

8. To develop the ability to use the scientific method in the solution of 
problems encountered in everyday life activities. 

One additional aim applying more particularly to the junior-high- 
school level is: 

9. Opportunities for exploration, for the purpose of acquainting the 
pupil with the different natural sciences, and to help him to find out whether 
or not science holds any interest for him and, if it does, where his interests 
lie. 

To formulate separate objectives for each division of science rather 
than for the entire science program helps perpetuate subject-matter 
divisions. It is advisable for each teacher to formulate specific out¬ 
comes to be achieved from a unit or day’s lesson; to have separate 
course objectives implies that all are not working toward the same 

Confenf of science in general education. In those schools organized 
along traditional lines with subject-matter divisions maintained, gen¬ 
eral science or biology should be required of all pupils. These should 
be offered in the ninth and tenth grades in order to reach as many 
pupils as possible. The content of the general-science cotuse should be 
built about problems with a social background without regard for 
subject-matter divisions in science. Frequently, general-science texts 
are not general but consist of chapters of specific sciences intended as 
a survey course rather than a course to acquaint pupils with their en¬ 
vironment. Biology should stress health and sanitation, not by teaching 
the names of parts of the body as was done in former courses in physi¬ 
ology, but by developing health habits and creating respect for a sound 

mind and body. 

The next step in advance is to have more than one year of general 
science and to abolish biology as a separate course. Science should 
begin in the elementary school and be a continuous, articulated course 
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through the ninth grade, required of all pupils. This plan would call 
for three years of science extending through the junior high school. 
The broad general topics should be built around transportation, com¬ 
munication, food, shelter, clothing, fuels, machines in the home, safetx' 
on the highways, sanitation, preventive medicine, plant and animal 
life, and the physical world in which we live. The course should be 
made practical and functional by developing concepts, helping pupils 
make applications, and relating the content of the curriculum to the 
present environment of the pupils. 

/nfegraf/n0 science in the cufficutum. Science may be integrated 
easily with the other subjects of the curriculum; it occupies a place 
almost on a par with the social studies as a core for building units. 

In the participation and cooperation plan, the social-studies, mathe¬ 
matics, and English teachers can keep informed of the work of the 
others and assign topics, reports, or papers to be written which link one 
subject with another. If a phase of transportation is being studied, it 
can be related to the social side by considering the westward move¬ 
ment in covered wagons. English teachers may assign topics from 
science for papers, and deficiencies in mathematics as revealed in sci¬ 
ence may be mentioned to the mathematics teacher, or, conversely, the 
mathematics teacher can consider basic skills required in science for 
her course of study. 

It is only a step from this to the coordination method, in which the 
content of the several courses parallel each other. Science played an 
important part in history, and as certain periods of history are studied, 
the scientific discoveries of the time may be considered. The English 
teacher may simultaneously deal with the literature of the period. 
To be sure, all courses will parallel each other far more at one time 
than at others, but if a consistent attempt is made, far more is possible 
than may be envisioned at the outset. 

Attempts to integrate the curriculum by unification should begin 
by combining science and mathematics around a social-study core. 
During the authors’ experience in building and teaching in a unified 
curriculum, a need was experienced before unification. In teaching 
junior-high-school mathematics, some of the units of the text were 
“civic enterprises” involving the purpose of collecting and ways of 
spending taxes; “savings and investments,” which involved a study of 
the bank and insurance company as economic institutions; and “trans- 
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portation,” which began with why people travel or transport goods, 
considered the scientific principles of constructing vehicles, and then 
the cost of constructing and operating. It soon became obvious that to 
break up these already integrated units for instructional purposes was 
a process of disintegration and that the most common-sense way to 
present them was in a body. 

A number of topics, experiences, and subjects which should be 
presented in science in the core curriculum and organized about a 
unifying scheme are: 

1. Food: 

1. Soil: types, how formed, fertility, preservation, conservation. 

2. Water: occurrence, composition, supply, purification, rain, de¬ 
pendence of life on water. 

3. Climate: determiners, suitable conditions for life, man’s attempts 
to control climate. 

4. Plants and their uses: domestication, conditions for growth, food 
supply, other materials from plants, range of growth. 

5. Animals as related to man: domestication, uses of raw materials, 
migrations, reproduction. 

<5. Mineral resources: types of minerals, how formed, preparation, 
and uses. 

7. Topography: effect of topography on climate, plant and animal 
life, character of people. 

8. Seasons: changes and their causes, storing food for winter, effect 
on plants and animals. 

II. Shelter: 

1. Homes: materials of construction, insulation, heating, lighting, 
ventilating, preserving. 

2. Qothing: man’s heating system (oxidation, perspiration), need 
for clothes, materials, manufacture (dyes, spinning, weaving). 

3. Protection from bacteria, animals, fire, flood, storms, wind, thieves. 

III. Communication: 

1. Analysis of speech and musical sounds. 

2. Methods of communicating, as telephone, telegraph, and ra o, 
and scientific principles of construction. 

3. The phonograph and sound pictures. 

4. Permanent records: paper, ink, printing, photography. 

5. Acoustics: echoes, reverberations, absorption, reflecuon. 

6. Properties of musical instruments. 
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IV. Transportation: 

1 . Scientific devices in transportation: wheel, engines, and machines, 
propeller, wings. 

2. Principles of utilizing energy to produce power. 

3. Fuels used to secure locomotion and their efficient use and con¬ 
servation. 

4. Safety devices: automatic controls, mechanical perfection, ma¬ 
terials, personal factor. 

5. Roads: materials, grades, friction. 

6. Transportation of various types of materials: electricity, gas, 
coal, oil. 

7. Transportation by various methods: land, water, air. 

V. Cooperation in securing basic needs: 

1. Technology and large-scale production. 

2. Advertising: purposes, evaluating. 

3. Flood control, erosion, fire protection, power dams. 

4. General health and sanitation. 

5. Science and its contributions to war and peace, 

VI. Passing on our heritage: 

1. Life: reproduction. 

2. Heredity and eugenics. 

3. Sex hygiene. 

VII. Mental and spiritual life: 

1. The orderliness of nature. 

2. The beauty and rhythm of nature. 

3. Development of scientific attitude: 

a. Suspended judgment. 

b. Measurement. 

c. Control of variables, 

d. Analysis and synthesis. 

e. Interpretation. 

4. Religion and science. 

5. Limitations and contributions of science: 

a. Utility. 

b. Leisure. 


MATHEMATICS IN GENERAL EDUCATION 

Regardless of whether mathematics had its genesis in social and 
economic utility or whether it originated in the mind of man as an 
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abstraction, the early applications were for gaining a better under¬ 
standing of a changing physical world; later it was applied to the 
economic and social life of the people. The application of mathe¬ 
matics to the social, economic, and physical world changed man from 
a qualitative to a quantitative thinker and created order out of chaos. 

With the exception of the fundamental skills and operations of 
arithmetic, all mathematics was later placed in the curriculum of the 
colleges and universities and was studied as a pure, abstract science 
separated from its natural setting. The subject became formal and 
was studied only by those who enjoyed abstract relationships. Later, 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry were introduced into secondary 
schools retaining their organization designed for college students. 
When the high school was more selective, formal mathematics was 
enjoyed by the majority of pupils, many of whom found some use 
for it later in college courses. After the expansion period of the high 
school began (about 1890), the intellectual level of the high-school 
population gradually declined and a smaller percentage of pupils was 
able to profit by courses in formal mathematics. Likewise, the per¬ 
centage of graduates attending college has decreased. However, the 
percentage of pupils enrolled in mathematics did not decline until 
about 1910. Since then there has been a steady decrease in the number 
of pupils pursuing courses in algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. 
The decline lagged behind the expanded enrollment because the cur¬ 
ricula of most schools were narrow and the offerings limited to the 
extent that it was necessary to take courses in formal mathematics in 
order to secure enough credits to graduate. Furthermore, two units 
of mathematics were usually required to meet college-entrance require¬ 
ments. 

The reaefion agoinsf mathematics. The first reaction against mathe¬ 
matics came from pupils who questioned the value of algebra and 
geometry. It was later challenged by the parents, especially those who 
had not been convinced of its value on purely cultural and disciplinary 

grounds. • j- 

Criticism was made because there was an utter disregard for individ¬ 
ual differences in mathematics, the same amount and kind being o - 
fered for every pupil regardless of vocational needs, mterests, or a i - 
ties. Protests were also made against the unusual number of failures 
in mathematics, especially in algebra, and it was challenged also be- 
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cause of the formal manner in which it was taught. A certain amount 
of precise formulation, abstraction, and symbolism is essential, but not 
as much as was being employed. The formal aspects can be retained 
if, at the same time, life is introduced into the subject. College-prepara¬ 
tory courses and the sequence in which they have been offered have 
not changed to a great extent for many decades, and these represent 
the only mathematics courses available to many students who cannot 

use them in their life-adjustment problems. 

Ob/ecfives of mot/iemafics. In the past, the objectives of all mathe¬ 
matics courses beyond arithmetic were aimed at college preparation 
and discipline. Arithmetic was taught mostly for its practical values and 
still is. New aims have now been recognized which can be divided 
into nvo categories; 

1. Practical or information-acquiring objectives. There are many prob¬ 
lems and questions which can be solved or answered only through the 
use of numbers, as finding costs, areas, volumes, and amounts. These are 
practical aims and are needed in eveiy'day-life situations. They are needed 
in homes, in business, in invesanents, in insurance, and in practically all 
vocations. 

2. Appreciation and understanding, or cultural values. Many things can 
be described or understood only through their quantitarive aspects. For 
example, the complexity and magnitude of the universe, the extent of our 
communication and transportation system, the size of countries and geo¬ 
logical formations, and the determination of relationships which exist can 
be understood only through the use of mathematics; and with an under¬ 
standing comes appreciation. This same aim may be applied to geometric 
forms found in art, in nature, and in architecture and to mathematical rela¬ 
tionships, which have a unique form of beauty of their own because of 
their exacmess and orderliness. 

The first of these aims, that of immediate, or direct, usefulness in life, 
has demanded more attention in the last few years than formerly. The 
practical aim was introduced to make mathematics more functional 
and to abolish some of the formality. 

Mental discipline and formal training can no longer serve as the 
chief support of a program in mathematics which may be of little 
worth in and of itself. It has become necessary to develop curricular 
materials which are worthwhile in themselves. Facts need to be taught 
in their social setting if pupils are to learn to utilize the products of 
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mathematical instruction. No longer can the average child be expected 
to apply facts taught in the classroom to life situations without 
assistance. 

The sfatus of fno/hemof/cs. There was a decline in the enrollments 
in mathematics, with the exception of arithmetic taught in the seventh 
and eighth grades, from 1910 to 1934, reported for the entire United 
States. As shown in Fig. 16, from 1890 to 1910 there was a gradual 



Fig. 16. Percentage enrollment in algebra, geometry, and trigonometry in second¬ 
ary schools of the United States from 1890 to 1950. (Drawn from data presented 
by Frank M. Phillips, Statistical Summary of Education, 1927-28, U.S. Office of 
Education Bulletin S, 1930, p. 437; Carl A. Jessup, Registrations in Mathematics, 
School Life, 22 (March, 1937), pp. 211-212; and Biennial Survey of Education, 
US. Office of Education Bulletin, 1951, pp. 15-16.] 

increase in percentage enrollments in algebra and geometry; but from 
1910 to 1934 there was a gradual decrease. The actual number of 
pupils enrolled for these courses has increased as a result of the in¬ 
creased enrollment of the secondary school, but when computed on a 
percentage basis the increase is not proportional to the total growth. 
Part of the decrease in the percentage enrollment in algebra and geom¬ 
etry was due to the fact that as the curriculum was enriched and 
expanded many pupils who formerly took these courses, since they 
were the only ones offered, pursued courses in other phases of mathe 
matics, such as composite mathematics or business arithmetic. Part o 
the decrease was due also to the change in the nature of high-schoo 
pupils. The academically selected pupils of an earlier generation were 
required to take some courses and elected still others. 
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Algebra is no longer a universally required subject, although it is 
offered in practically all high schools, and about 20 per cent of all 
pupils are taking first- or second-year algebra. It is usually offered 
in the ninth grade, and 63.5 per cent of all pupils in that grade are 
enrolled in it. Those pupils of the ninth grade who do not elect 
algebra are usually enrolled in general mathematics. These are about 
40 per cent of the total. 

Other courses in mathematics, in order of enrollments, are plane 
geometry and trigonometry. Geometry has declined since 1934, alge¬ 
bra has remained about the same, general mathematics has increased in 
enrollments, and trigonometry has increased slightly. One new course 
appeared in the 1949 survey—mathematics review, taught mostly in 
regular and senior high schools and reported in schools of 24 states.^* 

The reorganization of mathematics. Several attempts have been made 
to reorganize mathematics so that it would be more interesting and 
have greater utilitarian value. These are based on a number of guiding 
principles, which are: 

1. The fundamental skills can be learned in the first six years of the ele¬ 
mentary school. In the junior high school, pupils need practice and use of 
the skills learned, plus the addition of new skills. 

2. Mathematics should be as informal as possible. 

3. Mathematics should not be taught as an end in itself, but as a means 
to an understanding of present environment. However, it should not be 
considered wholly as a tool. 

4. A wide variety of mathematics should be introduced to each pupil for 
social utility and exploratory value. 

5. Continuity should be maintained and stressed. Subject matter begun 
in one year should extend through several years, with varied applications. 

6. In large schools, more than one kind of mathematics should be offered. 

7. College-preparatory mathematics should be eliminated from the ninth 
grade and offered only in the senior high school—grades 10 to 12. 

8. More arithmetic should be taught in the high school. 

9. Vertical, or conventional, organization of subject matter should not 
be held sacred. Mathematics can well be built about a social-studies or 
science background or unified with the general curriculum. 

Of the various methods of reorganization, the following are typical: 
(1) general or fused courses, (2) giving mathematics a social-studies 

^*lbid.y pp. 15-16. 
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background, (3) integration by coordination or cooperation, and (4) 
integration by unification. 

J. General Mathematics. Organization into composite courses in the 
junior high school is more pedagogical than logical. An appeal is made 
to the pupils’ interests, making the courses social or child-centered 
rather than subject-matter-centered. Activities are related to the pres¬ 
ent and most probable future needs of the pupils and to materials of 
local interest and value. Applications and relationships to other fields 
are made and pointed out. Continuity of subject matter is better 
achieved and articulation between the junior and senior high school is 
improved by avoiding an abrupt introduction of newer types of 
courses, as algebra and geometry. The fact that general mathematics 
is increasing in enrollments indicates that these values are being recog¬ 
nized. One factor which has prevented the growth of the course is the 
attitude of some teachers who feel or state that it is for the nonaca¬ 
demic type of student, while algebra is for the better students. This 
attitude is unfounded, for general mathematics requires as much or 
more ability and is as good as, if not better than, algebra for prepara¬ 
tion for college. 

2. Social-studies Background for Mathematics. Many new textbooks 
are being organized about a social-studies core or background.'® There 
is a need for teaching more social studies and considering more eco¬ 
nomic problems, and if the social studies are united with mathematics, 
it will make them more practical and vital. The chief purpose of this 
trend is to develop a scientific attitude toward social, economic, and 
political problems by means of quantitative and logical techniques of 
teaching. Each individual is a worker, buyer, consumer, saver, dweUer 
property owner, taxpayer, voter, and communicator and traveler—al 
requiring mathematics to do these things better. This is also an excel¬ 
lent way to integrate mathematics and the social studies. 

3. Cooperation and Coordination. Mathematics may be coordinated 

with the core curriculum following the scheme of organizing ^ 
basic needs, or it may be integrated through a close cooperation of a 
teachers. Mathematics and science are especially related, and as sho^. 
the entire course may be given a social-studies background. It is dim- 


See Harl Douglass and Lucien Kinney, ‘'Mathemadcs for Today-” 

Hole and Conrpany! Inc.. New York, 1945. A series of tens for jumor and sen,or 


high schools. 
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cult to find any close relation benveen English and mathematics, but 
in all other subjects there are numerous quantitative aspects. It is in¬ 
volved in home arts in marketing, budgeting, cutting recipes in half or 
doubling them (for example, what is % cup of sugar?), and 

measuring in sewing and furnishing a home. In industrial arts, it has 
practical applications in measurement, in designing, and in making 
estimates and computing costs of materials. Proportion and symmetry 
are quantitative aspects of art, and music is a series of mathematical 
ratios. 

4. Mathematics in a Unified Curriculum. In a unified or integrated 
curriculum in which all subject matter is organized in units, mathe¬ 
matics will be taught first only as it makes a contribution to the devel¬ 
opment of the unit and second as remedial work as given on funda¬ 
mental operations. During the study of the units, pupils’ weaknesses 
can be diagnosed and remedial instruction given, either at the time or 
during a period devoted exclusively to that purpose. 

There are a few units which do not involve quantitative relation¬ 
ships. In these cases, it is not necessary or advisable to include mathe¬ 
matics just to teach it in the unit. The applications are so widely 
distributed that mathematics does not have to be forced in anywhere; 
it usually is found necessary. A few of the contributions made by 
mathematics to units based on fundamental needs are: 

I. Securing a food supply: 

1. Relationships between price and quality of various commodi¬ 
ties. 

2. Savings from bulk purchases. 

3. Relationship between price trends and quantity buying. 

4. Relationships between seasons and prices. 

II. Shelter: 

1. Graphs showing percentage of homeowners in the United States. 

2. Relative costs of owning or renting. 

3. Costs of upkeep on homes. 

4. Financing loans for home buildings. 

5. Relative amounts of budget for food, shelter, recreation, travel, 
and advancement. 

in. Communication: 

1. Cost of owning a telephone. 

2. Cost of sending messages by various mediums and at various 
times of day. 
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3. Relationships of costs to distances. 

4. Graphs of the number of telephones per family, or per person, 
in various countries. 

IV. Transportation: 

1. Speed of modem agencies: timetable by land and air. 

2. How shipping charges are determined and relative costs by 

a. Parcel post. 

b. Express. 

c. Freight. 

d. Air. 

3. Cost of special services: 

a. Special delivery. 

b. C.O.D. 

c. Insurance. 

4. Relation between speed, distance, and time. 

5. Cost of owning and operating an automobile. 

6. Transporting money: checks, drafts, money orders. 

7. Computing distances on and reading road maps. 

8. Safety: speed and power; speed and stopping distances. 

V. Cooperation: 

1. Exchange: money, banking, checks. 

2. Foreign trade. 

3. Credits: bonds, loans, notes. 

4. Taxes: computing rates and taxes to be paid. 

5. Chain stores. 

6. Retail and wholesale prices. 

7. Life insurance. 

8. Civic enterprises: streets, police and fire departments and their 
costs. 

9. The cost of education, public welfare, and sanitation. 

10. Comparison of costs of services on a cooperative and individual 

basis. 

VI. Passing on our heritage: 

1. History of mathematics. 

2. Mathematics in the laws of inheritance. 

3. Passing on economic wealth: inheritance taxes, forms of wealth 
as property and savings. 

VII. Mental, spiritual, and cultural life: 

1. Interpreting the orderliness of nature in mathemaacal terms: 

ratios, laws, formulas. 

2. The functional concept or relationships due to 
a. Time and space. 
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b. Rhythm. 

c. Form and position. 

d. Function. 

3. The geometry of nature. 

4. Mathematics as an exact science used to explain the universe* 
the unknown, and religion. 

5. The place of mathematics in recreation and leisure-time pur¬ 
suits. 

<5. Mathematics in art and music. 

7. Mathematics as a form of self-expression, as a medium of com¬ 
munication, and as a universal language. 

Principles pertaining to genera/ educafion or common needs. The 
following principles may be derived from the materials presented in 
this chapter concerning general education: 

1. A curriculum of general education or common learnings should be 
planned which will meet the needs of all pupils. The content of these 
courses should be centered about life-adjustment problems. 

2. Although the general-education curriculum should be required of all 
pupils, a certain degree of flexibility should still be maintained in order to 
have greater assurance that the needs of all pupils will be provided for. 
Pupiis differ even with respect to common learnings. 

3. The subject matter of the common learnings should be drawn from 
the major areas of learning: English, social studies, science, mathematics, 
and other subjects. 

4. The major divisions of subject matter should be integrated in some 
manner, for life-adjustment problems do not occur in subject-matter com¬ 
partments. 

5. The core curriculum should be introduced, especially in the junior 
high school, as a method of integrating the content of the curriculum. 

6. The unit seems to be the best form of organization. 

7. If certain phases of subject matter do not fit logically into units, these 
should be isolated and presented separately if they are believed to be of 
vital importance. This is especially true of certain phases of English and 
mathematics. 

8. The social studies should provide the core for most units in the core 
curriculum. In science and mathematics, a social background may be given 

to all units, for otherwise the subjects would be taught outside ffieir social 
settings. 

Selected References 
See list at the end of Chap. 12. 
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The four so-called solid subjects, English, social studies, science, and 
mathematics, presented in the previous chapter, are no longer adequate 
to meet all the needs of youth in modem society, or to fulfill all the 
aims of secondary education. These subjects make contributions to all 
the aims, but not all of the aims are met completely by them. Addi¬ 
tional growth and development is acquired through other activities 
such as physical education and home, fine, and industrial arts, which 
are organized as separate subjects, and new topics which have recently 
been accepted by the school, such as safety education, consumer edu¬ 
cation, and conservation of natural resources, which should be inte¬ 
grated with the entire curriculum rather than organized as separate 
subjects. Likewise, free activities, as clubs, assemblies, dramatics, and 
student government, should be an integrated part of the entire cur¬ 
riculum. 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

If modem education is aimed toward helping youth live in present- 
day society, mental development alone will not suffice, but every phase 
of life must be considered. Although it has long been known, it has 
only recently been emphasized that a child is an integrated organism 
and that the physical and mental body are not two distinct and sepa¬ 
rate bodies, but two interdependent, coordinating entities. These de¬ 
velop concomitantly, and what affects one, affects the other. It is true 
that one may be developed ahead of the other, for the development of 
physique and of attitudes are not closely related; but the functioiung 
of aU organs of the body is directly related to mental development, so 
that physical and mental training cannot proceed independent of eacti 

other. 
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Physical education is one way of meeting the health objective, and 
health is one, but not the only, objective of physical education. In order 
that the health objective might not be neglected, health is now in¬ 
cluded with the term “physical education.” 

Physical education may be divided into three major divisions. 

J. Instruction. This includes class instruction in sports, recreation, 
fair play, personal hygiene and sanitation, and health. 

2. Supervision. Pupils must be supervised in activities on the play¬ 
ground and in the gj'mnasium. In addition, classroom instruction and 
health examinations would probably be ineflfective if they were not 
closely followed up to see that principles were practiced and discovered 
defects corrected. 

3. Service. Services performed by the school for the pupils include 
medical inspection, vaccinations, and first aid in cases of injury. 

Historical development. Physical education is as old as secondary 
education itself and is one of the three great aspects of all education, 
namely, physical, mental, and moral training. The Greeks and Romans 
placed great stress on physical development, partly for greater effi¬ 
ciency in soldiers and partly as an end in itself, that is, for bodily grace 
and beauty. At no time have these three aims been stressed equally, 
and various groups and schools have stressed one more than the others. 
The present tendency is to su'ess all three. 

During the nineteenth century and in the early twentieth century, 
ph)-sical education took the form of calisthenic exercises for the formal 
parts of physical training and games during recess periods for the in¬ 
formal types. The latter had little or no supen'ision, pupils being per¬ 
mitted to run, play, and shout as they wished. The terms applied to 
activities of a physical nature were “physical education,” then “physi¬ 
cal culture,” and later “physical training.” In the present century the 
term “physical education” with the term “health” is employed. The 
earlier forms of gymnastics and calisthenic exercises were concen¬ 
trated and shaped to fit the academic schemes of the day. Such activi¬ 
ties were designed to correct physical disabilities, confer agility to 
limbs, and develop gracefulness and strength. They were considered 
so valuable and desirable that they were “above the necessity of 
praise.” ^ 

^ James Frederick Rogers, Physical Education: 1839-1939, School Life, 25 (De¬ 
cember, 1939), p. 69. 
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The next phase was the development of highly organized sports for 
the benefit of a few pupils only. Interschool contests in football and 
basketball were the most popular games. So great was the emphasis 
placed upon developing winning teams that large sums of money were 
spent for coaches and equipment, to the neglect of the physical needs 
of the majority of the student body. Football fields with bleachers 
and gymnasiums for basketball were constructed, mainly for inter¬ 
school rather than intramural sports. If the gymnasiums were used for 
other purposes, it was to have calisthenic exercises or gymnastic 
exercises with dumbbells, wooden horses, parallel bars, and the punch¬ 
ing bag. 

Health needs of secondaiy-sehoof pupils. From 1928 to 1934, the 
number of pupils enrolled in physical education increased from 15 
per cent to 50.6 * per cent. In 1948-49, 91 per cent of pupils in junior 
high school and 69 per cent in regular and senior high schools took 
physical education.® This increase was the result of several factors: 

1. A realization that there were many disabilities which could be cor¬ 
rected. Surveys of the health and physical handicaps of high-school pupils 
revealed disabilities which could be corrected by proper remedial treat¬ 


ment and activities. 

2. A realization that the existing athletic program was reaching only a 
few pupils and that these were usu^y selected on the basis of their physical 
fitness. Quite frequendy the athletic contests injured rather than aided the 
health of the participants because of poor coaching or no coaching, too 
strenuous exercise, or injuries sustained in contests. 

3. A realization that a physical-education program was broader than 
health; that it should include training in ethical character, worthy use of 
leisure and recreation, and mental hygiene; and that to meet these objec¬ 
tives, the program should include all youth enrolled in secondary schoo s. 

4. An attempt to compensate for the lack of exercise formerly obtamed 
while doing chores at home or part-time work and by walking. The extent 
to which pupils ride to and from school and to other places has caused 
some to call our way of life “a culture on wheels. 

During the Second World War, it was found that about 50 per cent 
of American youth had disabling defects, most of which could have 

2 Carl A. lessen. Registrations in Fine Arts and Physical Education, School Life, 


22 (October, 1937), pp. 55-56. 

8 Biennial Survey of Education, 1948-50, 


U.S. Office of Education, 1951, Chap. 
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been detected and corrected years earlier/ A large number of these 
defects found were evident 15 years earlier, as sho\vn by school exami¬ 
nations. To prevent this and in order to aid all pupils, each school 
should provide for the following needs of all youth: 

1. A safe, sanitary school environment. 

2. Protection from infections. 

3. Information on how to live in a healthy manner. 

4. An opportunity to realize potentialities for growth. 

5. Teachers who are equipped to give specific instruction in health and 
to help youth mature emotionally. 

An effect of these needs is shown by the fact that, in 1939, 37 states 
required by law that facilities for, and instruction in, physical activities 
be furnished in all public schools, and in half the states there is a 
director of such work in the state department of education.® 

Genera/ ob/ec#iVes. The general objectives of physical education 
are threefold: (1) the development of maximum efficiency, (2) physi¬ 
cal fitness, and (3) health. Physical fitness, as used here, does not 
mean that every’ youth should acquire a high degree of fitness com¬ 
parable with that of an athlete or a member of the armed forces. This 
type, if developed, is usually not maintained more than a few weeks 
after the training period is over and is not necessary for the majority 
of people. Fitness, as used here, means that one should be physically 
able to engage in those activities incident to his type of work and his 
chosen form of recreation, as well as meeting emergencies which might 
arise calling for greater than normal exertion. 

General principles in organizing a physical-education program. 
The physical-education program may be divided into three types of 
activities: 

i. Interschool. These include contests between schools in various 
types of athletics, usually football, basketball, and track. Boxing, 
wrestling, and tennis are interschool sports in some schools. 

* Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth, US. Office of Education Bulle¬ 
tin 22, 1951, p. 70. 

* Health Needs of School-age Youth, Bulletin of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals of the Natiortal Education Association, 30 (April, 1946), pp. 
50-65. 

« Rogers, loc, cit. 
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2. IntraTmiral. The most helpful to the general student body are 
intramural, for these activities afford an opportunity for all students 
to take part. Types of activities include those for interschool contests 
as well as others less highly organized. 

5. Class'work. Much instruction pertaining to games and sports, rules, 
safety, and other forms of related knowledge which pupils should 
acquire can be given in classwork. 

Some general principles in organizing a physical-education program 
are: 

1. All pupils of the school should participate in the physical-education 
program. 

2. Activities of a low organization are to be preferred to those of high 
organization, for the former have greater carry-over value into afterschool 
life. 

3. In small schools, especially, intramural sports should be substituted 
for interschool sports. 

4. Activities should be selected of such a nature that a minimum of equip¬ 
ment is required for participation. 

5. Pupils should be classihed in all competitive events as nearly as pos¬ 
sible according to age, height, and weight. 

6. Sex segregation should be practiced only in such activities as gym¬ 
nastics, stunts, and team sports. In other activities, children should not be 
segregated. 

7. As far as possible, activities should be selected which will function 
out of school and in later life. 

8. The school’s program should be built with a knowledge of the com¬ 
munity recreational facilities, which should be coordinated with those of 
the school. 

9. Much health knowledge should be taught in the physical-education 
program, for many pupils violate health practices because of a lack of 
knowledge. If pupils are required to practice good health habits at school, 
the chances are greater they will practice them out of school. 

Types of ocfivifies. At least three periods a week should be devoted 
to physical activities by every juinor-high-school pupil, and at least 
two by every senior-high-school pupil. In order that all may partici 
pate, a wide variety of activities should be selected, mostly those of a 
low organization, that is, games and sports which may be played wi 
out a long period of coaching and in which teamwork is necessary 
not so essential as in those of a high organization. Softball and vo ey 
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ball are good examples of a low organization as contrasted with foot¬ 
ball, baseball, and basketball. A few other activities of a group nature 
are handball, touch football, soccer, folk dancing, and square dancing. 
Activities of an individual nature or those involving two or four only 
are tennis, boxing, wrestling, golf, track, archery, tumbling, gymnas¬ 
tics, swimming, badminton, croquet, horseshoes (quoits), shuffleboard, 
ping-pong, and squash. 

Smaller schools should not try to engage in interschool athletic con¬ 
tests unless they have sufficient equipment and players and adequate 
coaching. Even in the larger schools, there is a tendency to reduce the 
number of interschool activities and stress intramural ones. 

Equipment. Activities should also be selected with the necessary 
equipment in mind. Although desirable, well-equipped playgrounds 
and gymnasiums are not essential. The main aim is to get all to par¬ 
ticipate, and there are many activities which do not require elaborate 
equipment. One important essential is a playground for such games 
as softball, touch football, volleyball, and tennis. Especially in the 
Southern states, basketball is being played on outdoor courts. Many 
activities may be pursued in classrooms and halls. In classrooms 
equipped with tables and chairs, the tables may be utilized for ping- 
pong, or the floor may be cleared for rhythmic exercises. Hallways 
may be used for quoits, washers, shuffleboard, and marbles. 

C/assiflcafion of pupils. Pupils should be classified as homogeneously 
as possible with respect to age, height, weight, and physical condi¬ 
tion. This will not only assure a greater amount of participation but 
will be a factor in preventing overexendon or injury. 

In structure, there is a true sex difference, which includes differ¬ 
ences in weight, height, and bone structure. These differences make it 
inadvisable that boys and girls participate together in certain gym¬ 
nastics, stunts, and team sports but do not preclude many types of 
mixed group activities. Boys and girls live together in the home and 
are together socially, and if the school is to teach them to live together 
better, segregation will not do it. Segregation is not advised in rhyth¬ 
mic activities and in certain games of low organization in which sex 

differences are not a factor or in dual contests, as tennis and bad¬ 
minton. 

Pfiysieaf education as a part of the recreofionof program. One of 
the needs of all youth is recreation, and one of the functions of sec- 
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ondary education is to provide suitable recreational activities both 
for in-school and out-of-school life. Physical activities provide a major 
part of this program, but not all of it. 

Recreation means re-creation. Regardless of the type of school 
activities in which pupils engage, they will become fatigued and bored. 
To overcome this, a change of activity is necessary. Phases of a recrea¬ 
tional program should include all manner and variety of activities, 
such as free reading, browsing, social activities, clubs, rest periods, and 
the games and sports of a physical nature. 

In order to be truly recreational, as much freedom as possible 
should be permitted in the selection of activities. Social grouping 
should be practiced. Competitive activities of a group nature with 
low organization but with rules to be enforced are more appealing 
to adolescents than such activities as marching and calisthenic exer¬ 
cises or those of an individual nature such as track. If activities are 
pursued to the point of extreme fatigue, more harm than good will 
result. Every school should be equipped with cots where individual 
pupils may rest when the need arises. 

Menfa/ hygiene through the physieaf-edueaiion program. One of 
the chief objectives of physical education is that of moral and character 
education. Good sportsmanship can well be developed through group 
contests by promoting teamwork, fair play, and wholehearted activity. 
Pupils should be taught that the most important outcomes are at¬ 
tained by “playing the game” rather than by winning. Social grouping 
of both sexes in rhythmic activities and competitive games in which 
the sexes are more equally matched will help develop healthy attitudes 
toward the opposite sex by centering the attention of both sexes on 
group activities. 

Teaching health through the medium of science and the social 
studies. In schools organized on the subject basis, health should be 
taught through the medium of science and the social studies. Some 
of the specific topics of a health nature studied in science are: 

1. The effect of narcotics on the body. 

2. Balanced diets. 

3. Securing pure food. 

4. Sanitation and cleanliness of the body. 

5. The importance of quarantine. 

6. Vaccinations. 
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7. Common preventable diseases. 

8. Pasteurized milk. 

9. Patented medicines. 

10. First aid. 

Topics in the social studies pertaining to health deal primarily with 
social institutions for the promotion of health and sanitation. The 
emphasis in this study should be mainly on the development of atti¬ 
tudes, respects, and appreciations in order to secure cooperation and 
support in all civic enterprises pertaining to the betterment of com¬ 
munity health. A few suggested topics are: 

1. County and city health boards. 

2. The hospital as a social institution. 

3. Quarantine. 

4. Socialized medicine. 

5. Health inspection. 

6. The drugstore. 

7. Securing medical service. 

8. State sanatoriums and clinics. 

9. Health heroes. 

10. The state’s responsibility in public health. 

11. Health and accident insurance. 

12. The Red Cross and other organizations. 

It is quite easy to integrate the study of health in the social studies 
and science by constructing units about the topics suggested in the 
two subjects. The only difference between the two is in the point of 
view. In biological sciences, emphasis is placed on the basic facts, 
knowledge, and skills necessary for an individual to know or acquire 
to be healthy; in the social studies, the same need is extended to the 
methods organized society employs to secure the same result. It mat¬ 
ters little whether one teacher presents both points of view or two 
teachers do it; the factor of greatest importance is that both views be 
presented and that they be presented paralleling each other, in close 
succession, or in unison. 


HOME ARTS 

Any secondary-school curriculum based either wholly or partly on 
the needs of pupils cannot ignore the need for training both boys and 
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girls for home membership. The great majority of all girls, even 
though they enter industry or pursue a vocation directly after fin¬ 
ishing school, eventually marry and become homemakers, and many 
are not adequately trained for such work. They are confronted with 
problems of cooking, sewing, marketing, budgeting, and child man¬ 
agement and have had no previous experience or instruction in solving 
such problems. 

The majority of the family income is spent by the housewife, and 
the majority of family incomes are so low that care and judgment are 
required to spend them wisely. Advertisers are doing all they can to 
cause people to purchase more than they need, and installment buying 
and charge accounts are great inducements to spending more than 
is earned. 

Cooking and sewing were formerly taught in the home, but these 
arts have now been referred to the school in many cases. Interior 
decorating, home furnishings, exterior beautification, and child man¬ 
agement are all essentials to homemaking. The large percentage of 
housewives do their own work, and even if help is employed, it must 
be directed and supervised. 

Many phases of home-economics courses are being offered for boys, 
and such courses are becoming increasingly popular. Separate courses 
may be offered for boys and girls, or boys may attend the classes for 
girls. This practice should be encouraged. 

A number of studies have given considerable attention to the needs 
of ail youth for education for homemaking and for parenthood. Their 
major needs are: ^ 

1. The ability to appreciate the importance of family life in our society. 

2. An understanding of what good family life means in terms of their 
own experiences. 

3. A desire to make their own family living as successful as possible by 
these standards. 

4. The abUities and skills needed in successfuUy performing homemaking 
acdvicies. 

7 “Education for All American Youth," pp. 114-119, Educational PoUciw Com- 
mittee, National Education Association, Washington, D.C, 1944; see so e 
Adjustment Education for Every Youth, C/A Office of Education BMetm 22 , 

1951, p. 63. 
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5. A specific yet broad understanding of what the resources for family 
living are in their communities. 

6. The ability to maintain democratic relationships in family life. 

7. The ability to establish and maintain wholesome, effective family- 

community relations. 

8. The ability to recognize and conserve values in family living as family 
patterns change. 

Sfafos of home-arts courses. Sewing and needlework were taught 
in public schools as early as 1798, but home arts as such made little 
progress until 1872, when Massachusetts legalized sewing and other 
industrial education, which is the basis for its claim to leadership 
in industrial education and household arts.® 

The Federal government has done much to promote the teaching 
of household arts through legislation providing for extension work, 
the training of teachers, research, and aid in paying teachers’ salaries 
in agriculture and home economics. The National Vocational Educa¬ 
tion Act of 1917 definitely recognized homemaking as a vocation for 
which definite instruction might be given in the public schools and 
which, as a vocation, could receive Federal aid. It was not considered 
the same as ocher vocational subjects with respect to methods, but it 
was considered advisable to prepare girls for homcmaking, for the 
majority would be housewives or employed in households.® The 
Smith-Hughes Act in 1917 and such subsequent acts for vocational 
education have all given national recognition to, and promoted instruc¬ 
tion in, home economics. These acts have provided funds to the various 
states for the training of teachers and the paying of their salaries. The 
federally aided program does not reach all schools. Many schools which 
are not given Federal aid offer courses in home economics. Fnroll- 
ments in such courses in junior high schools exceed enrollments in 
the senior division, and 53 per cent of the pupils are enrolled in classes 
which are not aided by the Federal government.*® 

® Isabel Bevier, “Home Economics in Education," p. 141, J. B. Lippincott Com¬ 
pany, Philadelphia, 1924. 

® Adelaide S. Baylor and Florence Fallgatter, Development and Trends in Home 
Economics Education, in “Objectives and Problems of Vocational Education,” 
cd. by Edwin A. Lee, pp. 120-212, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1938. 

Biennial Survey of Education, op. cit., p. 22. 
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FINE ARTS 

One of the main factors which differentiates man from lower forms 
of animal life is his mental life. The world could have been made 
with all the necessities of life for biological purposes without any 
music, painting, or poetry; but a world without these elements would 
reduce man to the level of a lower animal. These phases of man’s life 
are given the general title of art; but art has other definitions. It has 
been defined as emotion, as creation, as a way of living, and as utility, 
that is, that which best serves the purpose for which it is made is a 
work of art. 

Arf in presenNday society. The importance of art in modem life 
should not be underestimated. One comes in contact with art either 
as a producer or a consumer in every walk of life in practically every 
vocation, in social, recreational, and spiritual life. Art is no longer 
a luxury to be enjoyed and appreciated by a few only; it is now a 
necessity for all. There are several forms of art service needed in 
modern life: 

1. Art in Industry. Practically every article which is manufactured 
in America must be artistically designed if it is accepted on the mar¬ 
ket. Clothing, tapestries, rugs, and draperies which formerly were 
designed abroad are now being produced in America. As a result of 
this development, a wide variety of vocations are now available in 
these fields. In household articles made for utility, modem design has 
taken the form of “streamlining,” whether the article is a stove, re¬ 
frigerator, iron, toaster, mechanical mixer, or dishwasher. The stream¬ 
lining designs were borrowed from automobiles, which are constantly 
changing in line. Furniture styles, although influenced by old masters, 
call for much originality. Store-window decorating, billboard and 
magazine advertising, and interior decorating have become specialized 
fields. 

The field of industrial arts is not confined wholly to the vocational, 
for it is practiced and enjoyed as a form of recreation. Arts and crafts 
in wood- and metalwork, turning, spinning cloth and metal, citing, 
modeling, and carving in plastics have found their way into millions 

of homes. 

2. Fine-arts Service. The fine arts include painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. These have a place in life from the vocational aspects 
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in the production of paintings and engravings for decorative and 
ornamental purposes, in designs of buildings, and also as fields for 
recreation and pleasure. Educationally, these phases call for the devel¬ 
opment of skill in production for those who have talent and apprecia¬ 
tion for all. 

S. Social, Domestic, and Civic Service. The social, domestic, and 
civic service of art includes these phases of ordinary life: dress, home 
furnishings, beautification of lawns and homes, the preparation and 
serving of food, and the beautification of the community. Creating a 
civic pride and a consciousness of the bad effect of poorly kept lawns, 
streets, vacant lots, and old buildings as contrasted with what miglit 
be accomplished if they were properly planned and cared for is an 
objective in this phase of art education. 

4. The Economic Service. The building of parks and the beautifica¬ 
tion of forests, lakes, rivers, and highways are important factors in 
preventing migrations and unrest and also in attracting tourists. 

5. Art as a Means of Self-exfrression. Various forms of art are means 
of self-expression. They are a means of communication, for art ex¬ 
presses what words fail to convey. Any form of art may be employed: 
photography, painting with oil or water colors, designing, etching, 
printing, cutting wood or linoleum blocks, or employing the crafts in 
leather, metal, cloth, or paper. 

Past status of arf education. The first mention of art in public 
schools was by Franklin with reference to his academy, but little or 
nothing was done in the field until the first part of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. The instruction during this century was formal and geometric. 
By 1907, it had expanded to various forms of art, including drawing and 
crafts. An expansion of manual training, started about 1876, resulted 
in the teaching of industrial arts. From then on the fields have ex¬ 
panded to include crafts in wood and metal, etching, printing, carving, 
modeling, and work in plastics. Cooking and sewing, introduced at 
about the same time as industrial arts, have expanded to all forms of 
home arts, including purchasing, preparing, preserving, and serving 
foods; the selection of goods and designs; the construction of cloth¬ 
ing; and interior decorating and furnishing. In 1948-49, about 48 per 
cent of all junior-high-school pupils, and about 10 per cent of senior- 
and regular-high-school pupils, were enrolled in art courses.^^ 

“ Ibid., p. 25. 
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Aims and objectives of art education. The objectives of art are for 
t\vo types of courses: general art training for all pupils in secondary 
schools and more specific art training for those displaying special tal¬ 
ents. The general courses are included in the general curriculum; the 
latter courses are electives. 

Art in general education should put some emphasis on acq uir ing 
skills, especially for discovering those who possess talent and in fur¬ 
thering their skill, but greater emphasis should be placed on knowl¬ 
edge of art and on art appreciation. Those with interest and talent may 
develop their skills further in elective courses and in extra activities. 

Art knowledge should include the importance of art in everyday life 
as in home building, decorating and furnishing homes, and selecting 
and making clothing. The vocational possibilities of art should be 
taught, as well as the art patterns and styles of other countries. Pupils 
should have some knowledge of outstanding artists and be able to 
identify some of their major works. Courses should include such phases 
of art as painting, drawing, sculpture, architecture, art in crafts, and 
art in advertising and in industry. An enriched program would permit 
pupils to follow special interests in general education. 

Art-appreciation instruction should aim to develop good taste, and 
judgment and skill in making wise choices. Originality should be 
developed; pupils should learn to observe better and, with increased 
knowledge, to derive more pleasure and enjoyment from art. 

It should be noted that in these objectives the major emphasis is 
upon consumption of art, rather than on skill in production. None of 
the specific objectives should stress the development of skill in draw¬ 
ing, painting, carving, modeling, etc., for these are incidental to the 
required general art course and are confined to the elective courses. In 
the general courses, pupils’ talents are detected, and those with ability 
are given basic instruction in skills which may be developed further. 

Integrating art in the curriculum. Art may be integrated in the cur¬ 
riculum either systematically or incidentally. The contributions of art 
to the curriculum organized about man’s basic needs which may be 
coordinated with social studies, science, mathematics, and English are: 

I. Food: 

1. Preparing and serving food. 

2. Decorating a table. 

3. Art in china, glassware, and silverware. 
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4. Arranging flowers for decorarion. 

5. Art as utility. 

II. Shelter: 

1. Architecture of homes and public buildings. 

2. Exterior decorations. 

3. Interior decorations. 

4. Clothes: patterns, colors, designs, texture. 

III. Transportation and communication: 

1. Art and its relation to utility. 

2. Design in vehicles of transportation. 

3. Art in books, records, letters. 

IV. Spiritual, mental, and cultural life: 

1. Art as recreation. 

2. Art as culture. 

3. Art influenced by religious motives. 


MUSfC 

Every pupil in the high school should experience some form of 
activity in music. There are two chief reasons for this requirement; 
(1) the increased amount of music in life generally, and (2) the recog¬ 
nition by educators that music is an important factor in developing and 
guiding the emotional life of youth.** 

The first implies the social value of music. Because of improved 
methods of reproducing music, such as the radio, phonograph, and 
sound film, everyone, whether he resides in a rural or urban center, 
comes in contact with music. Most of these contacts will be made by 
the individual as a consumer, but there are many occasions when all 
are given opportunities or are invited or urged to take part in group 
singing at social, religious, and patriotic meetings. Taking part in group 
singing, playing in orchestras and bands, being a member of a chorus 
or choir are phases of production, while listening to music being thus 
produced involves consumption. 

Music in the home has been popularized by the mass production of 
various types of musical instruments with prices so low that almost 
anyone can afford to purchase one. 

The development of aesthetic tastes and the satisfaction of the 

^2 Peter W. Dykema, “Music for Public School Administrators,” pp. 1-2, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1931. 
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aesthetic sense are important outcomes, for they contribute to the en¬ 
richment of life and have been included with man’s basic needs. Some 
things cannot be expressed in words but must be felt, sensed, or ex¬ 
pressed through some form of art, as music. In this respect, the con¬ 
sumption of music is a process of hearing what a composer has to tell. 
Interpretation of music, as a language, must be taught. Likewise, for a 
producer, music is a form of self-expression. It is a means of commu¬ 
nicating feelings; it enriches life and adds significance to the events of 
life. 

General objectives in music. In its broadcast sense, music contributes 
to the majority of the principles of education. It contributes to health 
by influencing the emotions, to the worthy use of leisure as a pre¬ 
occupation, and to ethical character. For a few, music has vocational 
benefits. 

Dykema summarizes the contributions made by music under six 
heads: (1) physical, (2) emotional, (3) aesthetic, (4) social, (5) skill 
developing, and (6) inteUecrual.'^ 

1. Physical. Since music is an art that is heard, it develops the sense 
of hearing and makes one more sensitive to sounds otherwise unob¬ 
served. Rhythm and tone are two elements of music which are em¬ 
ployed in such activities as walking, dancing, talking and in operating 
certain machines, as, for example, typewriters. 

2. Emotional. In music every tone embodies some emotional stir¬ 
ring, as danger, security, fear, anxiety, pleasure, sadness, strength, and 
weakness. One of the differences between types of music is the type 
of emotional response evoked. The better music stirs finer emotions 
of sympathy, kindness, exaltation, and courage and dissipates lower 
feelings. 

3. Aesthetic and Spiritual. Although the aesthetic effects of music 
are closely related to the emotional, they differ in that the emotional 
responses result from association of the music to particular events of 
life, while the aesthetic effects are confined to the music itself. 

4. Social. Music, like mathematics, is a universal language. Through 
music, common bonds of friendship may be established between the 
home, school, state, and nation. Through group music, the common 
bond of team participation creates unity. 

18 Ibid., pp. 3-8. 
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5. Skill Developing. The production of music is the result of human 
skill and is alw ays a source of pleasure, regardless of whether the skill 
is of a high or lower order. Double satisfaction is secured when one 
combines the manipulation and skill with the product. 

6. IntelkctiiaL Music is the most abstract of the arts. It ranges m 
type from the most simple, which any child can interpret, to such a 
degree of complexity that only a high order of intelligence can inter¬ 
pret it. The performance of music requires thinking, concentration, 
and rhythm in order to coordinate the various activities required in 

production. 

Confenf of music courses. There are three general fields into which 
all musical experiences may be divided, namely, the general music 
field, the applied music field, and the field of artistry. These fields in¬ 
volve singing, listening, playing upon musical instruments, and techni¬ 
cal training. 

General music is a term used to apply to that field of music which 
covers a specific body of music knowledge and experience which 
should be a part of every pupil’s experience. It includes the apprecia¬ 
tion of music, some music theory, singing, and ear training. This is 
the only phase which should be included in the general curriculum. 
The others should be offered as electives. 

Appreciation is the most important of the four topics included in 
general music, for it involves the development of musical taste, the 
interpretation of music, and how to listen to and enjoy music. It is 
developed both by participation and by listening to good music. 

Music theory is included, for pupils should have some knowledge 
of the symbols used in music, the various ways in which tones are 
produced, and what constitutes harmony, rhythm, and pitch. Such 
an understanding will aid greatly in developing an appreciation of 
music. 

Group singing should constitute the major portion of the produc¬ 
tive music in the required courses, for it is the one activity in which 
everyone will engage by being a member of a group which is singing. 

In the junior high school, little technical training should be attempted 
in the required courses. The amount introduced in elective courses 
will depend entirely on the ability of the group. Ear training can be 
taught best by having pupils write music they hear; but if the pupils 
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do not display enough ability to do this, it should not be pursued to 
the point of stifling interest. 

The specific objectives for the general music course are: 

1. To give increased opportunity for the enjoyment of singing. 

2. To raise the level of musical appreciation and melodic taste. 

3. To develop a greater ability to understand music while listening to it. 

4. To improve the pupils’ knowledge of the symbols of music. 

5. To orient the pupil into the field of music and its possibilities. 

6. To acquaint the pupil with various types of musical instruments and 
the functional theories of tone production. 

A few suggested activities designed to achieve these outcomes are 
group singing of well-known songs used most frequently by social 
groups, singing songs of other countries and songs for various occa¬ 
sions, listening to vocal and instrumental music on records and radio, 
examination of various types of musical instruments, and instruction 
in reading music. 

Squipment, The amount of equipment needed is not great. A piano, 
radio, and phonograph should be standard equipment, and each pupil 
should be provided with some music book which is a collection of 
favorite songs. In small schools, where funds are limited, church 
hymnals have been borrowed for use in schoolwork. Although limited 
in the type of selections, they usually represent an excellent collec¬ 
tion. The teacher should have many collections of suitable songs. 

Suggested time aUotment. Music should be required in all three 
grades of the junior high school and in the ninth grade of those schools 
organized on the 8-4 plan, which presupposes that music has been 
taught in the seventh and eighth grades of the elementary school. The 
time allotted to music should be about two periods a week. In addition, 
there should be one extra period a week for those who elect chorus 
and one or two periods for those who elect band and orchestra.^* 

Correlating music. General music instruction can easily be inte¬ 
grated with the total content of the curriculum, incidentally or sys¬ 
tematically. Because of the nature of the contribution made by music, 
it is perhaps desirable that the integration be incidental rather than 
systematic. If the curriculum is organized by subjects or is umfied, 
music should be correlated by coordination rather than by trying to 


Ibid., pp. 76-77. 
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unify or fuse it with the content of units. For example, in studying the 
history^ of the United States, the songs and music developed at certain 
periods may be reviewed, but it is doubtful that the class period should 
be broken by the groups singing these songs, or even listening to them 
produced on records. It is better if the music teacher, keeping herself 
informed of the units being studied in other courses, develops units m 
music about the same periods or develops units by themes which 

parallel the other units of the curriculum. 

Some of the types of music that may be sung, played, or listened to 
which are related to units of work in other fields are; 

1. Folk Songs. A folk song is a rhythmical ballad originating among 
the common people which is illustrative of their life, characteristic of 
their life, and characteristic of their racial or national spirit. Through 
the medium of this t)'pe of music, pupils can gain a better understand¬ 
ing of and an insight into the lives and character of people of other 
lands and other ages and periods which could not be gained in any 
other manner. Since many of the folk songs are the music for folk 
dances, the work in music and physical activities may easily be corre¬ 
lated. 

2. Patriotic Songs. Patriotic songs are those which are characterized 
or influenced by the love of country. Behind each of these songs there 
is a story of conflict and struggle which can be related to the character 
of the times in which it was written. 

3. Hyrmis (rnd Religions Music. The religion and spiritual life of a 
people can be studied through their religious music, as hymns, Negro 
spirituals, religious dances and ceremonies, tribal prayers, and the 
music of temple worship. 

Units may be built about these types of music, or they may be built 
about the music of various peoples, as the Negro, American Indian, 
and African tribes, or around the songs of other lands, as England, 
Germany, France, Russia, Spain. 

History can be studied through the biographies of the lives of out¬ 
standing composers. English and music may be related by studying 
the words, usually in poetic form, of hymns, folk songs, ballads, art 
songs, school songs, and patriotic songs. Many of our most excellent 
poems have been put to music to be sung. Certain phases of science 
are related to music, for musical tones are produced through applica¬ 
tions of the physical principles of vibrating strings, membranes, air 
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columns, rods, disks, and vocal cords and of percussions. Music is re¬ 
lated to mathematics. It has even been defined as a series of mathe¬ 
matical ratios giving a pleasing effect and stirring the emotions. Time 
or rhythm in music is in terms of quantitative ratios; pitch is deter¬ 
mined by the frequency of vibration of various vibrating mediums, and 
the laws governing the variations in pitch with concomitant variations 
in the tension of strings, and the length of vibrating strings and col¬ 
umns, are stated quantitatively, that is, in terms of formulas and ratios. 
Music leads one directly to the study of speech, sound waves, acous¬ 
tics, sound pictures, and the principles of the radio and phonograph; 
or, conversely, a study of these instruments involving sound leads one 
directly into a study of the physical properties of music. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Industrial arts are closely related to homemaking or home-arts 
courses, for in the junior high school the major aim of both is worthy 
home membership rather than vocational training, unless one con¬ 
siders homemaking a vocation. The two fields pursued as electives in 
the senior high school are more definitely vocational, and the content 
becomes more specialized and technical. 

Just as boys are pursuing courses in home economics, girls are gain¬ 
ing instruction in industrial arts for home rather than for vocational 
purposes. There are many crafts and skills in industrial education 
needed by both boys and girls, and girls have demonstrated their inter¬ 
est in this field. The course should include such activities as painting, 
varnishing, refinishing, gluing, and repairing furniture and upholstery; 
the making of simple pieces of furniture; simple electric wiring, re¬ 
pairing of leaking faucets, and the like—activities and experiences 
needed by everyone in a home. 

In a survey made of 303 city intermediate and junior high schools 
reported by Edgerton, four major reasons were given for offering 
industrial activities and related studies, listed in order of frequency 
of reporting. They are: 

IS A. H. Edgerton, Industrial Arts Education, in “Objecdves and Problems of 
Vocational Education,” ed. by Edwin A. Lee, p. 300, McGraw-Hill Book Com¬ 
pany, Inc., New York, 1938. 
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1. Contributing to general experience, all-around development, and con¬ 
sumer knowledge. 

2. Aiding in ^e intelligent selection of occupations without encouraging 
early choices. 

3. Enriching the school experience of pupils through concrete situations. 

4. Preparing for entrance into and advancement in suitable vocations. 

The first of these was mentioned 118 times by the 303 schools; the 
last only 6 times, which indicates that vocational education as a specific 
aim is not the general practice, but that background for making wise 
choices later and opportunity for exploration are considered worthy 
objectives for industrial-arts courses in the junior high school. 

Past status of industrial arts. As was the case of fine arts and home 
economics, industrial education began receiving recognition in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. The courses have had many 
names: “manual training,” “sloy’d,” “shop crafts,” and “general shop.” 
Until recently, the courses were extremely rigid, technical, and logical, 
consisting almost wholly of projects selected, planned, and logi¬ 
cally arranged, with specifications and drawings made by the teacher 
and assigned to the pupil, who had no choice or initiative in selecting 
exercises. The courses were uniform, including cabinetmaking, wood 
turning, patternmaking, foundry practice, forging, machine-shop work, 
and mechanical drawing. "These usually followed a logical arrange¬ 
ment of subject matter as well as an inflexible curriculum of prescribed 
projects. The teachers of these shop activities quite generally accepted 
prevailing attitude and practice of regimented education, and the so- 
called shopwork invariably stressed disciplinary experiences in the 
acquisition of tool skills.” 

Objectives and activities of industrial arts. A distinction is usually 
made bcnveen the objectives of the courses offered in the junior high 
school for general educational purposes, exploration, home member¬ 
ship, and worthy use of leisure and those offered in the senior high 
school for vocational purposes. The industrial-arts courses contribute 
to three general objectives with corresponding specific objectives and 
activities as given by Edgerton: ” 

"/Wrf., p. 283. 
llfui., p. 288. 
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1. To provide general industrial experiences of common value to all 
pupils of whom required. 

2. To offer exploratory activities to aid in revealing interests, aptitudes, 
and vocational possibilities for all concerned. 

3. To develop an appreciation of design and quality in manufactured 
goods. 

4. To offer opportunity for beginning specialized preparation for en¬ 
trance into chosen industrial pursuits. 

Frequently the major emphasis in industrial-arts programs is on the 
development of skills, with insufficient emphasis on understandings 
and appreciations. Not only should pupils acquire a knowledge of the 
particular tools and materials with which they work, but also of in¬ 
dustrial processes, which should increase their appreciation of pro¬ 
duction and of methods. These aims can be acquired through the use 
of tools, through reading, by taking trips to industrial plants, and 
through motion pictures of the processes of changing raw materials 
into finished products. 

Confenf of the industrial-arts courses. Industrial-arts courses can 
no longer be justified if the pupils merely make traditional objects out 
of wood and take them home as they did a few decades ago. Such 
activities have a place, but only in interpreting the culture of the past. 
Progressive-arts courses should help interpret a changing industrial 
order and present economic life. Activities should include as many in¬ 
dustries as school shops and laboratories will permit. Students should 
be taught principles of production methods and how to identify im¬ 
portant methods employed in industry. They should also study the 
sources and uses of materials. 

There is some trend toward including arts and crafts in industrial-arts 
courses. Commonly taught skills include basketry, wood carving, sheet- 
metal molding, leather tooling, and work with plastics. Some of these, 
as wood carving and sheet-metal work, should be included, for they 
represent normal industrial-arts projects executed on a higher artistic 
level. For example, carving portions of objects made of wood such as a 
lamp base, or making a pewter or aluminum bowl, introduces a greater 
opportunity for developing artistic and creative ability than to make 
unadorned objects or those which have a utilitarian but no decorative 
or artistic value. The term “art” in industrial arts should not be con- 
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fined to the development of skills in the use of tools but should include 
opportunities for pupils to develop individuality and the ability to use 
niaterials and tools as a means of self-expression. 

A sufficient number of activities should be provided for exploration 
so that all pupils will have an opportunity to become acquainted with 
their own abilities and determine what phases of industrial arts, if any, 
have any special interest for them. 

Trends in industrial arts. Industrial arts has found a definite place 
in the secondary-school curriculum, not as a subject in formal disci¬ 
pline, as a place for those who were not doing well in academic courses, 
or as a course to prepare youth for a specific vocation. Its main values 
arc more in the field of general education. It provides a place for 
exploration and guidance and practical situations for teaching many 
things which would otherwise be abstract or meaningless, such as 
safety and the use of tools, wood, metal, paints, glue, and varnish. The 
carry-over value of the course is great, for the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes may easily be transferred to the home workshop, whether on 
the farm or in the city, as a hobby or for home and farm repairs; or it 
may carry over into some related vocation in which the pupil will 
advance more rapidly because of his previous training. Because of its 
general education value, it should provide credit for college entrance. 
Because of its excessive cost due to the large amount of equipment 
necessary, it should receive state and Federal aid and some state super¬ 
vision. Because of its exploratory value, the teacher should be an edu¬ 
cator and guidance counselor first and a craftsman second. For the 
same reason, industrial-arts teachers should keep in close contact with 
local industries and possible vocational avenues for all pupils and be¬ 
come well acquainted with the homes of the community in order that 
they may be in a position to guide and modify the curriculum in the 
light of the community and a knowledge of the educational and voca¬ 
tional intentions of the members of their classes. 

Correlcrf/ng the industrial arts with other subjects. Consumer educa¬ 
tion, safety education, and gmdance are all contributions made in the 
industrial-arts course. It is one of the best places to teach certain phases 
of safety, for this may be taught as the need arises in the use of tools 
and machines. In addition to these topics, industrial arts may be cor¬ 
related with the fine arts and mathematics. Activities in industrial arts 
are usuaUy those involving the construction of articles and furniture 
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for the home, and they must be designed with artistic standards in mind. 
Some of the articles which will probably be made are stands, tables, 
stools, vases, bowls, picture frames, ash trays, and stands for flowers, 
which will be constructed of wood, metal, or plastics. Designs for these 
may be used for projects in arts courses. 

Pupils will not proceed far in industrial arts before they experience 
a need for arithmetic, especially common fractions. Accurate measure¬ 
ment is essential for good work, and practically all measurements of 
drills, bits, taps, dies, screws, bolts, and gages of thickness of metals 
involve fractions. Through cooperation, the industrial-arts and mathe¬ 
matics teachers can increase the pupils’ fundamental skills in arithmetic. 

SAFETY EDUCATION 

Training youth to safeguard their own lives is not a new idea as an 
objective either of society or of the school. Self-preservation has 
always been a major aim of individuals and a primary reason for co¬ 
operation of groups of individuals. In former times, the majority of 
this training was conducted in the home and learned through experi¬ 
ence by each individual. Evidence that the individual had learned to 
look after himself was found in his own survival. 

Society as a group or the state has, as the need arose, aided the in¬ 
dividual in self-preservation. Speed laws have been passed and partially 
enforced; road signs indicating curves, narrow roads, and crossings 
have been erected; traffic signals have been installed; streets are required 
to be cleaned and freed from ice; homes are required to be constructed 
in congested areas according to municipal or state safety regulations, 
natural gas has been given an odor so that it can be detected, and alco 
hoi for external use has been denatured with a nauseating substance, as 
well as a bad-tasting one, so that it is likely not to be taken inwardly. 
But in spite of all these efforts of society, preventable accidents have 

increased to enormous proportions. 

A few agencies have made beginnings in educating the pu c to 
avoid accidents. The bulletins and pamphlets of life-insurance com¬ 
panies, safety talks, films, posters, and bulletins of state higiway 
partments and public schools are types of materials use ^ ^ _ 

^ The school's responsibility for safety education. The cffief i^ues 
safety education are not that accidents occur, or whether they 
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preventable or not. The questions are. What is the school’s responsi¬ 
bility for teaching safety? What phases of safety education can be 
taught in public schools? And how can they be taught? 

In answering these questions, it must be recalled tliat educational 
aims are aims of society which have been selected by the school, are 
capable of being met by the school, arc capable of being learned by 
the pupils, and are not being adequately met by other agencies and 
that they must represent the aims of society' as a whole. The school 
can teach many facts, habits, skills, and attitudes which will be instru¬ 
mental in reducing preventable accidents; pupils are capable of learning 
them; society as a whole is confronted with the problem, as evidenced 
by the publicity the subject is receiving and by the fact that a number 
of states have made such instruction mandatory. No agency has ade¬ 
quately met the objective. Quite definitely, part of it is taught, and 
in many courses, especially science, some phases of safety have been 
taught for years. If the school accepts the responsibility, from the 
standpoint of society the problem is solved, for as soon as people refer 
it to the schools they \\’ill cease to help solve the problem and com¬ 
plain about the poor results obtained by the school. 

It is doubtful that much safety education can be taught for the 
future, for times change so rapidly that unless one is able to adapt 
himself to such changes many specific skills valuable at one period 
will not function at another. Some facts and skills, however, will be 
of value later. Electricity will always be employed for various pur¬ 
poses, and the fact that a direct contact in the circuit of 110 volts may 
kill one or cause injury will not change. The great need is for training 
for the present, for if one learns to protect himself at the present time, 
many skills, habits, and facts will be valuable later, and he will live 
to learn how to protect himself in the future. 

Safety education involves everyone, at all ages. It is a continuous 
program and to be adequately treated should involve the cooperative 
efforts of all agencies engaged in the work. State highway depart¬ 
ments have already shown their willingness in cooperating with the 
schools, in giving talks, in showing films, and in sponsoring and train¬ 
ing boys’ patrols for watching dangerous intersections while children 
are crossing streets. 

The scope of safety education. The field includes safety and self- 
preservation in any and all activities of life: in leisure-time pursuits, 
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in school, in the home, on the highway, and in vocational activities. 
There is no place where there are no possibilities for an accident if a 
human being is present. Therefore the program should cover safety 
in all activities. 

The ob/eetives of safety education. Some of the specific objectives 
of safety education are: 

1. To teach pupils to take an active interest in the protection of the life, 
health, and property of the community in which they live. 

2. To bring about an appreciation of the responsibility of the individual 
for the safety of others with whom he is associated. 

3. To develop cooperation in the solution of such safety problems as 
traffic hazards, safe driving, and fire prevention. 

4. To create a respect for and an understanding of safety rules, regula¬ 
tions, laws, and practices. 

5. To understand the common causes of accidents and how accidents 
may be prevented. 

6. To develop knowledges and skills applicable to all traffic situations 
involving pedestrian responsibilities, bicycle riding, and automobile riding 
and driving, and to develop courtesy on the highway. 

7. To develop appreciations of occupational hazards and skills in mini¬ 
mizing the hazards. 

8. To develop knowledges and skills which may be applied to such emer¬ 
gency health problems as wounds, suffocation, poisoning, fractures, dislo¬ 
cations, and burns. 

The school will have little difficulty in giving instruction in factual 
material, and although they are difficult to teach, it has the facilities 
and means of developing attitudes and appreciations. But it is very 
difficult to teach habits and skills unless pupils are placed in actual 
situations involving them. This may be done in many phases in courses 
in science, home and industrial arts, and physical education but is more 
difficult with respect to such skills as driving a car. This skill must 
usually be taught in actual situations in cars—a type of instruction 

which is being given in many schools. 

Organizafion for safety instruction. The types of safety-education 
programs which have been developed in secondary schools may 
classified under four headings: 

18 “Safety Education,” p. 105, Eighteenth Yearbook of the American Associa¬ 
tion of School Administrators, Washington, D.C. 1940. 
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1. Correlating and integrating safety with many different subjects and 
activities. 

2. Teaching safety as a separate and distinct unit included in other 
subjects. 

3. Organizing safety education as a separate subject. 

4. Centering a safet)'-education program around pupil organizations and 
special projects of various types. 

Of these various plans which are not mutually exclusive, units inte¬ 
grated with other subjects and activities are to be preferred in the 
elementary school and junior high school, while separate courses in 
safety are gaining in favor in the senior high school. In 1949, safety 
education was reported as being taught as a separate subject in 46 
states, and 4 per cent of all pupils were enrolled in it. Driver education 
is now taught in every state, and 4 per cent of all pupils are receiving 
driver education.^® 

There are several reasons why safety education should not be offered 
as a separate course in the early high-school grades. No single sub¬ 
ject covers the field, and to organize one would be isolating phases 
of various subjects into an independent unity separated from its more 
natural setting and context. Such subjects as science, physical educa¬ 
tion, industrial arts, the social studies, and mathematics all make con¬ 
tributions. If phases of these were placed in one course, all pupils would 
not come in contact with them unless it were required, and already the 
required content is well filled. There would also be the factor of 
finding a teacher qualified to teach safety in all its aspects. In various 
subjects, units may be built on safety education, or in a unified cur¬ 
riculum a single unit may be constructed in which various subjects 
make contributions; but, over and above these units, teachers should 
never miss opportunities to present safety implications. Most safety 
should be taught as the need arises, such as teaching safety about tools 
and machines while working with them in industrial arts, about cook¬ 
ing ranges while actually engaged in cooking, and about poisons while 
dealing with chemicals. Furthermore, to organize the materials of 
safety education into one course or one unit would tend to place the 
total responsibility for such instruction on one teacher. 

Confribuf/ons of various subjeefs fo safety education. Safety edu¬ 
cation in various courses should not be wholly incidental but a planned 

Biennial Survey of Education, op. cit., p. 25. 
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and primary part of each subject. The specific places and phases of 
various courses involving safety are: 

J. Physical Education. Instruction can be given in safety in swim¬ 
ming, in safeguarding pupils in the gymnasium and in sports and con¬ 
tests, and in proper first-aid treatment of sprains, bruises, cuts, and 
fractures. 

2. Sciences. Instruction can be given in safety with regard to the 
following: fires, poison gases, poisons taken inwardly, poisons to the 
skin, electric shocks and burns, driving and walking in traffic, explo¬ 
sives, fireworks, inflammable cleaning fluids, firearms, electric storms, 
the effect of narcotics on ability to drive, swimming, and bites from 
insects, snakes, and other animals. 

3. Household Arts. Instruction can be given in safety about the 
home, in cooking, dry cleaning, and child care. 

4. Industrial Arts. Instruction can be given in safety in the use of 
tools, machines, and electricity. 

J. Social Studies. Instruction can be given in how society has co¬ 
operated in safety with regard to the following: forest fires, fires in 
homes, fire departments, traffic policemen, state highway patrols, life¬ 
guards at swimming pools and lakes, building standards, ordinances 
and laws pertaining to safety, and accident insurance. 

6. Mathematics. Problems and exercises in mathematics can be built 
about accidents from various causes, economic losses from accidents, 
the graphical representation of accident causes, the cost of accident 
insurance, computing probabilities of accidents, the stopping distance 
for various speeds, reaction times of drivers, and the relation between 
speed and kinetic energy. 

If the instruction in safety is coordinated following the scheme of 
coordination about units based on fundamental needs, the subject 
matter would be grouped as follows: 

1. Securing food and raw materials: accidents and safety in mines, 
forests, farms, mills, and factories. 

2. Shelter: accidents and safety in the home and safeguards in construct¬ 
ing and maintaining homes. 

3. Transportation: safety on the highway, on water, in the air, on trams, 
walking, or horseback riding. 

4. Communication: vocational accidents of groups engaged m communi¬ 
cation services. 
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5. Cooperation: how society has cooperated for safety in public services, 

legislation, police and fire departments, and insurance. 

6 . Spiritual, mental, and cultural life: safety in recreation, sports, hob¬ 
bies, social activities, camping, and hiking. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 

Democratizing secondary' education has brought a shift in emphasis 
from the producer to the consumer. This is evidenced especially in 
the fields of art and music, and to some extent in other subjects. As 
a result of mass production, the wide distribution of goods, and keen 
economic competition, attention has been turned to the training of 
economic intelligence. This is one of the primary aims of the home- 
arts courses, for a majority of family budgets are spent by housewives. 
Consumer education should be extended to all pupils of the school, 
for other subjects such as science, social studies, mathematics, and in¬ 
dustrial arts make contributions. As in safety education, there should 
be no separate course organized for this work, but economic intelli¬ 
gence should be developed through all courses that make contributions. 

Need for consumer education. The need for such training is evi¬ 
denced by the large amount of unwise buying by those who have 
had little or no training in making purchases. High-pressure adver¬ 
tising is designed to cause consumers to buy what they do not need, 
to buy more than they need, and to change models more often than 
necessary. The techniques employed by advertising agencies are an 
appeal to pride, vanity, and the desire for popularity and are designed 
to create fears of insecurity, loss of position, and death. Advantage is 
taken of ignorance; pseudoscientific methods are employed which make 
detection of false statements difficult; and there is a constant attempt 
to make consumers dissatisfied with their possessions by changing 
models frequently. Universal use is made of installment purchases 
carrying high interest rates. Being able to pay a small sum when the 
purchase is made and to pay the balance later is a strong temptation 
for consumers to make purchases they cannot afford. 

Competition has resulted in mass production in order to lower the 
cost, in a lowered quality of goods, and in a market flooded with imita¬ 
tions. Trade names which once assured one of a high quality no longer 
offer any such guarantee; descriptive literature is often misleading. 
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Advertisements overestimate, make use of a false science, and make 
statements which cannot be verified, and salesmen cannot always be 
relied upon to give a true representation of goods. The consumer is 
certainly in a dilemma when he attempts to get his money’s worth or 
to purchase what he wishes to purchase. 

Several agencies have undertaken the task of developing economic 
intelligence. Among these are such groups as the Consumers’ Council 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, the National Associa¬ 
tion of Manufacturers, the National Association of Better Business 
Bureaus, Consumers Research, Consumers Union, Consumers’ Guide, 
and Good Housekeeping Institute. Likewise there are several books de¬ 
voted to the subject.^® These have all been of service and have reached 
many people, but the best agency is the school. Through the medium 
of various subjects, many facts can be learned, habits and skills ac¬ 
quired, and attitudes developed which will be of both present and 
future value in purchasing and consuming. 

Objectives of consumer educa//on. The general objective of con¬ 
sumer education is to develop an economic intelligence so that pupils 
may make purchases, consume various commodities more efficiently, 
and apportion the expenditure of their incomes for the best interests 
of themselves and others. Becker states the general objectives of con¬ 
sumer education in five outcomes to be achieved: 


1. To develop an awareness of consumer problems. 

2. To develop a scientific and critical attitude toward the various sales 
appeals. 

3. To become familiar with agencies and sources of information helpful 
to the consumer. 

4. To provide experiences to improve the ability of students to make 
rational choices. 

5. To make students realize that consumers must organize. 


Some specific objectives of consumer education are: 


I. Factual information: 

1. Knowledge of the methods employed by advertisers to stimulate 
buying. 


20 For a bibliography on consumer education see Jessie Graham and Lloyd L. 
Jones, “The Consumer’s Economic Life,” pp. 535-543, Gregg Publishing Division. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. 194<5. . 

21 Harry A. Becker, Methods and Pitfalls in Consumer Education. Clearmg 


House, 14 (October, 1939), p. 75. 
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2. Knowledge of the rates of interest charged on purchases made 
on the delayed payment plan. 

3. Knowledge of various t)’pcs of cloth, wood, metal, dyes, etc., 
and their uses in different articles as to wearing ability, durabil¬ 
ity, and permanence. 

4. Knowledge of various consumer aids and how to use them. 

II. Skills, habits, and abilities: 

1 . Ability to operate gas, electric, oil, and coal furnaces, ranges, 
and appliances as economically and efficiently as possible. 

2. Ability to detect the difference between genuine articles and 

substitutes. 

3. Ability to detect flaws and defects in commodities. 

4. Habits of inspecting articles and applying any known skills 

before purchasing. 

5. Ability to judge the value of articles and to determine quality. 

6 . Ability and habits of critically analyzing advertisements and sales 
talks. 

III. Attitudes: 

1. Development of a skeptical attitude toward all highly advertised 
articles. 

2. Development of a sales resistance. 

Areas in consumer education. Areas that should be covered in con¬ 
sumer education are: ** 

1. Consumer choice making—choosing among various types, qualities, 
and styles of commodities. 

2. Consumer income management—management and distribution of in¬ 
come by budgeting so as to assure appropriate proportionate expenditures. 

3. Buying, consuming, and using commodities so as to assure maximum 
quality and efficiency at minimum cost economy. 

4. The economic order and consumer welfare, general economic prob¬ 
lems, legal protection to the consumer, cooperative enterprises in market¬ 
ing, and credit unions. 

fnfegraf/on of consumer educofion in file curr/cu/um. Perhaps the 
courses in home arts make the greatest contribution in intelligent buy¬ 
ing, for in these courses there is an opportunity to gain firsthand in¬ 
formation in purchasing groceries, meat, canned goods, clothes, and 
furnishings. Modem home-arts laboratories are equipped with electric, 
gas, oil, and wood ranges on which pupils not only learn to prepare 

22 Some Principles of Consumer Education at the Secondary Level, US. Office 
of Education Pamphlet 94, 1942, pp. 7-9. 
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food but to consume the fuels used in them economicaUy, efficiently, 
and safely. 

In science, many of these same skills and habits are taught, and, 
in addition, pupils may be taught to identify many articles or to detect 
the difference between genuine articles and substitutes, to have a 
critical attitude toward exaggerated claims for patented medicines and 
other commodities, to detect the false statements in advertisements, to 
purchase fuels with efficiency, and to develop, if possible, sales re¬ 
sistance. Many science classes analyze the contents of mouthwashes, 
tooth pastes, and shaving lotions to determine the quality and quantity 
of the advertised contents. 

The social-studies courses may include a study of organized at¬ 
tempts to aid the consumer, such as interstate commerce laws and in¬ 
spection by the government, consumer aids, and advertising agencies 
and their methods. 

In mathematics, many problems may be constructed about install¬ 
ment buying, the amounts saved by large rather than small purchases, 
the computation of the volumes of different sizes of cans, and the 
comparative costs of goods in each size. 

Pupils should be taught to identify the most common types of 
woods and their merits in furniture and home building and to deter¬ 
mine the quality of tools, paints, varnishes, roofing materials, and elec¬ 
trical appliances. 


CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 

Rugged individualism has been responsible for the waste and exploi¬ 
tation of natural resources. Social attitudes are coming to the rescue. 
The depletion of soil, the cutting of forests, the mining of minerals 
have proceeded so rapidly that society is becoming conscious of the 
fact that the next generation should be considered and that the present 
one is depleting resources faster than they can be replaced. The chief 
outcome to be achieved from a study of conservation in our schools 
is the development of social rather than individual attitudes with re¬ 
spect to natural resources. This is taught through the medium of factual 
materials concerning our natural wealth, its exploitation, and proper 
methods of conserving it. This is a unit designed mostly for the good 
of society and has more future than immediate value. 
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Conservation should be taught through social studies and natural 
sciences rather than through a separate course. The two subjects at¬ 
tack the problem from nvo points of view. The natural sciences stress 
the physical occurrence and formation of natural resources and the 
agencies of their destruction and protection. The social studies con¬ 
sider the development of social agencies and social attitudes for their 
protection. The particular topics considered are soil and erosion; forests 
and their destruction by man, insects, and fire; minerals, as coal, oil, 
and gas; wild game and game preserves; floods and flood control, or 
the storing of water for use in arid lands. 


CORRELATING FREE ACTIVITIES 

Regardless of the type of organization of the curriculum, whether 
it is along conventional lines or progressive lines, free activities should 
be correlated with the regular curriculum. Formerly all nonacademic 
activities were considered extra, but all activities are now considered 
as a legitimate and essential part of the curriculum. 

Activities are of six types: (1) clubs, (2) student publications, (3) 
student participation in school government, (4) dramatics and debate, 
(5) athletics, and (6) assemblies. 

Purposes of activities. The purposes served by the activities pro¬ 
gram are to give pupils an opportunity to engage in additional activi¬ 
ties in which they have become interested during their academic work 
and to explore further various avenues of vocational or avocadonal 
pursuits. Activities are a part of school life and should contribute to 
the regular aims and functions of secondary education as do all other 
activities, courses, and experiences. 

The chief purpose of activities should be to enrich the academic 
phases of the curriculum. Activities enrich by furnishing needed ex¬ 
periences which transform facts into knowledge, by furnishing actual 
rather than vicarious experiences, and by furnishing an outlet for self- 
expression, group participation, and freedom to engage in activities 
not required by teachers. If pupils participate in school government, 
they have an opportunity to live in and practice democracy, which 
is the only way it can be taught Finally, activities enrich in school 
life and help pupils become adjusted, happy, and contented, which 
results in motivating all schoolwork. 
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Typical activities which enrich various subjects. Activities may be 
grouped according to the subject which they enrich or from which 
they emanate. 

English. The activities which enrich English courses may be divided 
into clubs, student publications, and assemblies. Through these types 
of activities, the work is vitalized. They help pupils transfer the work 
of one field to that of another and illustrate generalizations learned in 
formal instruction. 

The clubs may be organized about special phases of English, such 
as poetry, writing, dramatics, storytelling, book reviewing, debating, 
or a study of authors. 

Publications offer an opportunity for pupils to publish what they 
have written, to collect and edit current school happenings, and to 
express their opinions on school policies, activities, and school life in 
general. 

Assemblies offer an opportunity for pupils to engage in public 
speaking of various types, present dramatic productions, debate, give 
book reviews, and deliver an organized presentation of some topic. 

Through these activities, the work of English can be correlated with 
other subjects. The best questions for debate are those from the social 
studies; journalism requires the study of journalistic style, which neces¬ 
sitates the reading of editorials and current papers; and parliamentary 
procedure may be learned for use in formal meetings. 

The Social Sttidies. The activities related to the social studies are 
debates, participation in student government, and open forums. 

Debating, which is a form of public speaking, brings the social 
studies and English fields together: the one furnishes content, the 
other the art of public speaking. 

Student participation in school government, usually practiced 
through a student senate, is a form of democracy in practice. Repre¬ 
sentatives from each class or grade, taken collectively, compose the 
student senate. Their activities are cooperative and poUcy-formmg 
rather than administrative. 

Forums are becoming popular as a place in which to discuss current 
social, economic, national, and international problems. In the open 
forum, if conducted properly, the feeling of restraint whic o ten 
pervades the regular class periods is removed, and pupils fee free to 
express themselves on current problems. The value o pupi iscu 
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sions is no greater than their knowledge of the topics being discussed. 
Knowledge should be gained first in other subjects. Since most current 
topics and problems transcend subject divisions, the school is again 
provided with a scheme for integrating subject matter. If teachers 
cooperate in planning the problems for the forums, these can be made 
to parallel the subject matter being pursued in various courses. 

Sciefice. Since studies and investigations have shown that demon¬ 
stration is about as effective as individual laboratory work, it has, to 
a great extent, been replaced by teacher demonstrations. This results 
in a saving in time and equipment but does not give pupils a chance 
to acquire any skills in the manipulation of scientific apparatus, nor 
does the method give the pupils a chance to “feel” the materials, which 
is essential to gaining knowledge. Activities emerging from science 
give this opportunity in the form of science clubs. These may be 
divided into such separate units as hobbies, electricity, photography, 

microscopy, bird study, and astronomy. 

Other Subjects. Music, art, athletics, home and industrial arts are 
all forms of activities themselves; that is, they are not ideational sub¬ 
jects and are conducted by the laboratory type of method. This re¬ 
duces the necessity of having to enrich the course by additional activi¬ 
ties, although additional ones are not precluded. Art and music clubs 
may be organized and easily correlated with other subjects. Photog¬ 
raphy is a form of art, involving mathematics and science, and a full 
knowledge of musical instruments requires a knowledge of physics. 

Home arts and agriculture, being related, may be enriched by garden, 
flower, canning, sewing, and interior-decorating clubs. 

Athletics is a part of the physical-education program and should be 
sponsored and supervised by the physical-education teacher. 

fntegrafing and cu/m/naf/ng activities. There are several types of 
activities which serve to integrate the work of the entire school, such 
as programs presented to the public. Typical of these are “patron’s 
day” programs, operettas, and commencements. These activities should 
be of such a nature that the work of the entire school is involved. 
The music department can provide for singing, and music is rendered 
by the orchestra or band. The English departments should handle such 
phases as dramatics, talks, debates, or readings, as well as the publicity 
through school papers and the local press. The arts department may 
make contributions through stage settings, decorations, and costumes. 
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while the science and industrial-arts departments contribute to stage 
properties and lighting. 

School contests. It is not necessary to motivate activities through 
interschool contests. These have often been carried to such extremes 
that the general training of all has been neglected for the specific train¬ 
ing of a few in order to win honors from another school. 

The secondary-school fraternity. Out-of-school activities which are 
associated with but not supervised by the school, such as the high- 
school fraternity, are not desirable. They can best be discouraged by 
an enriched activities program rather than by an attempt to prohibit 
them directly. 
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More has been said than done about individual variations among high- 
school pupils. Ever since the high-school population started expand¬ 
ing, educators have studied the extent of the variations and psycholo¬ 
gists the causes. It is only recently that the third aspect has been em¬ 
phasized, that is: What can the school and teachers do about these 
variations? The placing of emphasis upon the first two aspects has been 
one of the retarding factors in making adequate provision for indi¬ 
vidual differences, while the rapid growth of the school population 
accentuated the problem of adapting a curriculum to the varying needs, 
abilities, and interests of all pupils. Of necessity, group instruction must 
be employed in public schools, and although individual differences do 
not preclude group instruction, they do require that techniques be 
suited to a heterogeneous rather than a homogeneous group such as 
once attended the secondary schools. Phases of the public-school sys¬ 
tem causing individual personalities to be submerged have been a single 
curriculum with few or no electives, traditional courses, and the text¬ 
book method of instruction with little or no use of collateral material. 

Of the three main divisions of a study of individual differences— 
the causes, the extent of, and provision for—the first two should re¬ 
ceive less treatment than the latter. Whatever the causes are, many 
have operated before pupils reach the secondary school, and the fact 
that they exist is well-known. The extent of the differences becomes 
obvious to anyone dealing with school pupils, but what to do about 
them is a most perplexing problem. 


340 
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THE CAUSES OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

The major causes of individual differences have been grouped under 
the following classes: 

1 . Heredit}’, sometimes referred to as nature or ancestry. 

2. Environment or nurture. 

3. Race and nationalitv. 

4. Sex. 

5. Age and maturation. 

6. Endocrine glands. 

Differences due to heredity and environment. Often in the age-old 
argument about the relative effectiveness of heredity and environment 
as causes of individual variations, all traits were considered as a whole 
rather than as specific separate factors. It was not uncommon also to 
find extremists, or those who argued that one or the other was com¬ 
pletely responsible for individual traits. A more modem view of the 
subject is that both are responsible for differences and that, while 
heredity may be more of a cause of one trait, environment may have 
a greater influence in producing variations in others. The character¬ 
istics or traits with which the educative process is concerned are in¬ 
telligence or native capacity, either of a general or specific nature, 
special aptitudes, moral traits, personality, interests, and emotional 
characteristics. 

General infe/Z/gence. Intelligence has been defined as ability to make 
adaptations to environment, ability to make adaptations to new and 
novel situations, and, for school pupils, ability to learn. Educators are 
concerned with the causes of native intellectual endowment in order 
to determine the extent to which mental traits are subject to training 
and the stability of the intelligence quotient. Many methods have been 
employed in an effort to determine the relative effectiveness of nature 
and nurture on intelligence. Some of these attacks are made by a com¬ 
parison of individuals with their ancestors, or family resemblances. 
A second line of attack studies mentality and its relation to early op¬ 
portunity. It uses such factors as resemblances of foster children to 
each other, to their foster parents, and to their real parents; the rela¬ 
tionship of mentality to occupational groups; repeated testing of 
selected and unselected groups; the effect of training on individual 
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differences; and a comparison of identical and nonidentical nvins reared 
together for a part of their lives and reared apart for a period. Investi¬ 
gations employing these techniques are still in progress, and so far only 
tentative conclusions have been drawn. The following are some tenta¬ 
tive conclusions based on available evidence: 


1. Both heredity and environment influence individual traits. No definite 
ratio expressing the relative influence of heredity and environment has 
been established and perhaps none ever will be, for the nvo factors are 
inseparable. Environment makes the measurement of hereditar)' traits pos¬ 
sible. A ratio was suggested by Newman, Freeman, and Holzinger, attribut¬ 
ing about 25 to 30 per cent of the variance of fraternal wins reared to¬ 
gether to the influence of environment and the rest to heredity. This was 
tentative only and based on several assumptions.^ 

2. Environment is more effective in producing differences in some traits 
than in others. It affects physical traits least, intelligence more, educational 
achievement still more, and personality and temperament the most.* 

3. Mental growth, as measured by intelligence-test scores converted into 
mental ages, is strikingly regular and orderly, although there are individual 
differences in rate and character of the growth.* 

4. With unselected groups of school children, the rate of mental growth 
as measured by the I.Q. is relatively constant; that is, there is a tendency 
for individuals to maintain the same relative position with respect to the 
group with which they were measured. Repeated testings, whether a few 
days or a few years apart, give coefficients of correlation averaging from 
.80 to .90, while one-half of the cases tested varied only five or six points 
from their original scores.^ Evidence is contradictory with respect to 
whether I.Q.’s increase or decrease with age. Burks, Jensen, and Terman 
in a study of selected superior children report that they showed a general 
loss of I.Q. when tests were given six years apart," while Cattell found a 
definite tendency for pupils of high intelligence to gain as they become 


1 H. H. Newman, Frank N. Freeman, and Karl J. Holzinger, “Twins, A Study 
of Heredity and Environment,” p. 354, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1937. 


2/Wd., p. 353. 

«Frank N. Freeman, “Individual Differences,” p. 251, Henry Holt and Com¬ 


pany, Inc., New York, 1934. 
* Qaude L. Nemzek, The 


Constancy of the I.Q., Psychological Bulletin, 30 


(February, 1933), pp. 143-168. j. /-. • 

SB. S. Burks, D. W. Jensen, and L. M. Terman, "Genetic Studies of Gemus, 

Vol. Ill, C^iap. Ill, Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif., 1930. 
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older.* Superior children show more variations than average children, but 
they maintain their high relative positions as they increase in age. 

Studies have shown that statements like the following concerning 
the I.Q. are no longer accepted without question: 

1. The I.Q. is constant in narrow margins. 

2. One can predict at the age of 6 what I.Q. one will have at 16. 

3. Heredity is a force dwarfing all others in its influence on mental abil¬ 
ity.^ 

It must be recalled that such conclusions are tentative and relate to 
children under high-school age, and most of them to pre-school chil¬ 
dren. Intelligence tests before the age of six have large errors of meas¬ 
urement and also large errors of estimate for future predictions. Fur¬ 
thermore, marked changes in the I.Q. do not occur unless there are 
pronounced and continuous changes in the home environment.® Unless 
marked changes occur in school, comparable changes in the I.Q. 
should not be expected, and since the I.Q. becomes more stable with 
maturity, such changes are not likely to occur in high school. 

These conclusions indicate that mental abilities are stable enouch so 
that one can feel confident that a superior pupil, on entering high 
school, will be superior when he finishes and one who is inferior will 
remain so. There is no evidence that high-school training will make a 
superior pupil from one below normal. In retesting with intelligence 
tests, one finds fluctuations, but many have been traced to personality 
and emotional factors operating at the time of the test, to language 
handicaps, inattention, inability to understand the instructions, and 
to a lack of reliability or even validity of the test used. Many persons 
prefer to give three intelligence tests close together and test once a 
year in order to get as accurate a measurement as possible. For those 
who cannot afford so frequent a testing program, no injustice will 
befall an individual if he is guided on the basis of tests given less fre¬ 
quently, especially if teachers use their own judgment as to his ability 
and if factors other than intelligence are considered. 

* Psyche Cactell, Constant Changes in the Stanford-Binct I.Q., Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 22 (October, 1931), pp. 544-550. 

»Editorial comment. Educational Method, 19 (November, 1939), pp. 118-119. 

* Paul Witty, Toward a Reconstruction of the Concept of InteUigence, Educa¬ 
tional Method, 19 (November, 1939), pp. 63-72. 
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Special aptitudes. What has been said about general intelligence 
holds true for specific traits such as musical, artistic, mechanical, lin¬ 
guistic, motor, and mathematical abilities. Although affected by train¬ 
ing, they are stable enough so that one can predict future capacity by 
present capacity, and one need have no fear of beginning training on 
some aptitude at an early age. There will be an apparent improvement 
with training, and one with less innate capacity, with training, may 
surpass one with greater capacity and less training. Although nature 
sets the limits beyond which one may not be trained, the limits are 
broad. 

Other traits. Other characteristics, as moral and emotional traits, in¬ 
terests, and personality, although affected somewhat by native endow¬ 
ment, are due mostly to environment and are subject to training. There 
is no such thing as being bom dishonest, for those who are dishonest 
either have not been taught respect for ownership or have even been 
taught to lie and steal. Emotional stability develops with age and ex¬ 
perience, and personality changes and development may be materially 
altered in a few years by means of persistent efforts and application. 
One may possibly inherit a tendency to emotional stability or the 
opposite, but the evidence seems clear that much that happens to 
pupils in this respect is acquired. 

Differences due to sex. It is only within the last few years that girls 
and boys have been treated nearly alike in secondary schools. A few 
centuries ago, girls were denied a secondary education. A few genera¬ 
tions ago, their training, especially in girls’ schools, was quite distinct 
from that of boys. In the modern high school, boys and girls are found 
together in practically every subject and activity. One of the causes 
of this difference in treatment was the belief that girls were inferior to 
boys in mentality and that heredity, rather than environment, ac¬ 
counted for a difference in many special abilities and interests. Since 
the appearance of more exact methods of measuring traits and abilities 
and the development of a scientific approach to the solution of edu¬ 
cational problems, many popular beliefs based on speculation and 
opinion have been proved false. A few conclusions based on studies 
of sex differences are as follows: 

1. The supposed difference between the sexes in mental ability has not 
been demonstrated, for, on the contrary, the sexes appear to be about equal 
in general mental abUity. Many studies show that there are more boys 
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than girls at the extremes of the distributions of various measurements, but 
this is not definitely established, and the overlapping is almost complete.® 

2. There is little objective evidence, but a common view among psy¬ 
chologists, that there are sex differences in personality, temperament, and 
interests, perhaps due to endocrine glandular differences.^® 

3. There is a small but consistent superiorit)' of girls over boys in gen¬ 
eral linguistic ability.” 

4. Evidence favors boys in most tests involving numbers. 

5. Girls do better in memory work. 

6. Boys surpass girls in mechanical ability. How much of this is innate 
is not known, but environment produces much of the difference. 

7. There is a sex difference in interests in reading and in observation of 
specific objects and things in the environment.*® 

On the whole, sex differences are compensating, and for every one 
in favor of boys one can usually find one in favor of girls. When 
one considers total scores on tests, there are no significant differences. 
It is only on the parts that differences are revealed. As far as the school 
curriculum is concerned, no special differences need be shown save 
in a few subjects. In home economics, girls usually meet together; 
in shop and mechanical arts, boys meet together. Schools which 
have offered courses in home economics for boys found that they 
learned certain phases of home arts as well as girls and that they were 
interested. The same is true of girls taking manual arts. In physical 
education, girls cannot compete with boys, especially in such organ¬ 
ized sports as football, basketball, and baseball, or in track. In other 
respects, differences within either sex are much greater than differences 
between them, and they may be neglected. 

Differences due fo race and nationality. There is a difference in 
test scores made by groups of different races and nationalities, but 
whether they are due to any genetic causes or to environment has not 
been established. Tests given in the United States to school children 
of different races and nationalities show that there are differences be¬ 
tween them. Some of the reasons for the differences are the selective 
factor of those migrating to the United States, environmental differ- 

® Freeman, op. cit., p. 213. 
p. 217. 

** E. A. Lincoln, “Sex Differences in the Growth of American School Chil¬ 
dren, pp. 43ff., Warwick and York Incorporated, Baltimore, 1927. 

Freeman, op. «>., pp. 203-211. 
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ences, and language difficulries in taking the tests or in doing school- 
work. 

Educationally, there is much overlapping of abilities between groups 
of different races and nationalities. This means that differences within 
groups are greater than benveen them and that distinctions need not 
be made on the basis of ability to leam. Superior and inferior indi¬ 
viduals may be found among all races and nationalities, and the effec¬ 
tive intelligence of any individual may be raised through education. 

Differences due to age and mafurify. Mental functions begin their 
development with infancy and continue to grow until maturity. They 
develop concomitantly; that is, the growth of each trait parallels that 
of others. Traits do not develop at the same rate, nor do they neces¬ 
sarily reach their maturity at the same time. 

Most traits reach their maximum growth in the late teens, or, at 
least, the yearly increments are so slight after that time that they are 
difficult to measure. No one knows just when growth really stops and 
decline begins. Ability to learn, however, improves far beyond the 
teens because of the accumulated effects of past learning, improved 
efficiency, and experience. 

There are two causes of differences due to age: (1) the factor of 
the maturation of mental traits, and (2) increased chronological age, 
bringing increased and varied experiences. Age cannot be neglected as 
a factor in the secondary school. Gradual changes should be introduced 
in methods of discipline, techniques, school government, and especiaUy 
in the curriculum. Grade placement of certain topics is very important, 
for it may determine whether or not pupils will understand the mate¬ 
rial or develop an interest in or a distaste for it. 

There is no definite age when one trait should be trained more than 
others, but all should be trained as they develop. For example, there 
was a former belief that one memorized better before puberty and 
reasoned better afterward. Actually, memory and reasoning ability, 
together with other traits, are present at birth and develop together. 

THE EXTENT OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

All are conscious of and aware of physical variations and differences 
among people with respect to height, weight, shape, proportions, skin 
color and texture, and color of hair and eyes, but because mental, 
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emotional, moral, and personality traits are not always displayed, they 
often are not detected. In any high-school class of 25 to 30 unselected 
pupils, if one could observe visible evidence of mental traits, the degree 
and extent of the differences would be even greater than the more 
obvious physical ones. To detect the variations in mental traits, teachers 
must employ tests, rely on observations, and get pupils to express 
themselves verbally and in activities. Physical variations need only be 
observed by inspection. 

The distribution of differences. Nearly all traits are distributed nor¬ 
mally, or they approximate a normal distribution. The majority tend 
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to cluster around a central point, and a small group deviate very far 
either above or below this center. In Fig. 17, the distribution of mental- 
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test scores of an unselected group is shown; the same data are shown 
in Fig. 18 with the mid-points of each bar connected and smoothed. 
The resulting curve is bell-shaped and resembles a curve called a “nor¬ 
mal curve.” Strictly normal curves are seldom found in actual meas¬ 
urements of groups, but most measurements, if there are enough cases, 
and no selective factor operating, will approximate a normal distribu¬ 
tion. The normal cun'e is valuable in studying the variations among 
pupils, the spread or extent of the variations, and the number of cases 
deviating very far from the means. 



Fig. 18. Intelligence quotients of 147 high-school pupils representing a typical 
small high school. (Same data as in Fig. 17, plotted by connecting the mid-points 
of the frequencies and smoothing.) 

Differences in mental ability. Figures 17 and 18 represent not only 
how traits are distributed in general but also how general mental 
ability is distributed. In this group of 147 high-school pupils, the range 
of I.Q.’s was from 76 to 164 or, according to the general interpretation 
placed on I.Q.’s, from feeble-minded to near genius. Because 164 is 
more than twice 76 one cannot say that the former is twice as bright 
as the latter. Just how much better he is must be stated in terms of a 
description, rather than a ratio, for until zero inteUigence can be de¬ 
termined one cannot state differences as a ratio. 

Knowing that one pupil has a high I.Q. and another a lower one is 

not sufficient information for instructional purposes. In addition to 
this, it is necessary to know just what differences there are when t ere 
is a variation of the I.Q. of persons of the same chronological age. In 
general the brighter pupils can learn more rapidly and understan 
difficult material more readily. They memorize more rapidly and re- 
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tain longer. They are better at problem solving, have keener imagina¬ 
tions, better discriminating abiliw, and greater ability in mental im- 
agcry\ They can also exercise better judgment and can see relationships 
more readily than those of lower mental abilities. 

Differences in achievement. Just as those with higher I.Q.’s are 
superior in mental traits, so have they achieved more than those of 
the same chronological age, but with lower mental ages. Differences 
will be detected in knowledge of the common, everyday things of life, 
in number and variety of interests and experiences, in vocabularies, 
use of English, reading speed and comprehension, and general achieve¬ 
ment in school subjects. It is often thought that duller pupils do not 
have strong interests compared with brighter pupils. The true differ¬ 
ence lies in the number of interests rather than their intensity, for dull 
pupils do have strong interests, but not in so many things. The nature 
of an academic and linguistic curriculum is more appealing to the 
bright than the dull. 

Differences in specific aptitudes. Although there is a tendency for 
those who excel in one capacity to possess outstanding ability in 
others, owing to such various factors as innate ability, physical struc¬ 
ture, environment, interest, and opportunities, there are usually a few 
traits possessed by each pupil which are stronger than others. Many 
examples can be given of outstanding men who achieved distinction 
in many fields, as Leonardo da \’'inci. Sir Francis Galton, Benjamin 
Franklin, and Samuel B. Morse, but each of these men was not equally 
competent in each field, and there was one in which each did better 
than in others. There is more likelihood of obsendng extreme deviates 
in musical, artistic, motor, and mechanical ability than in such mental 
traits as mathematical and linguistic ability. An unselected class will 
show wide ranges of achievement in ail these traits. 

Differences in moral, emotional, and personality fraifs. Differences 
in moral traits will vary all the way from the strictly honest to the 
kleptomaniac; from those who never cheat to those who are always 
looking for an opportunity to do so; from those who are always truth¬ 
ful to those who prevaricate even when the truth is more to their ad¬ 
vantage. In any large group of pupils, one will find the bragger, the 
bully, the egotist, the “smart aleck” types at the one extreme and the 
modest, bashful, timid, reticent, and backward types at the other. With 
respect to emotional development, the range is from the even-tem- 
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pered, quiet, docile, easily hurt, weeping type to the impulsive, quick¬ 
tempered, temperamental, emotional type of pupil. The great major¬ 
ity, however, lie between these extremes. It must not be assumed that 
there are distinct types, for there are not. Each individual differs from 
others in quantity and not quality, and there is a gradation constituting 
a continuous series from one extreme to the other, with the great mass 
of individuals grouped around the middle. 


PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

Generally speaking there are two ways of providing for individual 
variations. These include techniques employed in the classroom by 
the classroom teacher, which may or may not require cooperation 
with other teachers, and administrative devices, or those involving a 
change in the entire school organization. 

C/assroom tec/in/ques. There are very few classroom techniques of 
teaching which are effective if applied to a group as a whole without 
consideration of the fact that a group is a collection, not a composite, 
of individuals. For example, it has been found that knowledge of results 
of effort or study causes learning to proceed more rapidly than when 
this knowledge is withheld; but the knowledge of results must be 
specific for each individual. Likewise, group graphs of achievement 
are not as efficacious as individual graphs. It has often been stated that 
group competition is a good motivating device, but it has little effect 
unless each individual is made aware of his own contributions to the 
group. The broad general statement that “The whole is better than the 
part method for memorizing” is meaningless or almost unfounded, for 
individual differences are such that what constitutes a whole for one 
person does not necessarily do so for another. Furthermore, if the 
teacher tries to determine what constitutes the whole, she is assuming 
that there are no differences among pupils or is ignoring them. 

Much time has been wasted on drill or practice in fundamentals 
because all pupils have been drilled on the same materials. Drill should 
be motivated, socialized, and individualized; that is, the weak points of 
each pupil should be determined by means of diagnostic tests and 
specific, individual remedial exercises prescribed for improvmg these 
weaknesses. This requires that each pupil will drill on separate matenal. 

Many techniques are effective for pupils of one level of intelligence 
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which are not equally effective for those of another level. For example, 
it is difficult to draw conclusions concerning the relative merits of the 
lecture-demonstration method and the individual-laboratory methods 
of science instruction, because pupils of different levels of ability react 
differently. The amount of home and school study varies with the 
ability of pupils, while transfer of training is directly related to the 
intelligence of pupils. The undifferentiated daily group assignment, if 
pitched to the average pupils, is usually above the ability of the poorer 
ones and so easy that the better ones will not have to exert them¬ 
selves. Individual, differentiated, long-term assignments, supplemented 
from time to time, recognize pupil differences. 

Unit’laboratory plan. Perhaps the best plan for caring for individual 
variations in the classroom is the unit-laboratory plan for content 
subjects and the self-directive plan for drill subjects.^* In both these 
plans, the daily recitation with its attendant evils is replaced by indi¬ 
vidual and subgroup work periods with the teacher serving as guide 
and director. Each pupil works on a different phase of a unit or topic, 
the selection being made by the pupil. These selections should be 
congruous with his interests and abilities. In this method, the superior 
pupils are not permitted to use their superior ability to “get by” with 
less work, while the duller ones are forced to work to the limits of 
their capacities. Each contributes to the common topic in proportion 
to his ability. When all have completed the various phases of the work, 
reports may be made to the entire group, or some form of culminating 
activity devised to organize, summarize, and integrate the unit around 
the whole general field of learning. 

Se/f-direcfive plan. In the self-directive plan of instruction, em¬ 
ployed in gaining a greater mastery of fundamental principles of such 
subjects as arithmetic and reading, each pupil is given diagnostic tests 
or is analyzed through classwork. Each pupil’s strong and weak points 
are recorded and made known to the pupil, who proceeds to remedy 
the weaknesses through appropriate remedial exercises. When each 
pupil feels he has mastered a phase of the work, he gives himself a 
test, evaluates his own progress, and, according to the results of the 

“Robert W. Frederick, Qarence E. Ragsdale, and Rachel Salisbury. “Direct¬ 
ing Learning,” pp. 180-217, Appleton-Cemur>'-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1938; and 
I. N. Thut and J. Raymond Gerberich. “Foundations of Method for Secondary 
Schools, ’ Chaps. 9, 10, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1949. 
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test, either does additional work on the same phase or proceeds to 
additional skills. After the pupil tests himself, the teacher gives him 
additional tests. 

These two plans, although they may be employed by a single teacher, 
are more effective if teachers of the entire school employ the same 
techniques. Cooperation of the pupils, aid from other teachers, and 
administrative supervision are better secured when the entire school 
makes the change from the recitation method to the unit-laboratory 
method. 

The most retarded pupils, when achievement is measured on the 
basis of what the pupil is capable of learning, are those with superior 
abilities. Few ever work to more than a major fraction of their capaci¬ 
ties. It is estimated that the more intelligent work to about 20 to 30 
per cent of their capacities and those of low abilities to about 80 per 
cent in order to do passing work in school. 

Varying time, confenf, and method. The only things which can be 
varied in instruction are time, content, and method. The Dalton plan 
makes provision for varying the amount of time each pupil devotes to 
units by means of written assignments called “contracts” on which 
each one works until the material is learned to the satisfaction of the 
teacher. If one can complete a unit in a short time, he is permitted to 
proceed on others, while the slower pupil takes a longer time to get 
the same material. Methods varying the time have the disadvantage of 
having an uneven front, for after a few months, owing to differences in 
speed, ability, and application, only a few pupils will be working on 
the same units at the same time. This method advances pupils verti¬ 
cally, for some pupils are advanced more rapidly than others, while the 
content is held constant. 

The varied, or differentiated, assignment holds the time constant, 
keeps an even front, but varies the content. All pupils work on the 
same fundamental principles of each unit, and those who finish quickly 
may do additional work while slower pupils are mastering the basic 
material. In this method, although all pupils advance at the same rate, 
superior pupils broaden their knowledge at the same level. It is often 
spoken of as “enriching the course” for superior groups by additional 

work. ^ 

Administrative plans for providing for individual di0erences. The 

project method, the group-study plan, the Dalton plan, and the social- 
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izecl recitation \\ere all forerunners of the unit-laboratory and self¬ 
directive plans. All these plans are still being practiced in some form 
in many schools, but since the unit plan is a more recent outgrowth 
of these, a description of them would be of historical interest onl\’. 
Since these plans still require that pupils be grouped or sectioned 
into classes on some basis, grouping is practiced in some form or an¬ 
other in nearly all schools. The various bases for grouping are ability, 
sex, chronological age, puberu’, failure prospects, physical handicaps, 
mental defects, and curricula. 

Ability Grouping. Grouping on the basis of mental ability and 
achievement is commonly called “homogeneous grouping.” The usual 
bases for sectioning pupils involve two or three criteria, as I.Q. or 
M.A., achievement-test scores, nwrks, and judgment of the teacher. 
Whether the AI.A. or I.Q. is used depends upon the age range of the 
pupils. If they vary widely, then the iM.A. should be used; if near to¬ 
gether, the I.Q. is a better basis. Usually two criteria are sufficient, 
while more than three are unnecessary and hard to administer. 

The number of sections should be three if possible: the extremes, 
and the central portion of the distribution. If only two sections are 
made, each one ^\•ill contain average pupils, with poor ones in one 
group and superior in the other. After being sectioned, transfers 
should be made if one is found to be a misfit. Since abilities and achieve¬ 
ment in different subjects are not uniform, separate groupings should 
be made for each subject. 

Many claim that homogeneous grouping should not be practiced 
because the groups are not homogeneous after they are sectioned. 
This is quite true. To make them strictly homogeneous, there would 
have to be as many groups as there are pupils. There will always be 
overlapping of abilities regardless of the care and accuracy employed 
in sectioning. Other arguments against ability grouping are that those 
in the slow section are often marked as being slow by their classmates, 
while those in the upper group are likely to feci that they are superior 
in all ways. These faults may be partly obviated by not telling pupils 
that any selective techniques were employed in sectioning them.” 

The arguments for grouping are that, since different techniques 
need to be employed for those of different levels, grouping facilitates 

“See William A. Yeager, “Administration and the Pupil,” Chap. IX, Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1949. ^ 
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doing SO. Wlule a teacher is taking time to explain to one or two 
pupils who are slow to comprehend some principle or see some rela¬ 
tionship, the brighter pupils will be bored. If teachers think that so- 
called homogeneous grouping will eliminate these problems, they are 
doomed to disappointment, for, lifter grouping, differences, 'which 'were 
formerly submerged, 'will become evident; and unless an individualized 
method of instruction is employed in each group, the plan 'will be 
ineffective. 

Regardless of whether the content or the time is varied, the method 
of instruction should vary for different groups and individuals within 
groups. Perhaps the greatest advantage derived from grouping is that 
it gives the teacher an opportunity to vary the time, content, or method 
for the different groups. If the teacher does not vary one of these 
three, there is little value in grouping. 

Sex Segregation. As mentioned earlier in this chapter, educationally 
little difference need be made between boys and girls. Perhaps the 
chief differences between the sexes are those in interests and in physical 
structure. If individualized methods of instruction are employed and 
the school can provide elective courses, the factor of interest will not 
require any sex segregation. Some advise sex segregation in biology 
where reproduction is taught, but when many biology teachers were 
asked whether they preferred mixed or segregated groups, the great 
majority said that separation was not necessary.^® In physical educa¬ 
tion, the sexes should be separated. 

If boys and girls are to be taught to live together and to have proper 
attitudes toward each other, it cannot be done by separating them. 
Classroom activities are the most vital of school life, and, if separated 
there, a feeling of secrecy, taboos, and prohibition is established be¬ 
tween the sexes. Sex segregation is an old idea, which had its origin 
in religious practices and training. Furthermore, economic conditions 
would prevent it, even if sex segregation were good. 

Grouping by Chronological Age. It is doubtful that much will be 
gained by grouping secondary-school pupils according to chronologi¬ 
cal age. There is a wide range in ages from the seventh to the twelfth 
grades, but the age range in a given grade is not sufficient to require 
marked differences in instruction. The mere fact that each pupil has 
completed the same number of school grades is evidence that they are 

Informal investigation by the authors in university classes. 
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about as homogeneous as they can be. Perhaps the only main differ¬ 
ence is that of maturity or stage of development with respect to pu¬ 
berty, and chronological age is a poor measure of this degree of devel¬ 
opment. 

Grouping by Puberty. One of the early claims made for the junior 
high school was that it would bring together a homogeneous group 
with respect to stages of physiological development, but actual meas¬ 
urements of adolescents reveal that there is no given chronological age 
in the junior high school at which pupils are homogeneous with respect 
to puberty. In grades 1 through 6, pupils are nearly all prepubescent. 
In grades 7, 8, and 9, they are at all stages of development; therefore, 
if there is an advantage in grouping according to puberty, it should 
be practiced in the junior high school. 

There is a relationship between mental development and physio¬ 
logical development; so if grouping is based on the one, the other factor 
will be included. Likewise, such a basis would bring together a group 
more homogeneous with respect to emotional and social development, 
and pupils do better work when they are grouped with those who 
are like them in social, mental, emotional, and physical respects, re¬ 
gardless of chronological age. Since girls mature slightly ahead of boys, 
grouping by puberty would indirectly result in the same advantage 
claimed by the proponents of sex segregation. 

There are many advantages of grouping on the basis of puberty, 
but the actual mechanics of sectioning pupils are difficult. Changes 
from one stage of development to another are gradual and not so obvi¬ 
ous that the usual classroom teacher can detect them. Furthermore, a 
constant reclassifying of pupils would be necessary to keep the groups 
homogeneous. Since there is the relationship between stages of puberty 
and mental ability, grouping on the basis of the latter will serve the 
same purpose. As to social grouping, the natural grouping of the 
pupils themselves in free-elective subjects and activities is a better 
division than that derived from any basis employed by the faculty. 

Varying Pupil Loads. One of the chief methods of varying the 
amount of work a pupil does is by varying the pupil loads. Pupils who 
are capable, as demonstrated by previous marks and activities, should 
be permitted to carry maximum loads in terms of courses of study and 
in extracurricular activities, and, conversely, those who are failure 
prospects or those who find it difficult to do satisfactory work should 
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have their schedules restricted and loads reduced to a minimum. This 
may result in a few pupils’ requiring longer than the usual time to 
complete the secondary school, but, as a general rule, a minimum load 
should permit one to progress normally, while those who are able to 
do additional work should profit by an enriched curriculum rather 
than by finishing school in a shorter time. 

Special/ Classes for the Physically Handicapped. It is a debatable 
question as to whether pupils possessing physical defects, but not of 
the type which inhibit doing schoolwork, should be segregated from 
normal pupils or placed in groups with them. It is claimed by some 
that the presence of defective pupils is unwholesome and may have 
unpleasant effects upon the others; while others insist that all should 
be grouped together in school for they are in life, and through school 
associations they will learn to have a greater understanding of and 
sympathetic feeling for the physically handicapped. 

If the defects are of such a nature that special treatment or tech¬ 
niques are necessary, as defective hearing, vision, or speech, or any 
factor resulting in inability to profit by normal instruction, handi¬ 
capped pupils should be segregated into special classes or special 
schools. In these special classes, teachers may employ suitable tech¬ 
niques to meet the needs of the group. A-lany states have provisions for 
special classes for the handicapped. 

Special Classes for Mentally Deficient Pttpils. Few mentally deficient 
pupils survive the elementary school and reach high school. Since 
there is a tendency to give courtesy promotions in the elementary 
school to those who cannot profit by the instruction, many will com¬ 
plete the elementary school but very few, if any, will enter high school 
unless they have the ability to profit by some type of secondary- 
school work. Those who are mentally deficient should be placed in 
special schools where suitable instruction may be given. 

Integrated Activities. One of the main purposes of integrated activi¬ 
ties (commonly called “extracurricular” activities) is that of providing 
an opportunity for pupils to pursue their major interests. The activities 
should be purely elective, and through them special aptitudes, inter¬ 
ests, and capacities may be discovered, developed, and pursued. 

SpeciaZ-inferesf courses. Over and above the required courses, or 
common learnings, all high schools should offer electives from which 
pupils may have an opportunity to choose those subjects in which 
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they are especially interested, or which they need. Elective courses 
represent the beginning of specialization, which should not come until 
after the individual has achieved an adequate general education. 

Aims and functions of electives. There are several functions of the 
elective courses in high schools, the main ones being: 

1. To further the legitimate aims and functions of secondary education. 

2. To make provision for individual differences in interests, needs, and 
capacities. 

3. To provide prevocational education for those not intending to go to 
college. 

4. To begin the period of specialized training. 

One of the purposes of secondarj" education is that of exploring 
the various fields of learning. General education provides an oppor- 
tunit)' of exploring various fields selected by curriculum makers, and 
the special interests give pupils an opportunity to use their own judg¬ 
ment in making selections. Permitting pupils a free choice in the 
selection of a limited number of subjects is a form of pupil coopera¬ 
tion in curriculum making. It is impossible to offer all the courses in 
which pupils might be interested and, perhaps, not desirable. Only 
those should be selected which further the legitimate aims and func¬ 
tions of secondary education. Those which make the greatest contribu¬ 
tion to these aims and provide for the greatest number of pupil inter¬ 
ests are to be preferred. 

Pupils will have discovered in the general curriculum special inter¬ 
ests which they will want to pursue further, and the opportunity 
should be provided. Likewise, certain subjects will be needed by 
various groups for college entrance or as subjects basic to further study 
in other institutions. Those offered for these reasons are algebra, geom¬ 
etry, physics, chemistry, various courses in history, and foreign lan¬ 
guages. 

For those not intending to go to college, elective subjects provide 
a means of prevocational training of a general nature which will aid 
in selecting a vocation and advancing in it. These should be selected 
on the basis of providing a general background to a large number of 
specific vocations which are widely distributed and which have social 
and personal as well as vocational value. The content of vocational 
subjects should be so selected and presented that it will contribute 
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to Other than the vocational objective of education. Agriculture, 
home-arts, industrial-education, business-education, and fine-arts courses 
meet these requirements. 

Number of electives permitted. There seems to be a growing tend¬ 
ency to prescribe the major part of the curriculum and to give fewer 
choices to pupils. Part of this is due to the expansion of the general 
curriculum to meet the needs of a complex society, and part to the 
belief that its content has universal interest and value. The common 
learnings are selected on the basis of universal needs. Fewer electives 
are offered as a means of meeting individual differences, for the unit- 
laboratory method of teaching ideational subjects and the self-direc¬ 
tive method of teaching skill subjects provide for them in the general 
curriculum. Further provision is made through the wide variety of 
activities which have been included in the curriculum. 

The proposed curriculum prescribes about three-fourths of the 
content. This leaves at least four free electives. If schools are large 
enough to offer a wide variety of subjects, the number prescribed 
may be reduced by certain substitute courses. For example, special 
courses in business English, journalism, and dramatics may be substi¬ 
tuted for the fourth year of English, or agriculture and home eco¬ 
nomics may be substituted for one of the required units in science. 
There is no good reason why many pupils cannot pursue more than 
four “solids” a year and earn more than 16 units in four years. All 
units carried above a normal load may be elected. 

Grade placement of electives. Electives should not be permitted 
before the ninth or tenth grades, and the number should increase to the 
twelfth grade. Elective courses such as typewriting, which have social 
and personal value, should be offered early so the skills acquired may 
be used during school. Subjects which have value mostly for college 
entrance should be offered in the eleventh and twelfth grades to leave 
room for other subjects placed early in the curriculum for those who 
will perhaps not finish high school and certainly not attend college. 

Organizofion of electives. The usual plan recommended and prac¬ 
ticed for organizing the electives is on the logical or subject-matter 
basis. There are several reasons for this. If a pupil elects a course 
because he is interested in it or needs it, and it is combined with m- 
other, it may introduce topics not in his inventory of interests. This 
does not mean that we cannot make correlations between parts of 
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somewhat unrelated subjects or that subjects which have much in 
common cannot be combined. Interests are more likely to be broad 
than specific. Likewise, if electives cover a wide range of subject mat¬ 
ter, there is a greater probability of providing for all the individual 
interests than if they are made more specific. 


SCIENCE 

The nvo most popular elective courses in science are chemistry and 
physics offered as logically organized subjects in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades. Other science subjects such as separately organized 
courses in botany, zoolog)% electricity, geology, photography, astron¬ 
omy, aeronautics, and radio are offered in larger high schools. None 
of these are offered in a large number of schools, and the registra¬ 
tions in each are not great. 

Normally, physics is offered in the twelfth grade and chemistry in 
the eleventh. In smaller high schools, the practice is to offer one or the 
other of these or to alternate them. The latter is a desirable practice, 
for it makes possible enrichment of the curriculum by providing more 
electives. 

Some of the trends in the teaching of high-school science are the 
organization of the contents into units, the use of visual materials, the 
use of homemade apparatus, the continued interest in organizing sci¬ 
ence clubs as a means of enriching regular courses, the better use of 
equipment, and a study of the most efficient techniques of demonstrat¬ 
ing scientific laws and principles. The trends are also toward a greater 
utilization of community resources in science courses and in relating 
instruction to the community. In many schools, curricular content is 
being determined after a community survey and an inventory of 
those phases of community life pertaining to science has been made. 
For example, information is secured pertaining to the application of 
scientific principles in the home, on the farm, in those industries located 
in the community, and in those related to health, sanitation, safety, 
transportation, and communication. 

The community not only furnishes a laboratory for observing in 
action scientific principles which are studied in school but also sug¬ 
gests many which should be studied and which might otherwise be 
overlooked. Pupils have an opportunity to apply these principles in 
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actual situations and, by so doing, render direct service to the com¬ 
munity. 

Physics. Physics has as great a variety of applications in everyday 
life as any course in science. It covers the general divisions of me¬ 
chanics, heat, electricity^ sound, and light. General principles of these 
divisions are employed in heating, lighting, and ventilating homes and 
buildings; in the economic consumption of utilities; in the proper 
use of electrical appliances; in musical instruments; and in photography. 
Through a study of physics, an understanding is gained of such me¬ 
chanical devices and machines as the telephone, telegraph, radio, pho¬ 
nograph, sound picture, gasoline and steam engines, X rays, auto¬ 
mobile, and airplane. These machines are found in all parts of the 
country, and it is doubtful that there are many pupils who will not 
come in contact with many or all of them. An understanding of ma¬ 
chines is not essential for some consumption purposes, as in the case 
of the cinema or telephone, but it is essential for the operation of 
machines like the automobile. In those cases in which pupils will not 
need an understanding for utilitarian purposes, knowledge will give a 
greater appreciation of the services rendered and will satisfy a curiosity 
as to how the machine operates and dispel ideas of “magic.” 

From an analysis of 162 statements of 68 authorities in physics, 
Hurd formulated the following aims and values of physics in second¬ 
ary schools: It 

1. Reveals and interprets physical life, giving breadth, perspective, and 
balanced appreciations. 

2. Develops a rational individual, able to use certain specific knowledge, 
skills, interests, abilities, or habits in better solving the everyday problems 
of life. 

3. Develops social and vocational efficiency. 

4. Prepares students for college entrance. 

5. Teaches the laws and principles of physics. 

Chemistry. Although chemistry has fewer applications to everyday 
life than physics, there are a sufficient number to warrant its inclusion 
in the curriculum on practical aims even if there were no others. 

«In the Thirty-first Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu¬ 
cation, pp. 246-247, Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Ill., 1932. 
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Chemistry has a wide variety of applications in the home, as in cook¬ 
ing, cleaning clothing, dyeing, bleaching, disinfecting, and extermi¬ 
nating insects, and plays an essential part in the production of medi¬ 
cines, soaps, perfumes, and plastics. A knowledge of the chemistry 
involved in these processes is not indispensable, but a better under¬ 
standing will lead to more efficient use of materials and give a better 
appreciation of the services rendered through chemistry. 

A knowledge of household chemistry may contribute to safety in 
the home. A knowledge of such poisonous gases as carbon monoxide 
and natural gas, of explosive gases and cleaning solutions, and of anti¬ 
dotes for various medicines which are poisonous if taken in excess will 
reduce the number of accidents caused through these sources. 

Through chemistry, many have found outlets for leisure-time activi¬ 
ties, and chemistry is needed in hobbies which also involve other sub¬ 
jects, such as photography. In some leisure-time activities, a direct 
knowledge of chemistry is essential, as in electroplating copper or 
nickel, while in others some laboratory techniques are essential, as in 
those involving measurements of volumes, the use of chemical balances, 
or the construction of furnaces for melting metals. If one is to derive 
the greatest amount of enjoyment from photography and reduce the 
cost of the hobby, one must mix his own solutions and develop his 
own negatives and prints. The scientific knowledge and skills involved 
in electroplating copper, nickel, silver, and chromium are not great 
and can be acquired by any high-school pupil. Etching, the opposite 
of plating, is an easily acquired hobby. Many crafts involve the casting, 
welding, soldering, etching, and plating of metals and various plastics. 
Over and above hobbies of a utilitarian value involving chemistry, 
many young people have amateur chemistry outfits with which they 
may produce chemical reactions causing color changes, effervescence, 
ciy’stallization, spontaneous combustions, and mild explosions which 
are enjoyed because of their spectacular nature. 

A knowledge of chemistry will give pupils a better understanding 
and appreciation of the legions of applications of chemistry outside 
the home, especially in the fields of agriculture and industry. Such 
a knowledge may also lead to an interest in any number of vocational 
pursuits. The general fields including chemistry are soil fertility, plant 
foods, insecticides, control of bacteria, explosives, fuels, soaps, dyes, 
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perfumes, medicines, mining, smelting, refrigeration, printing inks, 
paints, and the synthesis of many products formerly secured only in 
nature. 

The aims of chemistry presented so far are of a practical nature. 
Chemistry may be studied also for the pleasure derived in the subject 
itself without reference to the exigencies of life. The beauty of chem¬ 
istry is found in its exactness, the orderliness of the periodic table, 
the success of synthetic methods, the extent to which the reactions 
of elements may be predicted and pictured by means of symbols, 
formulas, and equations, and the wide distaribution and uses of the 
elements and their effect on mankind. 

Mef/iods of feoc/i/ng elective courses in science. It may be assumed 
that those who elect courses in science do so because of an interest and 
aptitude in the subject. Regardless of this, the subject must be presented 
in a manner to show its applications to life and how it may function 
in everyday life rather than as compilations of laws, rules, principles, 
facts, formulas, and equations. Emphasis should be placed upon the 
development of an ability to generalize and solve problems and acquire 
concepts, rather than on the accumulation of knowledge. 

As much use as possible should be made of laboratory apparatus 
and equipment. So far as it has been demonstrated, scientific experi¬ 
ments may be either performed by the pupils or demonstrated by the 
teacher, if results obtained are measured only in terms of the acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge. In many experiments, it is better for a pupil to 
experience a demonstration effectively by observation than ineffec¬ 
tively through his own performance. In others, pupils may gain a 
better understanding of a scientific principle through individual activ¬ 
ity than through lecture demonstrations. Facts may be acquired through 
either method; but actual experience is needed before one has knowl¬ 
edge. If pupils have learned to generalize from their knowledge, they 
have acquired a concept. Thus facts are only the first step in the process 
leading to concepts, and the most important intermediate step is ex¬ 
perience. Vicarious experience is seldom as valuable as actual experi¬ 
ence, but sometimes we must resort to the vicarious because it is im¬ 
possible or impracticable to teach things directly. 

In the acquisition of skills and habits, actual performance is essen¬ 
tial. Granting that the high school is not the place to tram scientists, 
if certain phases of science are to function in the lives of pupils, cer- 
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tain habits and skills must be acquired. A few of these are skill in the 
use of a chemical balance, a bunsen burner, a microscope, and a ther¬ 
mometer and in pouring solutions from one container to another. 
Habits of cleanliness, accuracy, exactness, safety, and economy are 
also necessary. 

Actual necessary experience may be acquired and the necessary 
habits and skills gained through a number of individual exercises, 
while the majority may be demonstrated. Demonstrated experiments 
require less time and equipment than individual laboratory work, 
which favors the smaller high schools especially. 

/ntegrafing elective science courses. Although physics and chemistry 
maintain their logical organization as electives, they may be integrated 
through cooperation or fusion. If physics and chemistry are to be 
made practical and are to function in pupils’ lives, the materials must 
be applied to life situations. Making physical and chemical laws and 
principles ends in themselves will not result in much transfer of train¬ 
ing. Transfer must be taught by generalizing and applying. There is 
little place in a modern high school for pure science. If correlation of 
subjects in general education is justified on the basis that it facilitates 
transfer, and does so because there are no life-adjustment problems 
involving one subject only, then it is just as sound for the elective sub¬ 
jects. On the other hand, the elective subjects should grow out of the 
general curriculum and be designed to permit pupils to pursue further 
certain subjects of their own interest. This precludes any argument 
for unifying the entire content of the electives but does not preclude 
fusing such closely related subjects as physics and chemistry, botany 
and zoology, plane and solid geometry, or the separate histories form¬ 
ing the fused course in world history. 

A senior science, involving mainly physics and chemistry but draw¬ 
ing on other sciences if needed and organized about units, should meet 
the needs of senior-high-school pupils more than separate courses. At 
present, physics and chemistry are too technical and impractical for 
the average high-school pupil. A suggested group of units for such a 
course would be: 

How man has learned to keep time. 

Conservation of natural resources. 

Getting a pure water supply. 

Getting a pure food supply. 
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Photography. 

Transportation. 

Communication. 

Purchasing commodities. 

Consuming utilities. 

The composition of the earth. 

Getting raw materials. 

Man’s place in the universe. 

Heating, lighting, and ventilating homes. 

Patent medicines 
Preserving foods. 

An example of the close relationship benveen certain phases of 
physics and chemistry is found in the storage battery. Both subjects are 
essential to complete understanding of this relationship. If the subjects 
are organized logically, half the story is told in each course. If a pupil 
pursues only one of the courses, he never gets the entire picture; if he 
pursues both, but each in a different year, he may never associate the 
chemistry of the battery with its physical properties. The same is true 
in photography, refrigeration, conservation of minerals, safety, con¬ 
sumer education, and the consumption of utilities. The argument that 
physics will be poorly taught through the medium of chemistry, and 
vice versa, is not necessarily valid: both might be better taught. Few 
teachers prepare for one only of these sciences, for, in training for 
one, teachers are usually required to take courses in the other. 


MATHEMATICS 

The mathematics which should be common for all is general. The 
majority of it should be arithmetic, with a number of fundamental 
principles of algebra and geometry. The usual special-interest courses 
in mathematics are separate, logically organized courses in algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry. The usual sequence of courses is ele¬ 
mentary algebra, plane geometry, advanced algebra, solid geometry, 
and trigonometry. There is no pedagogical basis for this order, for 
geometry does not depend upon a knowledge of algebra. If geometry 
is interspersed between beginning and advanced algebra, much time 
must be spent in the latter course reviewing fundamental principles 
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before more advanced concepts may be presented. If both algebra and 
geometry are needed for college entrance, the order is not important, 
for no pupil who will attend college will drop out of school before 
graduation. One has no greater social utility than the other, which pre¬ 
cludes a preference on that ground. There seems to be no basis other 
than tradition. 

Aims and functions of elective courses in mathematics. Elective 
courses in mathematics serve several purposes: 

1. They provide an opportunity for those who wish to pursue further 
the study of quantitative relationships in a formal manner. 

2. They are needed by many pupils to meet college-entrance require¬ 
ments. The usual requirements are one unit in each of algebra and plane 
geometry. 

3. They are needed by many pupils for a basis for various vocations. 

A few of the more immediate aims of elective courses in mathe¬ 
matics are: 

1. To further the development of the concept of number and of quanti¬ 
tative relationships. 

2. To increase facility in fundamental skills and develop new ones req¬ 
uisite for further study in science, engineering, and advanced courses in 
mathematics. 

3. To develop an understanding and appreciation of the part mathe¬ 
matics has played in various fields of human activity. 

4. To further the legitimate aims of secondary education. 

Practical and social values of mathematics. There are few practical 
values of algebra, geometry, and trigonometry found in everyday life. 
Arithmetic has great social and practical value in many activities of 
life. Many false values have been advanced for these subjects, such as 
the use of progressions in computing compound interest, or measuring 
the distance across a river or the height of a tree by trigonometry. 
The former can be computed directly by arithmetic or from interest 
tables. The latter, if there is an occasion requiring great accuracy, 
should be done by a surveyor; otherwise, it may be estimated or meas¬ 
ured by similar triangles. One great need for measuring distances is in 
taking pictures. The methods usually employed are estimates, stepping 
off the distance, or using a tapeline or range finder. One of the authors 
has had years of experience with amateur photographers but has never 
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seen one use trigonometry to measure his distance for a picture. There 
are plenty of worthy aims of mathematics without introducing re¬ 
mote possibilities in the lives of pupils. 

A knowledge of mathematics has a great value in developing an 
appreciation of the place and importance of mathematics in modem 
society. Its application to the fields of science, industry, commerce, 
and statistics and to the universe has changed man from a qualitative 
to a quantitative thinker and has been the basis for all science. 

Vocatfona/ values of maf/iemaf/cs. The great majority of vocations 
of the skilled-trade type require a knowledge of arithmetic, and many 
require some knowledge of algebra and geometry. Those above the 
skilled trades in the fields of engineering, architecture, surveying, 
mapping, geology, astronomy, physical sciences, statistics, economics, 
and banking require a knowledge of advanced mathematics. 

The propaedeuf/c value of mathematics. One of the arguments 
advanced to justify the inclusion of formal courses in algebra and 
geometry in the secondary-school curriculum is that they are neces¬ 
sary to success in subsequent courses in other fields, especially science. 
These claims have been investigated by many and summarized by Benz 
in the Eighth Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of Mathe¬ 
matics.^^ 

Rugg and Clark investigated the amount of algebra needed in sub¬ 
sequent courses in mathematics and science. They concluded that 
“half the material in first-year algebra cannot be defended in terms of 
academic use.” “ When coUege courses in physics and chemistry were 
studied as to the mathematics required, it was found that the geometry 
needed in college physics was very elementary, not difficult, but often 
used. Williams concluded, with reference to college chemistry, that 
“a knowledge of fundamental processes in algebra is desirable, but 
by no means as essential as might be inferred.” “ Congdon concluded 
that very few geometric facts are needed in physics and these are the 
more simple and fundamental ones; and that the meaning of the sme. 


17 H. E. Benz, “A Summary of Some Investigations of the Teaching of High 
School Mathematics;* pp. 1+-54. Eighth Yearbook of the National J 

Teachers of Mathematics. Teachers College, Columbia Umversity, New Yo . 


1933. 

p. 17. 
p. 19. 
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cosine, and tangent and the use of tables of these functions constitute 
the amount of trigonometrj’^ absolutely necessary. He further con¬ 
cluded that the numerical trigonometry now taught in many junior 
high schools is quite adequate for college freshman physics.-® 

From these investigations, it seems that college-entrance requirements 
for mathematics are based on tradition rather than actual needs. “It 
seems likely that what college instructors want is the degree of intelli¬ 
gence represented by the ability to do the (mathematical) tasks when 
they insist that students be able to perform algebraic problems of a 
difficult level." 

Since the requirement of two units of mathematics is still retained 
by many colleges as an entrance requirement, mainly because of its 
selective technique, rather than as an actual need, they can well abolish 
it and use other admission techniques. The requirement is unjust to the 
smaller high schools and to those pupils who do not prefer mathe¬ 
matics but who do have the ability to pursue a college course not in¬ 
cluding technical science and formal mathematics. Much evidence is 
accumulating concerning those who are admitted to college without 
the usual requirement in mathematics and who finish without the 
courses or who take them during the junior or senior year. One of the 
authors investigated many of these students, all of whom claim that they 
were never handicapped because they had not had a course in algebra 
or geometry.** 

Mafhemaf/cs in smaller schools. The small high school, of neces¬ 
sity, can offer only a single curriculum. The offerings are usually so 
few that practically every subject taught is required for graduation. 
This is especially true in schools enrolling fewer than 50 pupils. 

If only one curriculum is offered, a question immediately arises 
as to what courses should be included. In making a selection, teachers 
are handicapped by college-entrance requirements, tradition, the het¬ 
erogeneous character of the pupils, and the external influence of par¬ 
ents and organized groups. Many will not go to college, and for those 
who do studies have shown that college success does not depend upon 

20 A. R. Congdon, Training in High School Mathematics Essential for Suc¬ 
cess in Certain College Subjects, Teachers College Contributions to Education 403, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1930, p. 91. 

22 Benz, op. cit., p. 18. 

22 Unpublished paper. 
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the pattern of high-school courses a student has pursued or on any 
single course in the curriculum. 

It is therefore unsound to offer strictly college-preparatory mathe¬ 
matics in small schools for the benefit of a few, if this practice neglects 
the needs of the many who will not go to college. The high school has 
a responsibility for those preparing for college, but it also has one for 
those who are not. 

The following principles will be applicable in smaller high schools 
in order to meet the problems concerning offerings: They should 

1. Offer general or composite mathematics in grades 7, 8, and 9. 

2. Offer college-preparatory mathematics in the senior high school. 
Those who leave at the end of the ninth grade will have had practical 
rather than formal mathematics. Those intending to attend college will 
continue through grade 12. 

3. Make coliege-preparatory mathematics as practical as possible. No 
harm will befall pupils in college if the courses are not formal. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Foreign languages, until recently, have occupied an important place 
in the secondary-school curriculum. One of the greatest influences 
of the Latin grammar school was the position it gave Latin in the 
academy and in the high school. In the early period of the academy, 
there was a struggle to give English a place, so firmly rooted were 
educators in the Latin tradition. College-entrance requirements further 
accentuated and prolonged the influence of Latin in the curriculum, 
and it has been only in the last three decades that colleges have modi¬ 
fied their specific prescriptions of Latin for entrance. 

The introduction of modem foreign languages began in the academy 
and continued into the high school. Although many languages were 
taught, and many are taught at the present time, only three modem 
foreign languages have been very popular: French, Spanish, and 

German. 

Trends in registrations in foreign languages. The popularity of for¬ 
eign languages is waning, because of three chief factors: (1) the in¬ 
creased enrollment has brought into the high schools a larger group 
who are neither linguistically minded nor interested in languages, (2) 
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colleges have reduced, and in many cases removed, language require¬ 
ments for entrance, and (3) as additional courses are added to the cur¬ 
riculum and pupils are given a greater variety of subjects from which 
to select courses, a reduction of pupils enrolling in any given subject 
is a natural result. 

In 1948-49, about 17 per cent of all pupils were studying foreign 
languages. Greek was still reported as being taught in five states, show¬ 
ing a decline since 1934. Languages appearing for the first time in 1949 
were Russian, taught in one state, and Portuguese in three states. The 
order of frequency of enrollments in foreign languages is Spanish, 
Latin, French, and German.-* 

The mortality in languages is great. Only 70 per cent of those who 
enroll for a first course continue to a second. 

Genera/ aims of foreign-language instruction in secondary sc/ioofs. 
There are three classes into which aims of foreign-language instruc¬ 
tion may be divided: (1) the general aims, (2) the specific aims, and 
(3) the incidental aims. This division may be made of any subject, 
but emphasis is given here to the distinctions because the incidental 
aims of language instruction have been, by many, stated as the pri¬ 
mary ones. 

There are three general aims of foreign languages which justify 
giving them a place as electives in the high-school curriculum: 

1. To develop tolerance for, an appreciation of, and a better under¬ 
standing of other people. 

2. To study the literature, philosophy, history, culture, and mores of 
people of other countries through the medium of their own language. 

3. To give those who are interested in languages and enjoy translating 
and speaking a foreign language an opportunity to pursue this interest. 

These aims postulate two t\’pes of interest in foreign languages: 
interest in the people and their literature, and interest in the language 
itself. Relatively few persons of the total secondary-school population 
are interested in the abstract study of languages. A greater number 
are interested in the people and their literature and, in order to pursue 
this interest, may develop a secondary interest in the language as a 
means to an end. The great majority have no interest or merely a pass- 

23 Biennial Survey of Education, 1948-50, U.S. Office of Education, 1951 Chao 
V, pp. 17-18. ^ 
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ing interest in any of these phases, partly because they do not come in 
contact with many people who speak foreign languages. If toleration 
of other people and a better understanding of international relation¬ 
ships are desired, they can be developed through the medium of world 
history taught in English. If there are certain literary selections written 
in other languages which teachers believe should be read, they can be 
pursued through the medium of their English translations. It is quite 
true that literature loses much when translated, but it is better to read 
a novel or poem effectively in English than to stumble through it in 
another language. 


The average high-school pupil, after pursuing two years or more 
of a foreign language, is still handicapped in getting meanings from 
foreign words. The content is usually secondary to the translation. 
A language must be pursued for many years before one has reached 
the point known as transfommtioTiy that is, a facility in reading a for¬ 
eign language so great that it is no longer necessary to go through the 
medium of English to get a meaning from foreign words. 

Foreign languages do make a contribution to the worthy use of 
leisure, but few pupils ever engage in much reading in foreign lan¬ 
guages purely for their own pleasure and benefit. Part of this is due 
to the type of material selected by teachers. Much of the material 
chosen would not have been read for pleasure even if written in 
English. The exploratory value should not be overlooked, for a study 
of a foreign language is the best basis for determining aptitude and 
discovering interests in that field. 

/ncidenfal o/ms of foreign languages. The incidental aims claimed 
for foreign languages are legion. Many teachers stress them as though 
they were primary, being prompted no doubt by an overzealousness 


in defending their subject. 

Foremost of these is the transfer of training value, which was 
explained by the two now discredited doctrines of formal discipline 
and the faculty theory. There is transfer of training, both neganve 
and positive, derived from a study of foreign languages, but this is 
best explained on the basis of identical elements and not that lan¬ 
guages have any peculiar potent powers of developmg the inteUec 
so it will function in any capacity. The only recogmzed ^ans er 
is to other languages, and the values usually claimed are for English 
Studies reveal Lt, for those of high intelligence (I.Q.), the study of 
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foreign languages does bring improvement in English; for those of aver¬ 
age I.Q., there are no measurable changes; and for those of low intelli¬ 
gence, the study of foreign languages even inhibits processes in Eng- 
lish.=* 

Another reason advanced for teaching modem foreign languages 
is that the pupils may at some time or another visit a foreign country 
and would find their knowledge of the language helpful. The weak¬ 
nesses of this argument are or should be obvious. Few of the youths in 
American high schools ever travel abroad, and for those who do the 
knowledge of the language gained years before is either inadequate or 
forgotten, and the chances are they will travel in more than one 
country, so a knowledge of one language only would be of little 
benefit. 

The college-entrance requirement of two years of Latin has been 
defended on the ground that it is an indirect means of selecting capable 
students. Studies of the predictive value of various subjects for college 
success show that foreign languages do not determine success any 
better than English, mathematics, or science and little better than the 
social studies.®* Latin required for medicine and law is of an entirely 
different vocabulary from that found in Caesar, Cicero, or Virgil, and 
lawyers claim that the legal temis derived from Latin may be learned 
in a few hours of concentrated study. 

Spanish has been introduced in the curriculum in many places on 
the grounds that pupils might want to go to Mexico or South America 
for commercial purposes. Few pupils will ever do this, and if they do 
the Spanish learned in high school would probably not be understood 
by the people visited. 

Vocationally, languages arc necessary for interpreters and foreign 
diplomats, but the knowledge of high-school languages would never 
suffice for either, and these are occupations few will elect as a life 
career. 

These incidental reasons are not sufficient grounds for including 
foreign languages in the curriculum, and if they had no other values, 
they should not be included. 

* O* Wemer, The Influence of the Study of Modem Foreign Languages 
on the Development of Desirable Abilities in English,” Studies in Modern Lan¬ 
guage Teaching, Vol. 17, pp. 97-145, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1930. 

-*Sec Chap. 6. 
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Principles of foreign-language instruction in secondary schools. 

From the foregoing discussion of the aims of foreign languages in the 
high school, the following principles may be derived: 

1. Foreign languages should be elective subjects. 

2. Each course should be so organized that credit and value can be given 
for one year of work in order that those who do not reveal aptitude and 
interest may pursue other subjects without loss. 

3. If a pupil reveals a lack of interest and aptitude in his first year of a 
foreign language, he should not be permitted to pursue it a second year. 

4. Foreign-language study should be coordinated as much as possible 
with other subjects of the curriculum, such as history, English, art, and 
music. 

5. The American plan of teaching foreign languages is based on that of 
European schools, in which a select few pursue languages for four to nine 
years, usually six days a week, and often two hours a day, while the aver¬ 
age American pupil spends about two years, five days a week for about 
34 to 35 weeks. Therefore, the emphasis should be placed on the reading 
of interesting stories and poems, with the primary aim on enjoyment, 
pleasure, and understanding. Reading for thought and meaning should 
be primary, rather than memorizing vocabularies and drilling on conjuga¬ 
tions. The translation of sentences, paragraphs, and entire stories should 
replace the translation of words.^* 

6. Pupils should be encouraged to read in the fields of their own major 
interests rather than pursuing the classics. To do this, the high-school 
library should contain a wide variety of foreign-language books on the 
level of the pupils’ abilities. 

7. Quoting from Arndt, “When the efforts of teachers of foreign lan¬ 
guages are bent to inculcating in students a comprehension of foreign 
cultures rather than a mastery of grammar, their contribution to American 
education will no longer be questioned, and America will derive richer 
benefits from foreign cultures for the teaching of them will make these 

materials more accessible to our future culture builders. 

8. It is doubtful that pupils who are weak in English should be permitted 
to enroll in a foreign language. Granted that, if properly taught, some im¬ 
provement in English might be gained from the study of a foreign lan¬ 
guage, far more will be gained if the emphasis is placed directly on Eng- 
Ush. As a general rule, rather than foreign languages’ helping much m Eng- 

=eC. O. Arndt, Grammar or Culture? School and Society, 47 (June, 1938), 

pp. 794-796. 

27 Ibid. 
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lish, save for a few word derivations, a knowledge of English grammar is 
usually deemed neccssarj' for one to learn a foreign language. This is espe¬ 
cially true of languages whose word order is different from English. 


ENGLISH 

The majority of all high schools offer four years of general or com¬ 
posite English. Three or four of these units are usually required either 
for graduation or for college entrance. In the twelfth grade, several 
separate courses in English are offered which may be elected or substi¬ 
tuted for one of the regular English courses. These are journalism, 
dramatics, public speaking, and business English. Subjects offered for 
the first time in 1949 were radio, speaking and broadcasting, debate, 
remedial English, and creative writing; enrollments in these are small.-® 
These courses have social and personal as well as vocational value. 

Journalism. The schools tvhich offer instruction in journalism give 
it in one of three places: as a part of the regular English courses, as an 
extracurricular activity, or as a special course. All or two of these 
methods may be employed in the same school. 

Journalism is a special form or type of writing or composition. It 
is centered about the collecting, organizing, and reporting of cur¬ 
rent happenings, the description of an event, and the interpretation of 
activities. If there is no incentive for pupils to engage in journalistic 
writing, other than an assignment in an English class, they will not be 
challenged to do their best work. If there arc school publications, they 
offer a practical purpose for writing. 

The usual publication is the school paper. In smaller schools, it is 
mimeographed or printed in the local newspaper. The pupils who 
take an active part in the work are usually members of the journalism 
club, which is sponsored by the English teacher. In larger schools, the 
paper is printed and is often published by a separately organized class 
with a journalism teacher. 

The school paper should never be considered as an extracurricular 
activity. It should be a vital part of the English courses or a part of a 
separately organized course. The experience the entire staff gets from 
meeting people through interviews, getting better acquainted with 
members of the faculty, studying newspapers, editing, following news 

** Biennial Survey of Education, op. cit., p. 7. 
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leads, and the actual writing done for the paper has a permanent value 
to the pupils, not only in their schoolwork, but throughout life. The 
school paper also offers an outlet for creative writing, for expressing 
student opinions, for interpreting the school to the public, and in 
creating a school spirit. 

Other publications of the school in which pupils may take an active 
part are the school magazine, the annual, and the handbook. If only 
one of these can be afforded, the school paper is to be preferred; the 
least valuable is the handbook.^® 

If there is a separate class in journalism, it should be open to any 
pupil who has completed the required number of units in regular 
English courses. If a staff is appointed to the school paper, only those 
who have ability in writing should be members. A poor writer will 
be a liability, and if he has literary ambitions, he can submit manu¬ 
scripts without being a member of the paper staff. 

Dramatics. Many excellent works of literature were written in the 
form of drama, which was not written to be read either silently or 
orally, but to be enacted. The full benefit and pleasure from drama 
cannot be obtained unless it is enacted. 

Youth enjoys acting. Pretending, acting, and living in a make- 
believe world are activities of childhood, and the tendency, although 
in a more mature form, continues through adolescence. Drama is a 
form of interpretative reading enjoyed by people throughout life and 
is a phase of public speaking which makes effective use of the entire 
body, the voice, and one’s language. The concomitant development of 

these is a factor in developing personality. 

Dramatics in the high school does not consist merely in selecting 
one play and giving it as a public performance each year by a class 
or entire student body but is a regular part of courses in English. 
Each drama that is studied in class should be read aloud by various 
members taking the parts of characters. After the play has been read 
and understood, parts or scenes of it should be enacted. The exact 
lines are not necessary so long as the characters feel their parts and 
portray the meaning. Selections of other forms of Uterature may be 

dramatized also. 

20 A. E. Cross and Elizabeth Carney, rev. ed. “Teaching English in High 
Schools.” Chap. 14, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1950. 
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Public speaking. Whether pupils will ever have occasion to engage 
in any form of public speaking or not, instruction in speech will be 
valuable in any form of oral expression. A great number of pupils will 
have occasion to speak publicly, either formally or informally. The 
occasion may be a speech of thanks, an address of welcome, the pres¬ 
entation of an award, medal, scholarship, or diploma, the making of a 
niotion, the nomination of a candidate, or the expression of an opinion 
on some subject. Occasions of a formal nature requiring preparation 
will not be encountered by so many pupils. 

The old form of school public speaking was in the form of declama¬ 
tions, orations, and recitations given at literary societies or on Friday 
afternoons. Along with the passing of these forms of speaking went 
the older forms of dramatic gestures and bombastic words, and in 
their place came the debate and extemporaneous speech. In many 
states, state or regional contests are sponsored in public speaking. 

Whether public-speaking instruction is organized separately or is 
made a part of English courses, and incidentally a part of other 
courses, all pupils should have frequent opportunities to engage in the 
following types of activities; 

1. To read prose, poetry, and drama to an audience of fellow pupils and 
visitors. 

2. To recite memorized selections. 

3. To make brief, informal talks, including the telling of stories, explain¬ 
ing something, and arguing for or against a proposition or persuading an 
audience to accept or reject some line of thought or some proposition. 

Frequent opportunities should be given in these activities in all classes 
and related activities. In clubs, open forums, general assemblies, dra¬ 
matics. and on special programs for patrons or in the obsen’ance of 
some event such as Armistice Day, pupils should be encouraged to 
think on their feet in front of an audience. Public speaking also in¬ 
cludes taking part, either as chairman or member, in a business meet¬ 
ing in which parliamentary procedures are followed. 


FINE ARTS AND MUSIC 

Art in the general curriculum should be of a type that will be of 
value to all pupils regardless of their vocation. Elective courses in art 
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should be of a specialized nature designed for those with special talents, 
interests, and aptitudes. The chief difference between the general and 
specialized courses in art and music is in the shift in emphasis from the 
appreciation and consumer objectives to the development of skills 
necessary for production. This does not mean that the development 
of aesthetic appreciation should be neglected, but that the two phases, 
performance and appreciation, should be developed concomitantly. 

The general ob/ecfiVes of special courses in art and music. There 
are three general objectives of all art courses which represent three 
divisions of more specific aims. They are (1) the social objectives, 
(2) the vocational objectives, and (3) the leisure-time objectives.®® 

The general courses for all pupils stress the social objectives; the 
special courses, the vocational and leisure-time objectives. All pupils 
who have special talents in artistic fields should develop them for 
leisure-time activities. Those who display a high degree of aptitude 
should consider them as vocational possibilities. It is much easier to be 
successful in the nonart types of vocations with an average amount of 
aptitude than it is in the arts. It requires a high degree of artistic ability 
to be more than a mediocre success vocationally; but as a leisure-time 
activity one can find a high degree of satisfaction with less ability. 

Activities in the fine arts. No definite prescription can be made in 
advance for elective courses in the fine arts. The types of activities will 
vary, not only in different localities, but also from year to year in the 
same school. Although class instruction is practiced, the majority of 
the work will be of an individual nature. Each individual should be 
permitted to pursue activities along the line of his major interests and 

abilities. 

Group instruction, or a consideration of those elements which 
furnish a common background of all art, is concerned with art appre¬ 
ciation and the basic elements of all art. Art appreciation as a group 
activity involves the viewing, study, and criticism of art productions 
such as paintings, photographic prints, etchings, sketches, vases, statues, 
and productions in wood, metal, leather, cloth, and plastics. Often 
the work viewed will be productions of the class or traveling exhibits 
or materials in art galleries and museums. History of art and com¬ 
parative art may be studied as a group. 

30 WUliam G. Whitford, "An Introduction to Art Education," p. 19, Appleton- 
Cennuy-Crofcs, Inc., New York, 1937. 
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Basic elements of all art, or the elements of which all art is com¬ 
posed, are line, form, tone, color, texture, and their composition 
according to various principles of arrangement and color harmony. 
This is true of the fine arts, industrial arts, or ordinary art in the home. 

For individual activities a wide variety of activities should be pro¬ 
vided. The most common types of activities are: 

1. Drawing: 

a. Artistic. 

b. Descriptive or informarional. 

c. Instrumental. 

2. Painting. 

3. Design. 

4. Modeling. 

These activities were judged by art teachers to have considerable 
value in meeting the demands of pupils in the following subject fields: 
the home, clothing design, city or town beautification, self-expression, 
industrial art, commercial art, publishing, fine arts, and cultural pur¬ 
suits. 

Principles of music education. A summary of the principles of 
music education has been given by Mursell in the Thirty-fifth Year¬ 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education.®^ The 
principles, in outline, are: 

1. The music program is an organized opportunity for esthetic experi¬ 
ence. 

< 1 . Music education should provide for increasing awareness, inter¬ 
est, and insight regarding music. 

b. Music education should give the pupil a vehicle of universal emo¬ 
tional expression. 

2. The music program is an organized opportunity for social experience. 

a. School music experiences have great value for the general social 
development and adjustment of the child. 

b. Many musical mental skills are notably subject to social facilita¬ 
tion. 

« James L. MurseU, "Principles of Music Education,** Part 11, Chap. I, pp. 3- 

16, “nurty-fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 

^bUc School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Bl., 1936. Quoted by permis¬ 
sion of the Society. 
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3. The development of technical mastery has a necessary place in music 
education. 

a. Every skill, mental and motor, should be learned for the sake of 
its expressive use. 

b. All technical skills are acquired best and most rapidly in connec¬ 
tion with musical problems and not through schemes of formal 
drills. 

c. The teaching of the various techniques should be associated closely 
with growth in musical insight. 

4. The acquisition of knowledge about music has a proper and necessary 
place in music education. In terms of activities music should promote, 
the principles arc: 

a. Music is a pursuit available in a variety of significant social situa¬ 
tions. 

(1) Music is an important agency for the enrichment of home 
life. 

(2) The music program should have definite outcomes in the 
Church and the Sunday school. 

(3) The music program should be planned for definite outcomes 
in secular community music. 

b. Music is a pursuit open to most persons. 

c. Music activities that will transfer to social use should be fostered. 

The most characteristic and basic aim of music, as stated by Mursell, 
is as follows: “The music program should aim at the promoting of 
active and intelUgent musical amateurism.”Music taught from this 
point of view places emphasis upon consumption and production for 
avocational rather than vocational pursuits. It should also be taught so 
there will be carry-over value to out-of-school activities either m 

individual or in group performances. 

EfecfiVe music courses. The activities which are typical of general 
music courses or those which meet the needs of the majority of the 
student body are singing, music reading, and Ustening. For those who 
reveal a special talent for and interest in more specialized and m^n- 
sive consideration of certain aspects of music, the types o activiu 

which are typical are: . t j u 

Instrumental Groups. Instrumental groups mclude orchestras, 

bands, fife and drum corps, ensemble groups (string, wood-tvmd, 

brass, and mixed), smaller groups, and piano duos and ensembl . 

82 Ibid., p. 10. 
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These group activities are often offered as extra activities which meet 
during the activity periods or after school. 

2. Vocal Organizations. Vocal organizations include glee clubs, 
choirs, madrigal singers, and vocal ensembles, such as trios, quartets, 
sextets, and octets. 

3. Chibs. Many types of clubs are organized by those drawn to¬ 
gether by a common interest in music. These clubs further the study 
of music in the acquisition of musical knowledge, in the development 
of skills, or by furthering musical appreciation. Such clubs go under 
various names, as the music-study club, the opera club, the symphony 
club, the folk-music club, the folk-dance club, and the Mozart club. 

4. Operettas. Operettas should be selected of such a type that the 
selections will be valuable for the entire school to learn. The operetta 
is an excellent method of combining music with drama, of advertising 
the school, and of integrating the activities of various clubs in the 
high school. Glee, choral, orchestra, dramatic, dance, costume, science, 
art, shop, print, and press clubs may all cooperate. 

The school assembly affords an opportunity for musical organiza¬ 
tions and clubs to perform; it also provides a place for the entire 
student body to engage in group singing. 

Summary of principles for providing for individual differences. The 
following general principles for providing for individual differences 
may be derived from the materials presented in this chapter: 

1. Pupils differ in abilities, needs, and interests; therefore, the high school 
should provide opportunities for them to pursue these interests further and 
provide for their special needs. 

2. All special-interest courses should contribute to the objectives of sec¬ 
ondary education and should be outgrowths and continuations of the gen¬ 
eral-education courses. 

3. All special-interest courses should be electives. Schools should be 
large enough to offer a number of these courses and not have to require all 
pupils to pursue courses they are not interested in so as to acquire enough 
units to graduate. 

4. Most of the elective courses should be placed in the senior division 
of the high school. 

5. Each elective course should be complete within itself, and two years 
of any course should not be required in order to receive credit. 

6. Within each course, students should be treated as individuals. 

7. Administrative plans should be employed to help provide for indi- 
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vidual differences, as by grouping, permitting extra loads, and provision 
for participating in extracurricular activities. 

8. Since time in high school is usually held constant, provision should 
be made to vary the content and method of courses. 

9. Good instruction should increase rather than decrease the differences 
between pupils. 
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All subjects in the curricula of secondary schools may be studied 
from three points of view or for three purposes: for utility in every¬ 
day life, for culture, and for vocational efficiency. These are not mutu¬ 
ally exclusive, for one may study a subject for all three purposes. The 
core curriculum is based largely on utilitarian and social values. It has 
cultural value, and it may lead to or furnish a background for a voca¬ 
tion. All courses may be vocational if they aid one in discovering his 
own interests and abilities or give factual information, knowledge, 
skills, habits, and attitudes needed or useful in a vocation which is later 
pursued. 

DeAnf//on of voeof/ono/ education. Vocational education may be 
broadly or narrowly defined. In its broadest sense, it includes any 
experiences or activities in which pupils might engage which will aid 
them in becoming more efficient in any type of vocational work. In 
this sense, practically every subject in the curriculum makes a con¬ 
tribution, for in them are learned many facts, skills, and attitudes 
fundamental to broad fields of work. This definition recognizes that 
there is transfer of training from one situation to another, which pro¬ 
ceeds more rapidly if it is taught and in proportion to the number 
of similar elements between different types of work. It is also based 
on the fact that there are common or similar elements between differ¬ 
ent types of vocations, especially those belonging to the same general 
division, as agricultural, clerical, industrial, or professional. 

The other definition is narrow and defines vocational education as 
specific training in a particular vocation. This definition demes all 
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transfer of training and insists that if training is to be effective it must 
be intimately related to life situations.^ 

The former broad definition was instrumental in introducing manual 
training into the secondary schools during the latter half of the nine¬ 
teenth century as a formal discipline subject. The proponents believed 
that the faculty theory was the explanation of the transfer of training, 
as, for example, if one learned to use a wood plane the skill acquired 
would aid him in operating any and all types of tools. Modern psy¬ 
chologists have definitely shown the existence of transfer but no longer 
hold to the faculty theory as an explanation. 

Aid given to secondary schools by the Federal government for voca¬ 
tional training defines vocational training in its narrowest sense. In 
the Statement of Policies for the Administration of Vocational Educa¬ 
tion it is defined as follows: - 

To the extent that it is subsidized by the Federal government under the 
Vocational Education Acts, vocational education has reference to training 
for useful employment. It may be given to boys and girls who, having 
selected a vocation, desire preparation for entering it as trained workers. 

. . . [The rest of the definition refers to those already in employment, 
and adults.] 

This definition stresses the term “having selected a vocation," which 
means that the training is not vocational until such selection is made 
and that the pupil must select a single, narrowly defined occupation 
rather than a broad group of vocations. In the present discussion, the 
broad definition of vocational education will be employed. 


THE PLACE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 

The place of vocational education in the secondary school is not 
definitely estabUshed. That it has its place is one of the cardinal prin¬ 
ciples of secondary education but this does not answer such questions 

^ For a more complete discussion of these two definitions of vocational educa- 
uon see John Dale Russell, Vocational Education, Staff Study g, prepared for the 

Advisory Committee on Education. U.S. Government Printing Office Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., 1938, pp. 9-14. 

“Statement of PoUcies for the Administration of Vocational Education. US. 
Office of Education Vocational Education Bulletin 1 , 1937 , p. 6. 
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as “How much vocational training should be offered?” “In what grade 
should vocational training begin?” “How much emphasis should be 
placed upon the acquisition of specific skills as contrasted with a gen¬ 
eral training basic to many vocations?” 

There are many differences of opinion concerning the answers to 
these questions. Specific vocational training for vocations other than 
the professions was not a problem until after the high school became 
more democratic and the population increased. The influx into the 
high schools of millions of youth who were not planning to attend 
college and who would enter industry immediately following gradua¬ 
tion called for a modification of the curriculum to meet their needs. 
Likewise, the increased number brought into the school many who 
were unable to profit by the traditional academic curriculum. Voca¬ 
tional education has been suggested for these groups. 

Many educators believed that the inclusion in the curriculum of 
vocational education was the answer to the problem of what to do 
with those not possessing ability in academic and classical subjects 
and that although they lacked a high degree of mental ability they 
could be trained manually. Recent developments have tended to 
change this older idea. The training of those of a lower level of ability 
will be discussed later in this chapter. 

Many taxpayers, not aware of the manifold task of the high school, 
expect that after four years of training their children should be specifi¬ 
cally fitted for some particular vocation. As an example of this, a 
business executive, in an address which was published in the local 
papers, claimed that thousands of business concerns were idle because 
they did not have trained workers to fill positions, mainly because the 
high schools did not train workers for them, and that, therefore, the 
high school’s failure was largely responsible for the large amount of 
unemployment. This criticism, of course, is absurd, but it reveals the 
attitude of some parents and taxpayers. Many educators, recognizing 
this demand, have prophesied that if the high school does not offer 
more vocational education the taxpayers will cease to support it. 

On the other hand, the complexity of present-day society demands 
a program of common learnings which almost fills the curriculum. The 
formal subjects, such as the social studies, science, mathematics, and 
English, have been expanded to include many new topics, as consumer 
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education, safety education, conservation of natural resources, and, as 
shown in a previous chapter, all pupils need courses in physical educa¬ 
tion, music, art, home arts, and industrial arts. These requirements are 
forcing specialized subjects of a vocational nature into the last two 
years of the high school, or even the junior college, and the belief is 
growing that the general high school should not attempt any particular 
vocational training, especially the development of specific vocational 
skills. 

What, then, is the mission of the high school with respect to voca¬ 
tional efficiency? This mission is fourfold: 

1. To provide exploration and guidance. 

2. To develop vocational flexibility. 

3. To give a sound basis or general training which is valuable in any 
vocation. 

4. To give to those who, in all probabilit)', will enter industry immedi¬ 
ately after graduation some training which will enable them to advance 
more rapidly in certain fields of work after entering them. 

These functions of vocational training definitely preclude the early 
selection of a particular vocation atid the giving of specific framing in 
it to pupils in the secondary school. A discussion of these four phases 
follows. 

Providing for exploration and guidance. The discovery of individ¬ 
ual interests and capacities, the testing of aptitudes, the prediction of 
probable vocational success in various fields, and the guidance and 
direction of pupils toward worthy goals most congruous with their 
potentialities is one of the functions of secondary education and the 
first step in developing vocational efficiency. This phase consists in 
making the pupil acquainted with himself; the next is that of acquaint¬ 
ing him with the world of work, industry, and commerce. No elabo¬ 
ration will be given here of how these functions are accomplished, 
for a separate chapter is devoted to them. 

Developing vocational flexibility. If society never changed, if there 
were no advances in the technological world, if pupils were bom, 
lived, and died in the same place, if our methods and techniques of 
providing basic needs remained static, then there would be no need 
for vocational flexibility. It is a pathetic situation when one trains 
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specifically for some vocation and then, through circumstances be¬ 
yond his control, cannot pursue it. If the high school were to give 
specific vocational training, such cases would be common. Pupils must 
be taught to adapt themselves to a changing world, rather than to live 
in a stagnant one. 

Giving a foundafion for any vocafion. The subject matter selected 
for instructional purposes in secondary schools should be of value in 
any vocation, for with the right foundation the specific skills in most 
occupations can and should be learned by the apprenticeship method 
in actual situations. Pretraining on the secondary-school level in the 
skilled trades is not very effective and takes time which should be 
devoted to larger aspects of social and economic training. The specific 
skills required in the skilled trades are numerous and require some 
time to be learned. Those involved in manual labor, because of the 
division of labor in modem industry, are few, are specific, and may be 
learned after a position has been secured in a few days or a few weeks 
at the most. 

Many elements are common to a great variety of occupations, or are 
highly desirable in all of them, and at the same time have personal, 
social, and cultural value as well. An examination of the general cur¬ 
riculum of a modem high school reveals that the following outcomes 
are possible of achievement by all pupils pursuing it. These are either 
necessary or highly desirable in any vocation: 


1. A reasonable command of English, reading, writing, and speaking. 

2. A knowledge of and skill in the fundamental principles of arithmetic. 

3. A knowledge and understanding of laws and principles of elementary 

science. 

4. A healthy mind and body. 

5. Desirable social attitudes. 

6. An understading and appreciation of the importance and purpose 

of social and economic institutions. 

7. High moral standards and ethical character. 

8. Habits of industry, thrift, promptness, and resourcefulness. 

9. An ability to adapt oneself to a changing environment. 

10. A knowledge of the world of work, its importance, and the economic 


dependence of man. 

11. A respect for honest labor regardless of its social and 


economic level. 
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There are, of course, a few of these which are not highly essential 
to certain vocations, such as manual labor. An examination of these 
outcomes will reveal that they are just as valuable in general citizen¬ 
ship, home membership, and in one’s social, religious, political, and 
economic life as they are in his vocational life. It is reasonable to 
expect that there is some work or some place in society for every 
individual (excepting the mental defectives) and that every individual 
can and should attain the outcomes included in this list as basic needs 

in all occupations. 

Providing vocational training for those who will enter industry 
after graduation. Some specific vocational knowledge and skills are 
basic to broad fields of work, that is, the skills are not peculiar to one 
occupation, but to a class of occupations or vocations. For example, 
agriculture is a class name for hundreds of occupations, spread over the 
United States. The same is true of home economics, industrial arts, and 
business education. Although training in these fields is limited in its 
universality, it is nevertheless sufficiently broad to justify giving train¬ 
ing along these lines without doing violence to the principles previ¬ 
ously established. Furthermore these fields, namely, home economics, 
industrial arts, business education, and agriculture, have social and 
personal value as well as vocational, u hich is an additional reason for 
their inclusion. They contribute to the exploratory function of sec¬ 
ondary education, help provide for individual differences, and con¬ 
tribute to worthy home membership, leisure-time activities, citizen¬ 
ship, and command of fundamental principles. 

Vocational training of a specific job character, however, is not a 
commendable method of developing an understanding of economic 
life or effective participation in it, for the routine performance of 
skills does not further these understandings. In its true and broader 
meaning it is not education but training. The latter places the emphasis 
on the learning of a few definite facts and the acquisition of specific 
skills to the neglect of concepts, generalizations, attitudes, and appre¬ 
ciations essential to complete living in present-day society. 

It has been estimated that the percentage of jobs requiring little or 
no preliminary training constitutes 75 to 95 per cent of all occupations 
and that 95 per cent of those requiring skilled training are trained on 
the job by foremen. These facts indicate clearly that the high schools 
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need not be concerned with specific vocational training in a strict 
sense.* 

Providing work experience. One of the most effective ways to in¬ 
troduce youth to the vocational world is that of encouraging or even 
requiring them to secure work experience. Such experience supple¬ 
ments courses in vocational education and provides training which 
cannot be attained in any other manner. 

There are several plans for providing the experience: (1) The school 
may employ students on a part-time basis to help do the necessary 
work of operating the plant, such as cleaning and caring for lawns, 
aiding the janitor, helping in the library, or doing clerical work in the 
administrative office. Since this work is not a part of normal class 
activities, students should receive pay for it. (2) Pupils may be aided 
in securing afterschool employment in the community or urged to 
secure work by their own efforts, for which they receive pay. (3) 
They may engage in school and community services for which no pay 
is received. 

Work experience, if coordinated with schoolwork, has educational 
value and becomes a valuable part of the total school experiences in 
which pupils engage. Such a program should be in every school, but 
not necessarily for every pupil. 

Where should specific vocational training be given? For centuries, 
civilized man has given productive workers some form of training, 
either in a system of schools for the professions or through apprentice¬ 
ships controlled by guilds, tribal customs, unions, and corporations. 
America has never had more than fragments of a good apprenticeship 
system. The great majority of America’s skilled workers did not re¬ 
ceive their training through vocational schools or an efficient appren¬ 
ticeship system but learned their skills through self-instruction by the 
trial-and-error method, which often resulted in insecurity, a poor 
foundation, and inefficiency. There are a few skilled vocational groups, 
such as printers, plumbers, silversmiths, locomotive engineers, and 
barbers, which have well-organized apprenticeship systems, and farms 
have been the training ground for the majority of farmers. There are 
many vocational schools of a private nature, such as the commercial 

8 Homer P. Rainey, “The Needs of American Youth: What the Amencan 
Youth Commission Has Found,” p. 177, American Educational Research Associa- 

tion, Washington, D.C., 1938. 
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schools, and many of a mechanical nature, and there are some public 
vocational schools on the secondary level. 

The present trend is for educators and leaders to look to the public 
school as the most logical and efficient agency for the general training 
of productive workers. To many persons, vocational training is not 
considered so desirable and attractive as general, classical, and cultural 
education, for one’s cultural, religious, political, fellowship, and family 
life are all more attractive than his vocational life; and of the various 
vocations those of a professional nature seem to be more attractive. 
This partly accounts for the reluctance of secondary schools to in¬ 
clude training for vocations other than the professions, which were 
not even considered vocational in nature. The acceptance of this aim 
was hastened through popular demands rather than a desire on the part 
of educators. 

After its first acceptance, many poor practices were followed: 

1. The schools guided those of low ability into vocational courses. 

2. Training in specific skills for particular vocations was given. 

3. Pupils were trained in fields in which they could not secure employ¬ 
ment after graduation. 

Federal aid for vocational education. During the years 1900 to 1910, 
as the United States continued to grow industrially, certain organiza¬ 
tions such as the National Association of Manufacturers and the Na¬ 
tional Metal Trades Association, certain agricultural organizations, the 
American Federation of Labor, and the National Education Associa¬ 
tion urged that the facilities for vocational training in public schools be 
extended and training be provided under public auspices.* 

The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and subsequent acts of Congress 
were outgrowths of this movement. The Smith-Hughes Act provided 
for the appropriation to the various states the sum of $1,660,000, to be 
increased gradually each year until 1926, when $7,167,000 would be 
appropriated annually. These funds were to be used to reimburse the 
states to the extent of, but not to exceed one-half, the salaries of 
teachers, supervisors, and directors of vocational education in agri¬ 
culture, trades, and industries. Home economics, being defined as a 
vocational subject, was considered a part of the trades and industries 

* Russell, op. cit., p. 16. 
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program and was not to receive more than 20 per cent of this allot¬ 
ment.® 

In 1929, Congress passed the George-Reed Act authorizing addi¬ 
tional funds to supplement the Smith-Hughes Act, which extended to 
1934. The George-Ellzey Act authorized appropriations amounting 
to $3,000,000 annually until 1937. Anticipating the expiration of the 
George-Ellzey Act, in 1936, the George-Deen Act was passed, which 
increased the annual appropriations from $7,302,000 to $21,785,000. 
Besides the increased funds, the fields of distributive occupations and 
public service were added to the list of vocations worthy of Federal 
aid, and the requirement that the states must match the Federal funds 
during the years immediately following the enactment of the law 
was removed.® 

From 1940 to 1944, the Federal government appropriated sums each 
year to aid schools of less than college grade in teaching occupations 
essential to the national defense and refresher courses for workers 
preparing for such occupations. Appropriations were made for equip¬ 
ment as well as for supplies. 

The George-Barden Act. An appropriation to continue the regular 
program which started with the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 was made 
in 1946 and is known as the George-Barden Act. In brief, the act 
provides that beginning in July, 1946: 

1. Ten million dollars is to be appropriated annually for vocational 
agriculture. 

2. Eight million dollars annually is to be appropriated for home eco¬ 
nomics. 

3. Eight million doUars is to be appropriated annually for vocational 
education in trades and industries. 

4. Two and one-half million dollars is to be appropriated annually in 
distributive occupations. 

These funds are made available to the various states and territories 
provided they choose to match all funds allocated to them. They 
are in addition to and subject to the same conditions and limitations 
as the appropriations made to carry out the Smith-Hughes program 
with the exceptions that funds may be used to pay the salary an 

^lbid.y p. 17. 

e/Wd., pp. 21-22. 
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travel expenses of a state director of vocational education and for voca¬ 
tional counselors. Funds may also be used to supervise and help train 
vocational counselors employed in the high schools of the state. 

In operation, the various states make plans for vocational education 
which are submitted to the X'^ocational Division of the U.S. Office of 
Education. When approved, the Federal government reimburses the 
states for money spent in carrying out the plan on the matching basis. 
The number of high schools in which a counselor may be located 
will depend upon the size of the school, availability of local funds, 
and the number of trained counselors available.’ 

Students enrolling in any of the courses subsidized by the Federal 
government must have selected a vocation and desire preparation for 
entering it as trained workers. Industrial arts is not included in tiiis 
program, for it is largely an exploratory type of course and qualifies 
more as general than as vocational education. 

Veterans' training program in secondary schools. Public high 
schools have a part in the veterans’ training program. Working 
through state departments of education, various schools which are 
designated by them as training institutions may activate a veterans’ 
training program, of which there are three types: (I) cooperative trade 
and distributive, (2) cooperative agriculture, and (3) institutional.® 

Cooperative Trade and Distributive. This program is one in which 
a veteran spends a minimum of 36 hours per week in on-the-job train¬ 
ing and a minimum of 4 hours per week in organized, systematic, re¬ 
lated instruction given under the direction of the local school authori¬ 
ties during hours when he is not employed. The program is open to 
any veteran with 90 or more days of service who may continue until 
he has acquired a proficiency sufficient to hold a job with a firm. The 
school is reimbursed for each veteran and is given an additional amount, 
not to exceed certain limits, for equipment and supplies. The veteran 
receives subsistence pay, not to exceed certain limits, from the Federal 
government while in training. The reimbursing is done through the 
state departments of education. 

If related courses are offered in the high school as a part of the regu- 

’ L. H. Dennis, New George-Barden Act, Industrial Arts & Vocational Educa¬ 
tion^ 3S (November, 1946), p. 18A. 

® Maris M. Proffitt, Secondary School Programs fox Veterans, School Life 28 
(July, 1946), pp. 7-8. 
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lar curriculum, the veterans may enroll in them; if not, special courses 
are organized for them which meet after the regular school hours. 
For these courses, regular high-school teachers or part-time teachers 
from the community may be employed. The courses offered depend 
upon the types of trades or distributive work the veterans are learn¬ 
ing, as, for example, mechanics, electricity, general shop, business 
arithmetic, English, psychology, or salesmanship training. 

Cooperative Farm-training Program. Any school with an active 
vocational agriculture department may offer cooperative farm training. 
Veterans who desire such training must secure proprietorship of a 
farm of an approved size and with sufficient equipment for successful 
operation. The school may then offer instruction in agriculture to such 
veterans as may desire it if the class size is as great as 24. In this program 
the vocational agriculture teacher not only gives on-the-job training, 
but also related training at school. 

Institutional Training. Any school enrolling veterans who have not 
completed high school will be reimbursed for tuition and fees for each 
one enrolled directly through the Veterans Administration. 

Evaluation of the Federal aid program. Federal aid for vocational 
education was originally planned as a cooperative enterprise between 
the state and Federal government; but in actual practice Federal con¬ 
trol has operated to shape very definitely the vocational programs of 
the states, and, in some cases, this has resulted in a dictated program. 
The existing situation could be greatly improved by giving more local 
and state initiative, by making the vocational training an integral part 
of the regular school system, and by removing the control over the 
preparation of teachers. These changes would remove the dual control 
over the schools and eliminate an almost parallel system between gen¬ 
eral and vocational training. 

The Federal government under the present system is fostering a 
narrow, specific type of training by giving aid to a special group of 
teachers. There is no reason why the two types should not be merged 
and the Federal funds given to promote all secondary schools, rather 
than being definitely marked and designated for certain purposes. 

The method of apportioning funds to the different states on the basis 
of matching Federal by state funds is a good stimulus, but it creates 
greater rather than less inequality, for it is the poorer rural districts 
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which need the most help, but which are least able to raise funds for 
matching. 

A further summary of the Advisory Committee’s evaluation of 
Federal participation in vocational training includes the following: 

1. A limited concept of vocational education has been promoted. 

2. In some of the financially less able communities funds have been 
diverted from general education. 

3. A creation of a dual school system has been encouraged. 

4. The difficulties of administering local schools have been increased. 

5. An attitude of separateness has developed among those in the field 
of vocational education. 

6. Guidance and placement services have been inadequately provided. 

7. Enrollment has been permitted without consideration of the poten¬ 
tial demand for new workers in the trade for which it is given. 

8. Apprenticeship should be encouraged as a method of vocational 
education. 

9. The service of the schools in supplying vocational education for 
occupations of the trade and industrial types should be chiefly to cultivate 
in the pupils a broad range of basic abilities of value in a large related 
group of occupations. 

10. Federal appropriations for vocational education should not be in¬ 
creased until there has been a relatively generous provision of funds for 
general education.® 

11. Estimates indicate that less than 1 per cent of those entering fanning 
have had four years of college work in agriculture, which indicates that 
most of the farmers must be trained through the secondary school period 
or through adult educational agencies. At the same time 65 per cent of the 
high schools in rural areas do not offer the program of vocational educa¬ 
tion in agriculture because it is too expensive for them to meet government 
standards. This percentage includes about 10,000 rural high schools which 
cannot avail themselves of the reimbursed program.*® 

Training for various levels of ability. Individual differences among 
pupils in mental ability, aptitudes, and interests are great. To meet these 
differences, the curriculum should be enriched through appropriate 
classroom techniques and through electives. The general curriculum 
of constants prescribed for all pupils is needed by all, and pupils of all 

» Russell, op. cit., pp. 237-240. 

10/Wd., pp. 150-151. 
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levels of ability found in secondary schools may proHt by these ac¬ 
tivities. 

To assume that those who could not profit by the academic courses 
should be given manual and vocational training is assuming that these 
types of courses require less ability, or a different type of ability, 
which is contrary to the usual findings. With few exceptions, abilities 
are rather uniform, so that if one is unable to profit by the academic 
subjects, he usually does little better in vocational subjects. Those of 
inferior ability are not likely to become skilled craftsmen, for in the 
skilled trades the amount of related information and skills required is 
far greater than the necessary manual skills. The implications of these 
statements are that vocational subjects should not be made the dump¬ 
ing ground for pupils of low abilities and that, after their interests and 
capabilities have been determined, they should be guided into the selec¬ 
tion of electives commensurate with them. 

The attitude of tabor toward prevocationat training on a second* 
ary-sehool level. According to a survey made by Broach and Parker 
for the Advisory Committee on Vocational Education,'^ labor for¬ 
merly sponsored vocational education in public schools as opposed to 
such training in private schools organized for profit. Recently, after 
several years of experience with the product of vocational schools, 
labor has adopted a new attitude. A few quotations from the report 
will reveal this attitude with respect to courses in trades and indus¬ 
tries, but not toward home economics and agriculture, for industry 
has had little contact with home arts and agriculture: 

As a method of recruitment for the skilled trades, the all-day trade 
school at the high-school level is well nigh a failure. It operates without 
definition of responsibility either to industry or to adult labor already en¬ 
gaged in the trades. . . . 

The skills of the manual trades can be learned only through doing. 
The technical knowledge necessary to the all-around modern craftsman 
must be acquired in definite integration to the training on the job. 

Various groups representing labor have expressed similar views. 
There seems to be general agreement among them that the vocational 
training received in high school is inadequate, that apprentices should 

p. 246. 

12 /Wd., p. 260. 
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not be trained in public schools, and that employers prefer either those 
who have had academic training along with their vocational training 
or those whose preparation has all been along academic lines. 

There are two main reasons for these criticisms: 

1. Schools on the secondary level cannot train mechanics, engineers, 
or any skilled tradesmen. Too often teachers have led pupils to believe 
they could train them into finished products, giving the pupil an erroneous 
idea of his own status when graduated. 

2. Even if the schools could produce skilled tradesmen, it is doubtful 
that they should, for it would require too early specialization and special 
training at the expense of broad general training in economics, aspects of 
the employment situation, modern labor relationships, collective bargaining, 
and various other social factors affecting their welfare. Likewise, the full 
time of the secondary-school years is needed for pupils to explore their own 
potentialities and learn something about the world of work. 

The task for vocational education. The task for vocational education 
in the years ahead is that of helping to meet the needs of various classes 
and types of youth: “ 

1. Veterans returning from service who want to prepare quickly for a 
vocation and to receive aid in securing employment. 

2. Regular high-school pupils who need basic training and guidance. 

3. Refresher courses for those who wish to continue in some field but 
who took beginning courses several years before. 

4. Persons who have been displaced because of shifts in employment and 
because certain vocations have become obsolete. 

5. Employed persons who want to study related courses so as to advance 
more rapidly. 

6. Youth who normally would have been in school but due to certain 
reasons had dropped out and who have been encouraged to return. 

7. High-school graduates who have entered employment and desire post¬ 
graduate courses in vocational subjects which they did not pursue while 
in school. 

If college enrollments continue to increase or even maintain their 
present levels, the number of high-school pupils intending to go to 
college will be larger than it has been in the past. This means that the 

“ See Vocational Education in the Years Ahead. A Report of a Committee to 
Study Postwar Problems in Vocational Education, Federal Security Agency, 
US. Office of Education Vocational Division Bulletin 234, 1945, pp. 50 - 83 . 
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number intending to pursue skilled trades and engage in manual labor 
will be smaller. The percentage of high-school graduates attending 
college is increasing, but the majority of high-school students still are 
in the noncollege group. If the high schools are justified in meeting the 
needs of the college-preparatory group, then consideration should be 
given also to the others. Over and above academic training which is 
basic to any vocation, common elements can be found in skilled trades 
and manual labor which should be taught in subjects usually designated 
as vocational in nature. Some of these will be presented later in this 
chapter under the various vocational fields. 

Students who have definitely selected a vocation such as agriculture 
may be given more specific training even though they may be in a 
class with others who will not enter the area as a vocation. On the 
other hand, many students enrolled in vocational classes have no inten¬ 
tion of following the subject as a vocation but are taking the course as 
a part of their general education. This means that individual differences 
will have to be considered within the class and the course adapted to 
meet their needs. 

Pr/nc/p/es of vocational education. In the light of the previous dis¬ 
cussion several principles may be stated which may serve as a basis 
for building a program meeting the vocational needs of all youth: 

1. The majority of all high-school time should be devoted to general and 
academic subjects. About nvo-thirds of these should be required and the 
rest elective. The electives may be selected on the basis of providing some 
general vocational training. 

2. All specific training in a particular vocation should be given by the 
apprenticeship system after youth has entered industry. 

3. All preemployment training of a specific nature should gradually be 
placed later and later in the curriculum until finally it is eliminated en¬ 
tirely. The United States is gradually removing youth from industry and 
placing them in schools, so that one may reasonably anticipate that soon a 
general secondary education will be given to all youth before vocational 

training begins. 

4. The selection of elective subjects which are of a vocauonal namre 
should stress the development of knowledge and judgment rather than 
skUls. The training should be so general that all outcomes will be wide y 
applicable to a variety of occupations, and these should be of a type e 
pupUs wiU have an opportunity to enter. Only those occupations w c 
have a high social value should be considered. FoUowing these principles, 
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courses in agriculture, home arts, industrial arts, and business education 
may be offered as electives. 

5. If vocational subjects are so selected and so organized, they will have 
social, economic, and personal value as well as vocational. They will fur¬ 
ther the general aims of secondarj' education, and registrations and credits 
should not be restricted in vocational subjects any more than in other elec¬ 
tive subjects. 


HOMB ECONOMICS, OR HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 

Homemaking education is offered in approximately two-thirds of all 
public secondary schools of the United States. The number of stu¬ 
dents pursuing courses in this work has increased rapidly since it was 
first aided by the Federal government in 1918. Enrollments are higher 
than in any of the other vocational subjects. It is estimated that, in 
1949, about one-fourth of all students were enrolled in home-eco¬ 
nomics classes. Since few boys were enrolled, this means that approxi¬ 
mately half the girls were. This is an increase of 14 per cent over 1934 
enrollments. 

It is a course to prepare one for effective home life and includes 
instruction in financial planning, in management of time and energy, 
in human relationships, and in the mechanics of housekeeping. 

Content of homemoking courses. Trends in homemaking courses 
reveal a tendency to integrate the general with the vocational types 
of courses. The major types of activities of both general and vocational 
types of courses are: 

1. Selection, preparation, serving, conservation, and storage of food for 
the family. 

2. Selection, care, renovation, and construction of clothing. 

3. Care and guidance of children. 

4. Selecdon and care of the home and of its furnishings. 

5. Use and conservation of home equipment. 

6. Maintenance of health. 

7. Home care of the sick, including first aid. 

8. Selection and purchase of food, clothing, equipment, and furnishings. 

9. Management of human and material resources available to the home. 

10. Maintenance of satisfactory family relationships. 

Homemaking Education in Secondary Schools of the United States, U.S. 
Office of Education, 1947, p. 1. 
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Ob/ecfjves. The objectives of homemaking courses are becoming 
more liberal. Preparation for homemaking is the most widely accepted 
objective, and the basic goal is to help the individual to live a more 
useful and satisfying personal, family, and community life. More 
specifically, the objectives are to help individuals to: 

1. Make more efficient use of available resources. 

2. Acquire skills in managing a home and take part in home activities. 

3. Establish a wholesome attitude toward other people through satisfy¬ 
ing experiences with them and their families. 

4. Adjust to changes in their personal lives. 

5. Improve their health through an understanding of what constitutes 
good health and the practices and habits that contribute to it. 

6. Experience a sense of accomplishment through knowing how to do 
work well. 

7. Be more attractively groomed and well mannered. 

Genera/ principles. The particular phases of homemaking education 
to be included in the curriculum should be determined after a survey 
of the community and its peculiar needs. Such a survey would include 
the types of homes in M'hich pupils live; the facilities in the homes 
for cooking, sewing, and cleaning; the type of fuels used for heating, 
cooking, and lighting; the prevalence of machines or hand labor for 
doing housework, as sewing, washing, or sweeping; and the methods 
of preserving foods. Community resources should be utilized in the 
school and interests and needs recognized. Much of the course can be 
built about home and community problems. These are problems in 
which a pupil shows an interest and attempts to solve under the 
guidance and help of the teacher as a regular part of the course. This 
provides an excellent method of integrating the work of the school 
and that of the community and also makes the curriculum more 
meaningful, for pupils will be engaging in real experiences, and real 

materials will be encountered in everyday living. 

From such a community survey, specific objectives may be deter¬ 
mined and a series of activities selected which are designed to meet 
them. These may then be organized into learning units for instruction. 
Evaluation and modification of these is a continuous task. 


w Ibid., p. 3. 
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AGRICULTURE 

Since the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, there has been a decided in¬ 
crease in pupils taking courses in agriculture. The majority (91 per 
cent) of all pupils are enrolled in federally reimbursed programs. In 
the nonreimbursed programs, the courses are not so vocational in 
character as the federally aided ones, although the content is not ma¬ 
terially different. 

Agriculture is less universally applicable for high-school pupils than 
either home economics or industrial arts. It is a false idea that rural 
youth should all receive instruction in agriculture, for many have no 
desire or aptitude for farming; likewise it is an erroneous assumption 
that no urban boys would be interested in this work. Agriculture 
courses as generally taught have little appeal or functional value to 
boys other than those who have a strong inclination toward farming 
or some phase of leadership work in agriculture. For this reason, it 
should be a pure elective offered in the ninth to nvelfth grades. 

If agriculture is taught from a nonvocational standpoint, it pos¬ 
sesses possibilities of enriching the lives of millions of youth who do 
not desire to pursue agriculture as a vocation. The course, on this 
basis, should help create a better understanding and more toleration 
between rural and urban people, present problems unique to rural 
people, and give urban youth some idea of where their food comes 
from. From a more practical side, the cours.- should contribute to 
more knowledge of business, trade, barter, and marketing and, for 
those in small to\vns, practical knowledge which would be of value 
in operating small gardens, maintaining lawns, and caring for domestic 
animals. 

Confenf of agriculture courses. Since the depression of the early 
1930’s, there has been a shift in emphasis in agricultural instruction 
from production to problems of marketing, buying, soil conservation, 
land management, and economics. Over and above the acquisition of 
knowledge concerning agricultural methods, instruction is now given 
in how to market farm produce. Less emphasis is placed on developing 
certain specific skills which may never be used or, if needed, may be 
acquired later. 
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Future Farmers of America and 4-H clubs. Future Farmers of Amer¬ 
ica, commonly referred to as the F.F.A., is a national organization of 
pupils and former pupils enrolled in vocational agriculture courses. 
It is sponsored by local teachers, state boards for vocational education, 
and the U.S. Office of Education. Membership is not open to all pupils 
enrolled in agriculture classes but depends upon the degree of ad¬ 
vancement and achievement. Boys may retain membership for three 
years after leaving school. The clubs emphasize recreational and edu¬ 
cational activities.^* 

An older organization sponsored by the Cooperative Agriculture 
Extension Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture is the 4-H 
club. 

According to an advisory committee appointed to formulate policies 
for vocational education, these two organizations have been to some 
extent competing with each other. The F.F.A. was established because 
teachers of vocational agriculture are not authorized to cooperate in 
the leadership of the 4-H clubs, particularly those including boys under 
14 years of age, for the Smith-Hughes Act set a minimum limit of 14 
for participation in the program. A final reason was a desire on the part 
of those pursuing specialized courses in agriculture to have a national 
organization of their own.'^ 

The advisory committee was not wholly in favor of the organiza¬ 
tion of the F.F.A. Some of the objections to it are that it violates ac¬ 
cepted principles of club work in high schools. It is a national organiza¬ 
tion rather than local, and there is danger of its being used for purposes 
of propaganda and publicity. The development of alumni chapters 
might constitute a source of interference with local administration 
of the schools.^® 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION-VOCATIONAL 

Trade and industrial-education courses, which are usually offered 
as electives in the last two years of high school, are more vocational 
in nature than courses in industrial arts, which are a part of general 

la Statement of Policies for the Administration of Vocational Educauon. US. 
Office of Education Vocational Education Bulletin I, 1937, p. 146. 

17 Ibid., p. 147. 

18 Ibid., p. 148. 
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education, although they do provide additional courses in industrial 
arts for those showing ability and interest. They are usually federally 
aided, while industrial-arts courses are not. 

Although industrial-education courses are usually considered voca¬ 
tional in nature, they have great prevocational value, especially for 
those who will enter industry as soon as they leave school, and for 
those who are more interested in mechanical than in academic subjects. 
The courses should also continue to further the exploratory function 
of the school and help coordinate work taken in other courses, as 
mathematics, science, art, and drawing. 

Industrial-education courses even of a vocational nature should not 
be limited to those who in all probability will select a vocation which 
is related but should be open to all those who desire to enroll. Many 
students desire further knowledge and skill in electricin*, wood- and 
metalwork, automobile mechanics, and other fields, not for vocational 
purposes, but for home use and for hobbies. 

Purposes of trade and industrial education. Nine purposes of in¬ 
dustrial arts which can be used as goals to help direct teachers are to 
develop in each pupil: 

1. An active interest in industrial life and in methods and problems of 
produedon and exchange. 

2. The appreciation of good design and workmanship and the ability to 
select, care for, and use industrial products wisely. 

3. The habits of self-reliance, self-discipline, and resourcefulness in meet¬ 
ing practical situations. 

4. A readiness to assist others and join happily in group undertakings. 

5. Desirable attitudes and practices with respect to health and safety. 

6. A feeling of pride in his ability to do useful things and to develop 
worthy leisure-time interests. 

7. A habit of an orderly, complete, and efficient performance of any 
task. 

8. An understanding of drawings and the ability to e.xpress ideas by 
means of drawings. 

9. A measure of skill in the use of common tools and machines and an 
understanding of the problems of construction and repair. 

An examination of these nine purposes reveals that specific train¬ 
ing in skills required in a particular vocation is not one of them but 
that all of them contribute to a general pattern of vocations of an 
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industriai nature. At the same time, many pupils may develop specific 
skills for a vocation already selected, either those entered directly, or 
those for which further education beyond high school is needed. Some 
of the latter group are engineering, printing, photography, radio work, 
or mechanical work. 

Principles of trade and industrial educafion. Trade and industrial 
education must be developed in accordance with a composite philos¬ 
ophy evolved from the experience and best thought of employers, 
labor, and vocational educators. Such a philosophy would embrace 
such fundamental ideas as the following; 

1. Oiferings in the program should be broadened to include a wider 
range of trades and occupations. These should be made on the basis of the 
individuals and the availability of employment opportunities. 

2. All youth who desire training and who can profit by it should have 
an opportunity to secure instruction which will prepare them “for specific 
trades and industrial pursuits.” The programs would include all-day pre¬ 
paratory and cooperative courses and various forms of part-time training. 
In smaller schools it is more practical to provide for cooperative part- 
time diversified occupational training. 

3. Adequate guidance and counseling should accompany the programs 
and should be available to both youth and adults. 

4. The training must be adapted to provide training for the youth who 
will become routine workers in industrial and business establishments. These 
youth should receive training designed to develop desirable work habits 
and attitudes and an understanding and appreciation of citizenship re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

5. Certain phases of industrial training can be given only on the job. 
Just which phases the school can do should be determined. Training in 
skilled occupations should be organized so that the worker receives his 
practical training on the job and his related and technical instruction m 

school. 

6. The trade and industrial education program should extend the m- 
school uaining of youth because it is likely that the age of entrance of 
youth into industry wiU be advanced. The trends are to raise it m the 

future more than has been done in the past. 

7. The vocational industrial education program and the industrial-^ 
program should be coordinated. Vocational education prepares youth for 

18 Vocational Education in the Years Ahead. A Report of a Committee to 

Study Postwar Problems in Vocational Education, 

US. Office of Education Vocational Division Bulletin 23i, 1945, pp. 
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advantageous entrance into a trade or industrial pursuit; industrial arts, 
among other things, develops some appreciation of industrial processes. The 
industrial-arts program will provide more exploratory experiences for 
youth; the trade and industrial education program provides an opportunity 
to pursue courses further. 

8. Some provision should be made whereby all youth may secure or¬ 
ganized and controlled work experience. Here they may develop work 
habits, learn to get along with others, and acquire an adequate sense of 
values through actual experience. 

9. Trade and industrial education programs should provide an oppor¬ 
tunity for all to keep on growing or keep up-to-date because of the rapid 
changes in industry. 

10. Industrial education should be open to those who desire to pursue 
them for values other than vocational. 

All these principles preclude an early selection of a specific vocation 
and recommend more exploration, guidance, and flexibility. Since in¬ 
dustrial arts is designed more for this type of training, and since it is 
an expensive unit because of the large amount of equipment required, 
the Federal government should subsidize it as well as courses in agri¬ 
culture, trades, and industries. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Business education, formerly known as commercial education, is 
rapidly changing complexion. No longer is it considered primarily 
a course designed for those who will enter industry or a course from 
which businessmen can secure clerical helpers trained at public ex¬ 
pense. The name has changed, additional objectives have been added 
and the old ones revised, the course has expanded to meet present 
conditions, and consequently the business curriculum is gaining pres¬ 
tige which gives it a place and status on a par with other curricula 
of the secondary school. Partly as a result of these changes, and as a 
cause of the changes, business education is rapidly expanding, as sho^^’n 
by the increased number of schools offering it and the large number 
of pupils pursuing courses in this field. 

Posf sfofus of business edocafion. Commercial education is by no 
means a new part of our educational program. As easily as 1635, 
Plpnouth Colony engaged a Mr. Morton to teach children readin<T’ 
wnting, and cost accounting. Business subjects, such as arithmetic! 
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accounts, and history of commerce, were taught in Franklin’s academy, 
but as the Latin grammar school declined and the academy turned its 
attention from the “great aim and real business of living” and became 
a college-preparatory school, interest in business education declined. 

Commercial training was received in private commercial colleges 
and did not receive much attention in public schools until about 1880 
to 1890, when the high school started on its period of rapid growth. 
Commercial subjects found their way into the high school through 
popular demand, and the curriculum was borrowed from private busi¬ 
ness colleges. The aims were strictly vocational, and the courses con¬ 
sisted mainly of shorthand, bookkeeping, and typewriting. In the past, 
there were several factors which caused commercial subjects to be un¬ 
popular. The general public was demanding more practical subjects 
in the high school, but teachers were slow to accept them, for they 
clung to the traditional classical curriculum. College-preparatory pupils 
viewed the commercial pupils condescendingly, and teachers viewed 
the course as a good place to dispose of those who could not profit 
by the academic curriculum. Finally, the reluctance of colleges to 
accept commercial subjects for entrance was an impediment to their 
progress. 

The demand for clerical help and stenographers, together with a 
demand by parents for more vocational training, increased the pop¬ 
ularity of commercial subjects, and to make them still more attractive, 
the curriculum was e.xpanded and the aims changed. Part of this change 
was due to the fact that many who completed the commercial course 
could not secure employment with the skills they had acquired, and 
since the courses were designed purely for vocational purposes, the 
time was considered wasted. Teachers became conscious of the fact 
that although the high school must give vocational training, it must 
not lost sight of its mission in society, namely, to prepare individuals 
for social efficiency, rather than for individualistic vocational effi¬ 
ciency. The school does not exist solely, and perhaps not primarily, for 
the benefit of those who are being educated; certainly much of its 

mission is to benefit society as a whole.®® 

Present status of business education. The present trends in regis¬ 
tration in business subjects and in the number of schools offering such 

2'>Harl R. Douglass, Expanding Business Education to Meet Present Condi¬ 
tions, Business Education World, 18 (September, 1938), pp. 19-22. 
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subjects show an increased popularity. The four business subjects 
offered most frequently in high schools and attracting the greatest 
number of pupils are typewriting, bookkeeping, business arithmetic, 
and general business. Besides these four courses, high schools arc offer¬ 
ing economic geography, shorthand, salesmanship, business corre¬ 
spondence, economics, and business law. 

The total enrollment in business-education subjects was 60 per cent 
of total enrollments in 1949. Approximately one-half of all ninth- 
grade pupils are taking typing, and a few schools are offering the 



cooperative store training, office training, retailing, and consumer 
economics.-^ 

Aims of business education. As mentioned previously, the aims of 
business education have broadened. They have become more social 
and less individualistic, and education is being substituted for training. 
Training is limited to the learning of definite basic facts and to the 
acquisition of basic skills needed for vocational efficiency. Education 
includes these but aims further by including the development of con¬ 
cepts, ability to generalize, and the development of desirable social 
attitudes, ideals, appreciations, and respects. Education includes all 
phases of one’s development; training, only one. Besides securing 
specific training for definite vocations, such as taking dictation in 
shorthand, operating a typeN\’riter, and keeping books, vocational edu¬ 
cation aims at teaching pupils to become flexible in their vocational 
capabilities, to become familiar with and be able to think about eco¬ 
nomic and business problems, to gain an understanding and apprecia¬ 
tion of economic institutions, and to develop economic intelligence. 
Even such subjects as bookkeeping, typewriting, and business arith¬ 
metic, formerly thought and taught to have vocational values only, 
are widely recognized and taught for such other values as worthy home 
membership and personal and social efficiency. 

Formal statements of the general aims of business education which 
appear in publications and courses of study are: ** 

« Offerings and Enrollments in High School Subjects. Biennial Sur\'ey of Edu¬ 
cation, 1948-50, U.S. Office of EducatioTJ, 1951, pp. 21-22. 

22 James Grant. Administration of Commerce Courses in High Schools and 
Colleges, Modem Business Education, 5 (March, 1939), p. 4 . 
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1. To prepare youth to meet their personal needs as consumers. 

2. To provide youth with a background of information which will en¬ 
able them to perform their citizenship duties more effectively. 

3. To train youth for a vocation. 

Scope of bus/ness-ec/ucof/on courses. As in other secondary-school 
curricula, business education cannot give a complete preparation for 
a career. Business-education courses have the same vocational value 
as other courses with a more specific vocational aim. These values are: 

1. To provide exploration by giving pupils an opportunity to discover 
interests, capacities, and vocational opportunities. 

2. To provide preliminary preparation for a business career that will 
enable one to have greater advantages for promotion and better prospects 
for ultimate success than those who enter business careers unaided by such 
training. 

3. To provide for vocational ilexibili^. 

Social and personal values are derived from instruction in principles 
and practices of everyday business relationships that will aid one in 
conducting his own business activities in a manner satisfactory to 
himself and to society. 

Every individual has dealings with or is benetited by economic in¬ 
stitutions, is dependent upon trade and commerce, engages in barter 
and trade to secure the necessities of life, and comes in contact with 
economic institutions and agencies almost daily, such as banks, whole¬ 
sale and retail stores, insurance companies, the stock market, the 
“farmer’s” market, and the mediums for exchange such as money, 
checks, bonds, stocks, mortgages, and produce. Knowledge of these 
institutions and skill in performing economic activities provide a back¬ 
ground for many vocations and are essential from a personal and civic 
point of view. For these reasons, the courses are justified in public 

schools. 

Distributive education. The Federal government does not aid busi¬ 
ness education directly but does aid in a program of distributive edu¬ 
cation in which business-education teachers take part. One of the 
provisions of the George-Barden Act is “to promote vocational edu¬ 
cation in the distributive occupations.” Distributive occupations are 

23 Tentative revision of US. Office of Education Vocationai Education Bulle¬ 
tin 1, 1947, Sec. in, p. 1. 
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those followed by workers directly engaged in merchandising activi¬ 
ties, or in direct contact with buyer and seller, or in managing or oper¬ 
ating a commercial service. Federal aid is given for conducting classes 
in a vocational distributive subject or in a related distributive subject. 

A vocational distributive subject is one that involves a discussion or 
presentation of the specific working practices of the occupation for 
the purpose of increasing skills and acquiring technical knowledge; 
related subjects are those intended to enlarge vocational knowledge 
and understandings. Because business subjects, in many cases, meet 
these requirements, reimbursement may be made to teachers of book¬ 
keeping, arithmetic, typewriting, and other business subjects if they 
are related to the occupational needs of the students. Emphasis is 
placed upon coordination of instruction with job experience. 

Principles of organizing business-education courses. A few general 
trends and principles in organizing and administering business-educa¬ 
tion courses are: 

1. The aims and curricular offerings should be expanded in business 
education to include social and personal aims. 

2. The high school should not have any curricula designed primarily for 
specific vocational training. 

3. A social-studies background is essential in business education, as it is 
in any and all vocational education. 

4. All business-education courses which are primarily vocational should 
be placed in the last nvo years of high school. 

5. Typewriting and bookkeeping, because of their personal value, should 
be offered in the ninth and tench grades as electives, so the abilities can 
be used during high school and skill maintained by practice. 

6. The amount of credit in vocational subjects should be limited to about 
four units. 

These proposals, although contrary to the philosophy and principles 
of many vocational-curriculum builders, are not entirely incongruous 
with their practices and certainly are not antagonistic to the trends. 
If one views the curriculum as a whole and sees the need of social, 
scientific, mathematical, linguistic, and physical instruction, together 
with training in aesthetic appreciation, emotional stability, ethical 
character, recreation, and worthy use of leisure, the curriculum is al¬ 
ready full, and as mentioned before, ail these are basic to any vocation. 
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TRENDS IN ORGANIZING AND REORGANIZING 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL CURRICULA: 

COMPARATIVE 


In preceding chapters the authors presented their views as to what 
should be included in the high-school curriculum in order that the 
school might meet the needs of adolescents in modem society. The 
selection of these activities was based upon the goals established by 
society for the secondary school to achieve, the purposes of secondary 
education, and the peculiar characteristics of adolescents. These activi¬ 
ties were organized into a general curriculum of common experiences 
and elective activities of an academic and vocational nature. 

After the content of the curriculum has been selected, the next 
problem is that of organizing the activities for presentation and the 
determination of techniques of presenting them so that learning may 
proceed. The three large curricular phases, selection, organization, and 
presentation of materials, cannot be treated independently, for each 
one is based upon and depends upon the other. When one is modified, 
the others must be also. 

In order to determine the trends in organizing and reorganizing 
secondary-school curricula, it is necessary to compare present cur¬ 
ricula with those of the past. It is difficult, even with a knowledge of 
the genetic development of our present curriculum, to determine what 
the future content and organization will be. Limiting the comparison 
to schools of the United States prevents the influx of new ideas from 
other countries and encourages provincialism. There are many desir- 

409 
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able features of schools of other countries which the United States 
might borrow—ideas which would be unknown if their curricula were 
not studied. Also, before one can reorganize the curriculum, it is neces¬ 
sary for him to know how it was and is organized. 

In the present chapter, a comparison will be made between typical 
high-school curricula of the present and those of the Latin grammar 
school, the academy, and schools of several other countries. 


TYPICAL HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULA OF THE PRESENT 

It is almost impossible to typify the high-school curricula of the 
various high schools of the United States, for they are better character¬ 
ized by variety than by uniformity. It is easier to generalize by de¬ 
scribing the typical pupil with respect to courses pursued than the 
typical high school with respect to the courses offered. In the smaller 
high schools, there is usually a single curriculum composed mostly of 
subjects all pupils must pursue in order to acquire sufficient credits 
to graduate. The general pattern usually includes four years of Eng¬ 
lish, three or four of the social studies, two or three of science, and 
two of mathematics and a foreign-language course. In larger schools, 
these subjects are also offered, but in addition they offer a large num¬ 
ber of specialized courses such as botany, zoology, and electricity 
rather than general courses. Although the combined number of courses 
offered in all high schools of the United States is over 200, many of 
these are electives pursued by a small number of pupils. 

Subjects taken by a typical pupil in the seventh and eighth grades 

are: ' 

English 
Social studies 
Mathematics 

Health, safety, and physical education 

Science 

Music 

Art 

Home economics (girls) 

Industrial arts (boys) 

* Offerings and Enrollments in High School Snhjects, Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation, l94fr-50, U.S. Office of Education, 1951, Chap. V, pp. 26-28. 
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Subjects taken by a typical pupil in the last four years of high 
school are: 

English 

Social studies (usually American history, foreign histor)', and problems of 
government, social and economic) 

Science 

Commercial subjects 

Mathematics 

Home economics (girls) 

Industrial arts (boys) 

Health, safety, and physical education 
Music 

This typical pupil program does not indicate either the subjects 
which are required or the typical curriculum of high schools, but it 
does indicate that, regardless of what other subjects are offered, more 
pupils pursue these than others and more high schools offer these 
than others. 

It is not infrequent that in the small high school pupils have few 
or even no opportunities to elect any subject, for all are required for 
graduation. In such cases, the typical pupil program represents the 
typical offerings. 


TYPICAL HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULA COMPARED WITH THOSE OF 
THE LATIN GRAMMAR SCHOOL AND THE ACADEMY 

The typical pupil program of the high school differs markedly 
from that of its two predecessors, the Latin grammar school and the 
academy. In contrast with that of a Latin grammar school, the limited 
curriculum of a small high school is broad, related to present-day 
society, and built upon the needs of adolescent personalities. 

Curriculum of the Latin grammar school. Although the Latin gram¬ 
mar school was often spoken of as a single-subject school, since Latin 
was the chief subject, such others as ethics, history, and literature w ere 
taught. Pupils were also expected to read the Bible, attend church, and 
report on the sermons. Writing w’as sometimes taught in the grammar 
schools, as were English, Greek, and Hebrew. The “Grammar” of Lily 
and the “Colloquies” of Corderius w'ere common texts, although both 
of them had been written before 1550 . 
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College-entrance requirements at that time consisted of a thorough 
knowledge of Latin. Harvard required that one read classical Latin 
at sight, speak true Latin in verse and prose, and decline verbs and 
nouns in Greek. The requirement to speak Latin at Harvard was 
dropped in 1734. In Yale, Princeton, King’s College (later Columbia 
College), and William and Mary College, the requirements were simi¬ 
lar in requiring a knowledge of Latin. Thus, Latin was essential as a 
secondary-school subject for meeting college-entrance requirements. 

By 1750, new and more practical subjects were finding their way 
into the curriculum. Commercial subjects, such as records, business 
practices, accounting, English, composition, and mathematics, were 
introduced in spite of the fact that the school did not want new sub¬ 
jects. They were included by demand of the people. 

The school declined chiefly because of its narrow curriculum and 
narrow aims. It served only one class of people, and in one respect 
only—to prepare boys for college. America was beginning to break 
away from the influence of Europe, and education for girls was being 
demanded along with a more practical curriculum. Some of the parents 
of the children claimed, “We are too busy fighting Indians to be read¬ 
ing Greek and Latin.” Gradually English became the medium of ex¬ 
pression in colleges, and Latin was not needed, although colleges clung 
to the requirement. 

The decline of the school, which began in the eighteenth century 
and was about complete by 1800, was one of the effects of the growth 
of democratic ideals in America with respect to universal education. 
This ideal had been voiced in the Massachusetts Law of 1647, but the 
masses of people had not progressed so rapidly as their leaders. Few 
persons availed themselves of the opportunity to go to college after 
finishing the Latin grammar schools, and the course was thus criticized 
because they received no practical benefits from it. Those entering 
Harvard came largely from a few towns: Cambridge, Boston, Rox- 
bury, and Charlestown. Many towns did not send a single student to 
college from 1644 to 1700. In some places, they trained boys for col¬ 
lege when none was accessible. 

The influence of the Latin grammar school on present-day curric¬ 
ula is seen in the strong position Latin has held. However, this influence 
is declining in favor of more practical subjects. 
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Decline of the Latin school. By the close of the sixteenth century, 
the humanistic revival had spent itself, and the new learning in second- 
ary' education was exhausted in formal and meaningless routine, de¬ 
voted to the study of Latin grammar, Latin speech, and narrow reading 
in Latin.- The unrest came because of the extreme formalism and the 
fact that Latin did not advance learning. There was also a movement 
to ennoble the vernacular, which had been despised by scholars. French 
was accepted as a language of scholars by the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The schools were criticized on the grounds that they were 
neglecting matters of the everj'day world and w ere stressing memory 
and not judgment. 

The Latin school was in line for further criticism because of the 
development of the scientific movement, which w’as gaining strength 
in the sixteenth century and had nmch vigor in the next century. 
By the seventeenth century, scientific apparatus and principles had 
developed until one could engage in experimentation rather than 
speculation. Although the universities and the church w’ere reluctant 
to accept the movement, chairs in science w'ere started in Oxford in 
1619 and Cambridge in 1663. Scientific societies sprang up, and science 
along with more practical subjects was advocated for secondary 
schools instead of formal Latin. 

It w^as not until the middle of the seventeenth century that new 
schools including science appeared. Academies started in England 
but W'ere short-lived. The "humanistic revival" w'hich had ushered 
in the Latin schools was being replaced by the scientific movement. 
Tw'o new schools were started as a result of this movement: the 
ReaUchtile, or the "economic-mathematical real school,” in Germany 
(1747) and Franklin’s academy in America (1751). These are the only 
two schools which lived from the scientific period. At the same time 
the Latin grammar school continued to exist in America because of the 
colleges, W’hich required Latin for entrance. 

The need and desire for the type of courses offered in the academy 
had been felt for some time. The Latin school never was in favor with 
a large group in the population, and there w'as pressure to have a school 
which would teach the practical subjects. By 1732 the Gr^immar School 

21. L. Kandel, “History of Secondary Education,” pp. I28ff., Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1930. 
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of the City of New York taught a great range of subjects, including 
Latin, writing, mathematics, geography, bookkeeping, and navigation. 
Franklin’s academy was probably the first to bear the name, but it 
was not the first to have such a curriculum. Many private schools had 
long offered courses quite similar to those proposed by Franklin.® 

The curriculum of Franklin's academy. An excellent example of a 
school which was established by an outstanding leader, but which was 
not supported because it was too far ahead of its time, is found in 
Franklin’s academy, which was established at Philadelphia in 1751. He 
wished to place in the curriculum only modem subjects, but even the 
public-spirited men who lent their financial support were so imbued 
with the traditional curriculum of the Latin school that they thwarted 
his plans. They insisted on including learned languages, while Franklin 
wished to teach everything “useful and ornamental.” The curriculum 
included writing, drawing, arithmetic and accounts, geometry, astron¬ 
omy, English declamation, history, morality, religion, politics, ancient 
and modem languages, gardening, and agriculture. 

To establish and support the school, subscriptions were obtained and 
the city made donations. The appeal was made on the grounds that 
children should be educated at home rather than abroad, that the 
academy would meet the needs of public officers, since foreigners who 
were ignorant of American laws and customs were coming to America 
in vast numbers, and that it would prepare teachers for rural schools. 
The proposals for the school were completed in 1749, and the academy 
opened in 1751 with three schooIs-Latin, English, and Mathematics, 
each under its own master. Since from the start conditions favored 
the Latin master, it was not long before there was little similarity to 
Franklin’s original plan. English did not receive the important place 
intended for it and was ousted, being called “vulgar” by the Latinists. 
Although FrankUn’s academy failed in its original purpose, it was the 
forerunner of the academy movement. It later became the University 

of Pennsylvania. 

The curriculum of the Phillips' academies. Samuel Phillips, a judge, 
state senator, and lieutenant governor of Massachusetts, became the 
chief patron of an academy in Andover, Mass., which opened in 1778, 
and John Phillips, his uncle, estabUshed another in Exeter. N.H., m 

8R. F. Seybolt, Source Studies in American Colonial Education 
School, College of Education Bulletin 28, University of lUinois, 1925. pp. 
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1781. The aim of their academies was the “great aim and real business 
of living,” and the principal object was to promote true piety and 
virtue. The curriculum was broader than college-entrance require¬ 
ments, although it served that function. These schools represent the 
first real beginning of the academy movement. 

From their beginning, the academics were established for girls, who 
had no place in the Latin grammar school. Before this time, they at¬ 
tended writing school two days a week, and those who received a 
secondary education usually had a private tutor or went abroad. Girls 
were not admitted to the universities. 

The curriculum was broad, including almost all subjects which 
would meet the economic and social needs of the times, mainly be¬ 
cause it was not bound by college-entrance requirements. Various 
occupational groups, such as surveyors, teachers, merchants, and trades¬ 
men, received training in them. In order to attract students, instruc¬ 
tion was offered in any subject for which there was a demand. There 
were about 75 subjects taught in the academies of the state of New 
York in 1837,'* including various branches of mathematics, science, 
English, social studies, surveying, philosophy, law, ancient and mod¬ 
em languages, theology, business subjects, music, navigation, em¬ 
broidery, painting, and the principles of teaching. From 1787 to 1870, 
149 new subjects appeared in the academies of New York.® 

In contrast to the Latin grammar school, whose curriculum paral¬ 
leled that of the elementary school, the academy built upon the cur¬ 
riculum of the elementary school. It received pupils from the elemen¬ 
tary school and gave them a secondary education which fitted them 
for participation in the affairs of daily life or for entrance into college. 

The course was either three or four years in length. The classical 
curriculum was usually four years in length, while the English cur¬ 
riculum was three.® 

There were some student activities in the academies which enriched 
the curriculum to some extent. Literary societies, debates, and plays 
were stressed, and in order to encourage support, the public was often 

*Paul Monroe, “Principles of Secondary Education,” p. 58, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1916. 

“ E. P. Cubberley, “Public Education in the United States,” p. 187, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1919. 

® Kandel, op. rif., p. 399. 
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presented with lectures, festivals, school exhibits, literary programs, 
and plays. In those academies operated by churches, religious societies 
were quite common, and all students received instruction in the Bible. 

The curriculum and aims of the academies presented such a marked 
departure from those of the Latin grammar school that they account 
in part for their greater popularity, which attested to the fact that a 
classical-college-preparatory curriculum had made very little appeal 
to the masses of people. The colleges were rapidly expanding their en¬ 
trance requirements from Latin and Greek to the addition of geog¬ 
raphy (1807), algebra (1820), geometry (1844), and ancient history 
(1847).’ Much of the popularity of the academies arose from the fact 
that they made an effort to serve all classes of people and offer any 
course for which there was a demand. The academy movement reached 
its height about 1850 to 1860, when there were about six thousand 
schools. 

Curriculum of the first high schools. The curriculum of the first 
high school, established in Boston in 1821, was based on an analysis of 
what might fit one for active life and work, whether mercantile or 
mechanical. It was built upon and was an extension of the elementary 
school and required that pupils, to be admitted, must be well acquainted 
with reading, writing, English grammar, and arithmetic “as far as 

simple proportion.” 

The school was for boys exclusively, and the term was three years. 
The curriculum included composition, declamation, logic, literature, 
algebra, geometry, mensuration, plane geometty, navigation, geog¬ 
raphy, surveying, natural, moral, and political philosophy, and ancient, 

modem, and United States history. 

Although the high school selected the best features of the Latin 
grammar school and the academy, before 1910 the curriculum had be¬ 
come formalized, with emphasis upon literary and academic subjecK 
and with college preparation the chief end in view. The offerings of 
a typical high school as revealed by the percentage of pupils pur¬ 
suing various courses followed the pattern shown in Table 16; Latin, 
algebra, rhetoric, and history were pursued by more pupils than was 
any other subject. Greek, French, trigonometry, astronomy, chem¬ 
istry, geology, and psychology were offered by 1895, but t ey were 
not ve^ popular. These subjects, with the exception of four sciences, 

7 Wd. 
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TdbU 16. PopuLjrity of Sui^jecis in High Schools for the Period ISS^J * 



T'rtr'CC'e 

• 

of 

U-n. 

... 43.97 

. 

... 11.40 

.\lrebra. 

... 54.27 

G«cc:e:rr. 

... 25.34 

Phases. 


Physca] noerx^hj... 

... 13.89 

PhvsiclocT. 

19.95 

Rhetor c. 

... 31.05 

Hi>rorT. 

... 34.33 


* Kfpert otf tbe U&hed S^res Ccesaisiiaoer oL EifyiSis. l^ld. VoL II, p. 4$T. 


namely, bocanv, zoolog^•. mereo^olog^^ and ph%-siogTaphy. included all 
the subjects recommended by the Committee of Ten for inclusion in 
the four fundamental curricula at that time. 

By 1S98, English literature and ci^*ics had appeared, and, by 1910. 
Spanish. zoolog\*, botany, agriculrure, and domestic economy u ere 
reported as offered. General biolosrv', industrial and manual trainin<i. 
draviing. bookkeeping, and vocal music uere added to the list in 
1915.® ' 

In 1922, the offerings in high schools reported to the L’.S. O^ce of 
Education had more than doubled the list reported for 1915. the chief 
additions being in the lields of social studies, commercial subjects, and 
industrial arts. In 1928. 156 subjects were reported to the U.S. Office 
of Education. By 1934, there were 206 subjects; and in 1949. when the 
most recent sur\-ey was made, 2-4 subjects were beine offered in hich 
schools of the United States.* 

One caimot conclude from the increased number of subjects offered 
that the curriculum increased proportionately, for many of the sub¬ 
jects reported in 1900 as single subjects, such as histor\*. were sub- 
dinded later into many specific courses. There is revealed however, a 
great expansion in offerings. 

*Cari A. Jessax, Offerii^ and Registratksis in High School Subjects, L*-S. 
Office of Education Builcan tf, 1958, p, 1. 

* Bie nnia l Sorvey of Education, op. p. 109. 
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THE CURRICULA OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF OTHER COUNTRIES 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 

A single type of school system in the United States is not so desir¬ 
able perhaps as a variety of types, for that which is best suited to one 
part of the country would not necessarily meet the needs in another 
part. Progress is made through experimentation and variation. New 
ideas and practices can be introduced in the school system, and, by 
means of a careful evaluation of the outcomes and by comparison 
and contrast with other systems, good and bad elements can be de¬ 
tected and rejected, retained, or modified. These comparisons should 
not be limited to the schools of our own country, but should extend 
to those of others. 

The purpose of comparative education is not to judge school sys¬ 
tems of other countries, nor should comparisons be made on a good- 
better-best basis. Similarities and differences should be noted and the 
systems analyzed and examined, but not necessarily evaluated. We 
lack universal standards for attempting the latter, and if judgments 
are made, one is inclined to use the school of his own country as his 
criterion. 

The secondary schools of various countries serve different purposes, 
but even if two nations have accepted the same educational goals, a 
pattern of curricular activities which would achieve them in one 
country would not necessarily be efficacious in another. Such factors 
as the character of the people, the geographical location of the coun¬ 
try, the topography, the climate, the traditions, culture, religion, social 
standards, wealth, and occupation of the people, together with political 
and economic relations with other nations, are influential not only in 
determining the direction of the educational goals and philosophy of 
the nation but also in determining the type of curriculum most efficient 
in achieving them. There is a reciprocal relationship between schools 
and the political and social order of a country. Society will determine 
the type of schools; at the same time, the schools may be instrumental 
in creating, changing, or perpetuating the social order. 

Secondory-scfiool curricula of Russia, The curriculum of the typical 
secondary school of Russia resembles that of the United States. 

The curriculum of the secondary schools of the cities is based on 
that approved by the people’s Commissariats of Education of the Re- 
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publics. A Standard curriculum places emphasis upon native language 
and literature, mathematics, and manual labor. In addition, foreign 
languages, history, geography, physics, biology, chemistry, music, 
drawing, physical culture, and military drill are included.’® 

The curriculum in 1938 included 20 required subjects, or “disci¬ 
plines.” As contrasted with the old Russian Gy7wiiisiw>iy the curricu¬ 
lum omitted completely the study of Latin, Greek philosophy, and 
religious catechism and stressed science and mathematics. There were 
no electives being offered and no differentiated courses for special 
groups." Reforms made during the period 1943 to 1945 liberalized 
the requirements by making more provision for special interests 
through extracurricular and extramural activities as well as through 
the introduction of voluntary classes. The election of courses depends 
upon the wishes of pupils, and they may be in literature, history, 
mathematics, geography, music, drawing, manual training, and physi¬ 
cal culture.’^ 

The public-school system is alike in all parts of Russia. At the age of 
seven, a child enters the elementary school, which is free, universal, 
and compulsory for four years in rural and seven in urban communi¬ 
ties. The first four years of the 7-year school are identical with the 
work in the rural school. After the 7-year school, the pupil may enter 
the eighth class in one of the complete, or lO-year, secondary schools 
or the secondary vocational school. The latter gives a three-year course 
in agriculture and industry and a normal-school or medical-school 
course for surgeons’ assistants. The 7-ycar school, together with the 
3-year secondary school, is called the complete, or 10-year, secondary 
school. A diagram of the system is shown in Fig. 19. 

Russia still retains examinations at the end of the 4-, 7-, and 10-year 
school. Any who pass these examinations may enter the next higher 
institution, regardless of social origin or parents. Before 1940, all ele¬ 
mentary and secondary schools were free. In 1940, fees were intro¬ 
duced for all save needy students with ability. Free tuition was abol- 

“A. Pinkevich, “Science and Education in the U5.S.R.,” p. 39. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, 1935. 

“ Alexander Efron, Current Trends in Soviet Secondary Education, Educa¬ 
tional Forum, 3 (March, 1939), pp. 291-292. 

“Eugene Medynsky, Education in the Soviet Union, EducathttaJ Forum, 9 
(March, 1945), pp. 285-288. 
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ished because it was believed to be no longer necessary and because 
the war effort was too costly.” 

With the exception of those receiving gold and silver medals on 
graduation from secondary schools, applicants to the universities must 



Fig. 19. The Russian school system. (Drawn from data presented by Martena T. 
Sasnett, “Educational Systems of the World,” p. 693, University of &uthern Cali¬ 
fornia Press, Los Angeles, 1952.) 

take entrance examinations. The universities are essentially vocational 
schools, and each has a specific definite function. They are not like 
the liberal-arts colleges in the United States. The main types are the 
institute, the university, and the industrial or engineering academy, 
the institutes being the most common. The universities train specialists 
in philosophy and the social and natural sciences and teachers for these 
subjects. The others train engineers. 

18 George S. Counts, Recent Changes in Soviet Education, EducattoTud Forwn, 
10 (May, 1946), pp. 423-436. 
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Secondary education in France. The traditional type of secondary 
education in France is strongly classical. For years, educational leaders 
believed in organizing a secondary-school curriculum based on the 
disciplinary values of subjects rather than on utilitarian values. Their 
views were summarized in the following statement: “Classical culture 
is the basis of our literature, of our arts, of our history, and of all of our 
national traditions. It has been the leaven of the genius of France. It 
is the school of thought that liberates and defines.” “ The modernists 
opposed these views and have constantly attempted to introduce mod¬ 
ern subjects into the curriculum. Until recently, regardless of all 
attempts at various times to change the French ideal of liberal educa¬ 
tion, France has still clung to it. Even in recent reforms, the term 
culture generale is retained, but the method of attaining it has been 
changed. 

Refortm of 1937. The law of 1937 which further modernized edu¬ 
cation in France was passed because of the effort of Jean Zay, Minister 
of Education. The provisions of this law were as follows: private 
preparatory schools of all types were abolished, making a common 
elejuentary school of seven years the same for all. The school system 
was divided into nvo divisions called the “first level” and the “second¬ 
ary level.” 

The first level was divided into three parts: (1) the elementary 
school, (2) the raised elementary school, and (3) the continuation 
school. At the end of the fifth year, candidates for the secondar\' 
school and those desiring to continue in the raised school took the 
examination for the certificat ePetudes prnuaires elhmntaires. The 
raised elementary school was similar to the vocational school of the 
United States. It consisted of a three-year curriculum of broad aca¬ 
demic subjects and offered courses in various vocational fields. The 
continuation school was obligatory for all students who did not enroll 
in either the raised primary school or the secondary schools.*® 

There are nvo main secondary schools of France, the lycee and 
the college. The lycees are maintained by the central government, 
the latter by the local municipal authorities. The nvo are alike in cur- 

Kandel, op. cit., p. 205. 

*®H. Nabholz, Reform of the Secondary Schools of Germany and France, 
School and Society, 47 (Jan. 8, 1938), p. 56. 
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ricula, methods, and teachers, although the lycees are fewer in 
number. 


French educators, during the occupation by the Nazis, made plans 
for educational reforms when they should be liberated. They recog¬ 
nized the following defects of the existing system: 


1 . Lack of ardculation between the different levels. They had been con¬ 
sidered discrete divisions serving independent purposes. 

2. Lack of equality of opportunity. Even with the abolition of fees, 
parents of the laboring classes felt that secondary education was not for 
their children. 

3. Overemphasis on examinations to the detriment of true learning. This 
situation led to a rigid course of study and the practice of cramming, which 
created no genuine interests and left too short a time for the development 
of character. 

4. Lack of flexibility in the curriculum.'® 

5. Failure of the curriculum to be in harmony with the social structure 
or to be in keeping with the economic and social evaluation. 

The New Plan. In the light of these criticisms, a new plan of educa¬ 
tion was devised with the following features: 

1. Equality of opportunity for all and the natural right of each individual 
to attain his fullest development. 

2. The creation of a common school system with a continuous line 
through three levels, without any social distinctions and with provision for 
general and vocational education according to interest and ability. 

3. Selection to be based on ability rather than on any social factor, by 
making provision for poor but capable students to meet financial needs in 
attending both the secondary schools and the universities. 

4. Transfer from one division to another based on previous school record 

rather than on examinations. 

5. Flexibility of curriculum rather than rigidity. 

6. A two-track system; subjects common to all (“common trunk ) and 
optional subjects. 

The plan includes a common primary school up to the age of U. At 
this age, aU enter the first cycle of the secondary school, which is free 
and compulsory up to the age of 15. This is the exploratory an 
orientation stage. Students may then enter the second cycle of the 

1® I. L. Kandel, Proposals for the Reform of Education in France, Educational 
Forum, 10 (March, 1946), pp. 303-310. 
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secondary school and remain to the age of 18. This cycle leads to the 
university. Those who do not pursue the second cycle must pursue 
part-time education up to the age of 18 (see Fig. 20). 

The orientation period includes French, mathematics, history, and 
one foreign language. The upper division permits students to elect 
three types of subjects: classical, modem, and technical. The classical 
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Fic. 20. Secondary education in France. [Drawn from data presented by Georges 
Emile Roger, Educational Reforms in France since the War, Ediicatio7ial Forwn^ 
14 (May, 1950), pp. 453-442, and Martena T. Sasnetc, “Educational Systems of 
the World,” p. 262, University of Southern California Press, Los Angeles, 1952.] 


stresses Latin; the modem, mathematics and science; and the techni¬ 
cal, vocational subjects. The divisions are flexible, and transfer from 
one to the other has been made easy.^^ 

Secone/ory schools of Germany. The secondary schools of Germany 
furnished an example of a parallel system; that is, various schools were 
established on the same educational level which consisted of com¬ 
parable courses but were designed for special classes or groups. The 
three traditional types were the Gyrtmashirn, Realgyrmasium, and 

A. M. Desaint Blanquat, Educational Reform in France, Educational Forum, 
12 (November, 1947), pp. 75-84; and Geoiges Emile Roger, Educational Reforms 
in France since the War, Educational Forum, 14 (May, 1950), pp. 453 - 442 . 
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Oberreahchule, which were nine-year schools built upon a common 
elementary school of four years (the Grundschule) . Each of these 
schools had six-year counterparts: the Progynmasium, Realprogyfn- 
nasium^ and Realschitle. 

During the Republic, two new types of schools were added, the 
Deutsche Oberschule and the Aufbauschule, and various combinations 
of these which had sprung up experimentally before and after the 
First World War.^® There were 80 types of schools before the re¬ 
forms of 1936-38.^* These various types of schools were developed 
to meet the needs and educational desires of social groups or organi¬ 
zations. Pupils who entered them pursued the course offered, as con¬ 
trasted with the French and American systems of entering a school 
and selecting a course. These schools were entered at the ages of nine 
or ten after a three- or four-year elementary-school training, and 
once a school was selected, transfer to another was difficult and not 
frequently practiced. 

The oldest school, and the one with the greatest prestige, was the 
Gyrnnaslinn^ a school stressing Latin and Greek, through which 
medium the culture of modem civilization was studied historically. 
In the Realgymnasiumy more emphasis was placed on modem lan¬ 
guages, mathematics, and science, French and English being the chief 
modem languages. Neither Greek nor Latin was taught in the Ober- 
realschulcy which required modem languages and stressed mathematics 
and sciences. 

Of the two new types of schools developed by the Republic, the 
Aufbauschule and the Deutsche Oberschule, the former, a sbc-year 
school, was established in small towns to afford an opportunity for 
gifted children to attain a secondary education under home influ¬ 
ence. The curriculum was similar to that of the Oberrealschule or the 
Deutsche Oberschule. It more closely resembled the comprehensive 
high school in the United States than any of the German schools and 
spread even to cities. 

The Deutsche Oberschule, nine years in length, was a further at¬ 
tempt to popularize secondary education. The emphasis was on Ger- 

18 1. L. Kandel, Secondary Education, Educational Forum, 3 (May, 1939), 

^’isTheodor WUhelm. Scholars or Soldiers? International Educational Revtew, 
7 (1939), pp. 81-102. 
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man history and literature, and it recognized the arts, philosophy, 
economics, law, and religion, which was a part of the curriculum of 
all secondary schools. 

After finishing the four-year Gnindschule, or the common elemen¬ 
tary school, those not entering one of the secondary schools attended 
the Mittelschule. This school was six years in length and charged 
tuition. Although separate schools were established for boys and girls, 
some coeducational schools were established. They offered no foreign 
language, but a general curriculum and vocational training. The school 
was not popular, partly because there were numerous trade schools 
in w hich pupils could be trained, and because it did not give the gradu¬ 
ates privileges granted by the secondary schools. As its name implies, 
it was a school midway between the Gmndschule and the second- 
ar)’ school, designed for those wishing a practical education prepar¬ 
ing for commerce, agriculture, or intermediate positions in adminis¬ 
trative and industrial enterprises.-® 

The Refonfis of 1936 aiid 1938. The reforms of 1956 and 1958 made 
two radical changes in the school system: the number of types was 
reduced to two, and the school period was shortened one year. This 
w’as done because the German four-year plan called for army officers 
and new men in the professions. This meant that the nine-year sec¬ 
ondary schools became eight-year schools. Since girls were not so 
affected, their schools carried on as before.-^ The new system called 
for four years of elementary education in the Grundsclnilc and an 
eight-year secondary system. 

Since the Second World War, Germany has had several types of 
school systems because of the four zones into which she has been 
divided and occupied: British, Russian, French, American. Educa¬ 
tional changes in the American zone will be described. 

Reco7mHaidatiom of the V.S. Educational Missiori. At the close of 
the Second World War, most German schools were closed, many 
school buildings were in ruins, and teaching staffs were gone. One 
of the first tasks of the Military Government was to open schools. By 

*** Stephen P. Gibot, Secondary Education in Germany, France, England, and 
Denmark, Harvard Bulletins in Education iS, Harvard Univercicy Press, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., 1930. p. 7. 

Hans Nabholz, The Reincroduction of the Twelve-year Sccondarj’ School 
Period in Germany, School and Society, 46 (April, 1957), pp. 549-550. 
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the fall of 1945, most elementary, a large number of secondary, and 
some vocational schools had opened. Emergencies to be met were 
finding and training teachers, repairing buildings, and securing mate¬ 
rials. 

In 1946, an appraisal of the school situation was made by a group 
known as the U.S. Educational Mission to Germany. After studying 
the school system, the following recommendations were made: 

1. All children should stay together in the elementary schools for six 
years and not be divided by sex, social class, or vocational intentions. 

2. The secondary schools should be organized into a unified system. 

3. All should be tuition free. 

4. Differentiation should be provided by a system of core subjects and 
electives rather than in separate schools. 

5. The curriculum should be made more practical and have less academic 
traditions which are remote from life. 

6. School life should provide for democratic living. 

7. Vocational education should be revised so that pupils will pursue 
social studies and cultural subjects as well as vocational subjects. 

8. Since German youth must make vocational choices at the age of four¬ 
teen, guidance should be stressed and the techniques of guiding and coun¬ 
seling improved. Aptitude tests should accompany judgments of teachers 
and parents in counseling with students concerning vocational choices. In 
the past, objective measures for either instruction or guidance have been 
absent from German schools, and group-standardized tests have been used 
very little. 

Educational changes are being made in Germany which are in 
keeping with these general principles. Reforms are being made not so 
much on a national as on a local level. Many cities and states are 
changing their school systems, but the progress made in Bremen 

seems to be the most outstanding. 

The new system in Bremen is like that of the United States.®® It 
is a 6-6 plan, that is, six years of elementary, Grundschule^ and six 

22 David Segel, Evaluation and Guidance in German Schools, School Life, 30 
(October, 1947), pp. 15-18; Bess Goodykoontz, U.S. Educational Mission Report, 
School Life, 30 (October, 1947), pp. 10-12. Other articles concerning the repon 
are published in the same issue. See also Bess Goodykoontz, Teachers an 

Children in German Schools, School Life, 29 (July, 1947), pp. 3-6. 

23 Fred H. Tone and Hans Waringhoff. The Bremen School Reform. Educ - 

tioTul Forum, 14 (March, 1950), pp. 331-337. 
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years of secondary, Oberschiik. The city has eliminated tuition fees 
and made secondary education open to all; and all schools lead to the 
universities. All pupils are required to attend school for nine years plus 
three years of part-time schooling. 

The secondary school is divided into four branches as a method of 
making provision for various types of pupils. One branch has three 
years of school plus three years of part-time vocational schooling, 
which is elected by 90 per cent of all youth. The ne.xt branch is simi¬ 
lar save for four years of schooling, and two other branches call for 
si.x years of secondary education either of a vocational or of an aca¬ 
demic nature. The curriculum of each branch is modem, and each 
places greater stress on education for community life than did pre¬ 
vious curricula of Gemian schools. 

Secondary schools in England. As contrasted with the schools of 
France and Gemiany, which have strong central control, the schools 
of England encourage local initiative. 

The national government of England took little or no interest in a 
state system of education before the twentieth century. Before that 
time, die education of youth was left to the Church, local initiative, or 
private undertakings. The philosophy of the Englishman was that the 
education of his children was a matter of personal and private concern, 
and not a function of the state, and in this matter he did not wish to 
be disturbed. Education was considered a class privilege, and the state 
was indifferent in the matter. 

Before 1900, secondary schools were maintained almost wholly at 
private expense, and each had its own preparatory department. Many 
of the private schools, knoum as “public” schools, are several centuries 
old, one of them having been founded as early as 1382. They are 
known as “public” schools because they were privately endowed for 
the good of the public. They are private in our meaning of the term 
since they charge tuition and are privately controlled. They are still 
mostly for the upper classes, since the tuition is high and few can 
afford to pay it. 

For the laboring and lower classes, free elementary schools which 
led to a higher education were maintained. They were supported 
by the churches and by societies for the promotion of CMstian 
knowledge. After 1870, they were given some aid by the government. 
Although the two systems were similar in curricula and equipment. 
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they were widely separated by social differences and distinctions. 
The two systems were developed mostly in cities, few schools being 
established elsewhere.*^ 

The Fisher Act of 1918 extended educational opportunities and 
increased the government’s part in the system. It provided for free 
places in secondary schools for those who had ability but lacked 
funds, extended compulsory education to the age of fourteen, and 
provided for secondary courses in academic and vocational subjects. 

The Great Public Schools. The best-known schools of England are 
the great public schools, some of which were established during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and are the oldest and most time- 
honored of all secondary schools. Although there are now about fifty, 
nine are much older and better-known than the others. The better- 
known of these are Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Shrewsbury, Flar- 
row, Rugby, Merchant Taylors’, Charterhouse, and St. Paul’s. They 
are rich in customs and traditions, maintain a high degree of scholar¬ 
ship, and enjoy a high degree of prestige which has remained un¬ 
changed for many years. They are exclusive, and since each enrolls 
450 to 700 pupils, places in them are often difficult to obtain. Tuition 
fees are high, Eton and Winchester charging the highest of all. 
The fees usually include maintenance and lodging since all of them 
are boarding schools divided into houses over which there is a head¬ 
master. Teachers and headmasters are well paid and are selected from 

the best scholars from the universities. 

The curricula are classical, Latin and foreign languages holding 
a prominent position. Two languages other than English are required 
of all pupils. Other subjects are mathematics, science, refigion, and 
philosophy. Examinations are the basis of all promotions, which are 
made every half year. At the age of sixteen, coliege-entrance examina¬ 
tions are taken although the students remain in the pubUc schools for 
two or three additional years specializing before going on to the uni¬ 
versity. The buildings are old, but the equipment is modern, consisting 
of science laboratories, modem dormitories, gymnasiums, and work¬ 
shops.^® 

2*1. L. Kandel, “History of Secondary Education,” pp. 282ff., Houghton 

Mifflin Company, Boston, 1930. 

25 Cabot, op. cit., pp. 61-66. 
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These schools still cling to many old customs and traditions in the 
way of living, dress, and school government and still spend much 
time in playing games and entering into sports. Through the games 
and sports, true sportsmanship, cooperation, character, honesty, and 
unselfishness are developed. It has been said that many of England’s 
battles have been fought and won on the playgrounds of these schools, 
for the majority of the boys enter professions or become statesmen. 
In fact they are about the only open roads to positions in the army, 
navy, Parliament, or public life. They are considered the training 
ground of leaders and statesmen. 

Although scholarship is stressed, it is not emphasized so much as in 
the French and German schools. “Good form” is the keynote in the 
public schools. Thus it is better form to take classics than science, and 
since character training is one of the chief aims, all things developing 
character are considered good form. It is good form to do certain 
disagreeable tasks or take certain subjects. 

The public schools have greatly influenced the other secondary 
schools in their traditional adherence to classical curricula, although 
most of the progressive and modern subjects are found in the munici¬ 
pal and county schools. They still maintain their prestige, although it 
is slightly lessened owing to the fact that entrance to these schools is 
gained mostly by paying fees, while, in the publicly supported schools, 
one-fourth to one-half the pupils are selected on the basis of ability; 
as a result, the public schools are no longer considered to have a 
monopoly of all the superior ability of the nation. 

The schools established by the county and borough councils are 
known as council schools. Their chief function is to prepare boys for 
the universities, but only a few of the graduates enter the universities. 
This domination of the curriculum by the universities is due to the 
examinations set by them. It is criticized in that it sets a curriculum of 
the same type for all who attend. 

Reorganization in Englatid since the Second World War. The edu¬ 
cational reforms introduced through the Education Act of 1944 and 
placed in operation in April, 1945, were a part of a thorough social 
reform in all aspects of life brought to a climax by the war. The 
changes made in Northern Ireland, Scotland, England, and Wales 
showed the same general aim: the fullest possible democratization. In 
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England this meant (1) bringing education within the reach of all; 
(2) providing for the individual by offering a great variety of sub¬ 
jects to suit various ages, aptitudes, and abilities; and (3) integrating 
the divisions so as to unify primary, secondary, and further education. 

Local authorities were given initiative, but all came under the 
Minister of Education, who replaced the President of the Board of 
Education. Counties and county boroughs are the only authority for 
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education and are responsible for all forms. Even the private schools 
come under state supervision, and the Minister may close one if it 
should drop below required standards. The great public schools are 

under contract with the government. 

The new act changed the structure, dividing the system into three 

stages: (1) primary up to the age of 12, which is compulsory for all, 
(2) secondary from the ages of 12 to 19, and (3) further education. 
The secondary division was made compulsory to the age of 15, and 
part-time education was required to the age of 18 for those who di 
not continue to the universities (see Fig. 21). It was planned to raise 
the compulsory age to 16, but in 1951 it did not appear this would 
become a reality.“« Secondary schools of all types, grammar, modem, 

H. Dobinson, The Present Status of the EngUsh Modem Schools, 
tional Forum, 15 (March, 1951), pp. 261-270. 
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and technical, are to be on a parity, which will be difficult to achieve 
because of the strong English tradition.^^ 

Nondenominational religious instruction is to be compulsory in all 
schools, save in the Church schools, where it may be denominational. 
Medical attention is given free, as well as lunches and daily milk and 
care and education for afflicted children. 

The act provides also for a new school, the “county college,” which 
will provide general rather than technical education. Attendance in 
this school is required at least one day a week of all who do not con¬ 
tinue in the secondary schools. As yet its scope and purpose are not 
definite. The public schools are to be retained, notwithstanding their 
high fees which range from $700 to $1,200 a year, and they may pur¬ 
sue a kind of separate system of education, for it is claimed that this 
t)'pe is still needed for some boys because it suits their abilities and 
aptitudes.*® 

Modem Schools. According to Dobinson of the University of 
Reading, England, the modem schools are the most interesting in 
English education.*® They enroll pupils from the ages of 11 to 15, 
though some are e.xtended beyond this age. The first few years are 
devoted to general education: English, history, geography, mathe¬ 
matics, science, religious instruction, and some foreign languages. 
They give remedial work in the three R’s and instruction in handi¬ 
crafts, cookery, and needlecraft. In all schools, music and art are 
taken. 

The last two years more choices are permitted, and the program is 
less general. Such courses are offered as agriculture, commerce, dis¬ 
tributive trades, motor engineering, printing, home nursing, and do¬ 
mestic science. Of the 3,000 modem schools in existence, only 1,383 
are coeducational, and, in these, separate classes are maintained for boys 
and girls. 

These schools enroll about 70 per cent of all English children at¬ 
tending publicly maintained secondary schools, and about 90 per cent 

** Sir Frederick Qark, Recent Reforms in English Tradition, Edrtcational 
Forum, 11 (March, 1947), pp. 289-294; and H. C. Dent, Reconstruction in Great 
Britain, Educational Forum, 9 (May, 194J), pp. J95-399. 

J. F. Wolfenden, Public Schools and State Education in Britain, Educationai 
Forum, 12 (November, 1947), pp. 31-34. 

Dobinson, loc. cit. 
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of all youth who attend secondary schools are enrolled in publicly 
supported ones.®® 

Secondary educafion in Italy. In 1939, reforms in the Italian school 
system were designed to bring together more closely the school sys¬ 
tem administered by the Ministry of National Education and the 
physical, military, and political training given by the organizations 
directly connected with parts of the National Fascist party. Attend¬ 
ing school constituted a part of the regular service to the state of all 
youth of Italy. Attendance was obligatory between the ages of 4 and 
21 . Beginning at the age of 4, all youth attended school to the age of 
14. If the youth no longer attended a formal school, he took part in 
the activities of the Italian Youth of the Littorio until he was 21. 

The school system was divided into sLx orders: elementaiy% middle, 
higher, university, artistic schools, and schools for women. The ele¬ 
mentary order consisted of the maternal school from the ages of 4 
to 6, which was compulsory; the elementary school of three years 
from ages 6 to 9; the school of labor of two years from the ages of 
9 to 11; and the artisan school, a three-year division, from the ages of 
11 to 14. 

The middle school (scuola media) had a three-year curriculum for 
those preparing for different types of schools in the higher order. The 
vocational schools paralleled this division and led to technical schools. 

The higher order (secondary education) included four five-year 
schools: classical lyceum, scientific lyceum, teachers’ institute, and 
commercial technical institute; and four four-year schools: the agri¬ 
culture institute, industrial institute, institute for geometricians, and 
nautical institute. There were also, on this level, schools for women: 
a three-year institute followed by a two-year school to train teachers 
for the instituto ferntninile. 

Entrance from the higher order (secondary schools) to the uni¬ 
versities was on the basis of examinations, save in the colleges of law, 
political science, and letters and philosophy. Entrance into the faculty 
of education could be made only from the teachers institute and then 
by examination. This required, in some cases, an early selection of a 
vocation. Those divisions of the secondary school having only four- 

80 H. C. Dent, What English Modern Schools Are Doing, Educational Forutfi, 
17 (March, 1953), pp. 261-268. 
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year courses could prepare students only for similar types of work on 
the university level, and they were admitted then on the basis of an 
examination.®^ 

Reorgitnization m Italy since the Second World War. The major 
postwar problems of Italy were those pertaining to: 

1. An impoverished nation. Educational problems could not be solved 
until the material necessities of life were provided. 

2. Obsolete textbooks. All old texts were full of Fascist ideas which re¬ 
quired that they must be rewritten, cutting out all traces of Fascist indoc¬ 
trination. This involved also the task of printing and distributing them. 

3. Lack of trained teachers. In the past, most of the teachers had only a 
smattering of liberal education and even less of practical and professional. 
The need is for teachers with more liberal education and more training 
in the humanities. 

The school system is being reorganized in the following manner: 

The elementary system extends from ages 6 to 14; the secondar)' 
system, from ages 11 to 18. Pupils may enter secondary schools at 
the ages of 11 or 14. The secondary division consists of eight types: 
the middle school or connecting link betxveen the elementary and the 
lower-grade secondary school, the classical g)’mnasium lyceum, scien¬ 
tific lyceum, the normal institute, and three types of technical insti¬ 
tutes. Pupils select the school which helps prepare them for a chosen 
career. There are 1,200 secondary schools which are under the con¬ 
trol of the government and which arc tuition free. 

The middle-school curriculum, which is the only school most of 
the pupils attend, leads to the lyceums and institutes. It stresses reli¬ 
gion, Italian, Latin, one foreign language, history, geography, mathe¬ 
matics, drawing, and physical education. It is similar to a junior high 
school in the United States in many respects. 

The Folk School of Denmark. The most outstanding school of Den¬ 
mark is the Folk School (or Danish Folk High School), which is a 

«I. L. Kandel, Education in Italy, Educational Forwn, 4 {Januar\\ 1940) 
pp, 20^213. 

” Lawrence H. Battistini, Italy’s Educational Crisis, Educational Forwn, 10 
(March, 1946), pp. 317-325. 

« Howard R. Marraro, Post War Education in Italy, Educational Forum, 15 
(May, 1951), pp. 471-478. 
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part of the system for the folk, or common people, as contrasted with 
a distinct system paralleling it for those planning to attend college. 

The Folk School is an excellent example of a curriculum for young 
people built not on books and subjects but upon the very processes 
of the hves of youth. It is a school for rural youth and adults between 
the ages of 18 and 30, although the average age of students is 20 to 21 
years. Its aims are to make Danish culture a powerful element in the 
minds of the young and to dignify and vitahze rural hfe. It is usually 
small and located in rural areas. Since a practical and vocational edu¬ 
cation has been received just previously, the curriculum contains both 
cultural and practical subjects. It aims to promote the welfare of 
society and give knowledge of and create a devotion to Denmark. 
The philosophy of the Folk School is based on that of Nikolaj Grundt- 
vig, who felt that “not until the elementary school period and the 
restless years of adolescence had been passed, not until after the life 
questions had been asked and the young people had experienced 
something of the realities and hardships of existence through work, 
would they be receptive to those higher ideals which were the very 
basis of his whole plan.” ** This feature of postponing secondary 
education until after the period of adolescence is the most unique 
feature of the Danish schools. Although the high schools have always 
adhered to Grundtvig’s ideas and have never become technical schools, 
agricultural and technical schools, embodying his principles, have 
grown up all over Denmark. 

The Danish Folk School is unique in other respects. As contrasted 
with those whose curricula are designed to prepare youth for college 
or prepare them for service to the state, the Folk School exists to 
awaken personalities and develop responsibility. Few lessons are taught 
from textbooks, which determine the course of study in most schools. 
In lieu of this, an instructor lectures an hour or so each day and the 
rest of the time is spent in social-civic activities and in receiving an¬ 
swers to questions which are considered more important than a pre¬ 
viously determined body of subject matter. No marks are given, 
examinations are not employed, and no one is graduated. The belief 
is that the community is the true educational institution. The schools 

Cabot, op. at., p. 87. Reprinted by pennission of the President and Fellows 
of Harvard College. 
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help young people become intelligent, independent individuals, who 
accept their full share of the constructive tasks of civilization.®* 

Before attending the Folk School, the majority of children of the 
common classes attend an elementary school (Folkeskole) for eight 
years beginning at the age of 6. From the ages of 14 to 18, pupils do 
not attend a full-time day school, but a continuation school. During 
this period, much of their time is spent on farms learning agriculture 
or skilled trades through practical experience. After attaining the age 
of 18, they may enter the Folk School. It is open to boys in the winter 
and girls in the summer. There are not many of these schools in Den¬ 
mark, but they have been increasing in number since the first one 
was established in 1844. They are subsidized by the government and 
charge fees, but these may be reduced for worthy students according 
to financial circumstances.*® 

The schools for the other classes begin at the age of 6 in preparatory 
classes of five years leading to the middle school with a four-year 
course. At the age of 15, a pupil may either complete the middle 
school {Melloinskole) by taking an extra year in the Real Klasse, or 
he may enter a Gy?nnammi for three years. The Gyvmashttn offers 
three courses, the classical, the mathematics-science, and the modem 
languages. The student is then eligible to enter a university. 

Mexico. Public secondary education was unknown in Mexico prior 
to 1910, and growth has been slow since then. In 1926, there were only 
four free, public secondary schools, enrolling 3,860 students. In 1951, 
the number had increased to 454 schools, with 61,629 students. New 
schools are being established to meet the needs of increasing numbers 
who desire secondary education. 

Secondary education is built upon a six-year elementary school. 
Students who continue their education enroll in a three-year second¬ 
ary school. This division was formerly a college-preparatory school, 
but since the majority of graduates did not continue formal schooling, 
the program of the three-year school was changed and a two-year 
school added to prepare youth for college. 

®»J. K. Hart, “Light from the North,’* pp. llff., Henry Holt and Companv. 
Inc., New York, 1927. ^ ' 

“Uffe Grosen, “The Danish Folk High School," pp. l-io. Association of High 
Schools and Agriculture Schools of Denntark. 
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All education in Mexico, with the exception of the universities, 
comes under the direction of the Ministry of Education, which con¬ 
structs curricula and establishes requirements for promotions and 
graduations. Courses of study prepared by the Ministry are used as 
guides. Considerable freedom is permitted in presenting subject mat¬ 
ter and units of instruction. The work of each year, divided into units, 
may be developed in any manner the teacher desires in relationship 
to the locality, provided the content is covered and the stated objec¬ 
tives met. 

In the last two years, or the preparatory division, the curriculum 
is more rigid. All students are required to take certain basic courses 
in either of two areas of specialization, science or the humanities. 
After electing one of these areas, the student has little choice in elect¬ 
ing courses.®^ 

Secondary-scftoo/ trends in Canado. Canada has many educational 
problems similar to those in the United States. She has many small 
administrative units, three-fourths of which employ only one teacher. 
With many of the districts in sparsely settled areas with a low assessed 
valuation, Canada is attempting to make secondary schooling available 
to all by consolidation and by other methods. Also as does the United 
States, she has a shortage of teachers and has increased salaries to help 
improve the situation. 

Some of the trends in curriculum revision as shown by the plans of 
Canadian educators are: 

1. To place more emphasis on morality, physical well-being, citizenship, 
and attitudes toward work. 

2. To break from the traditional academic courses and offer more voca¬ 
tional ones without separating the two. For girls, household arts, music, and 
literature are being stressed; and for boys, industrial arts, both trade and 
technical. The trends are toward more instruction in science and mathe¬ 
matics and less on the humanities. 

3 . To establish the composite-type high school which offers college- 
preparatory, agriculture, commercial, and industrial-arts courses. 

4 . To introduce guidance and more extra activities. 

37 VirgU G. Logan, Mexico’s Unified School System, Journal of Educational 

Research, 47 (October, 1953), pp. 117-126. 

38 W. P. Percival, Plans for the Reconstruction of Education in Canada, Educa- 

tional Forum, 9 (May, 1945), pp. 401-409. 
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Curritvium principles derived from a study of comparative edu¬ 
cation. These brief accounts of secondary schools in other countries 
reveal the variety of curricula which have been built in order to 
attain the purposes for which the various schools were established. 
An examination of these curricula with reference to the high school 
should give one a background which should enable him to analvze 
more intelligently the curriculum of the high school and revise it in the 
light of its own unique purposes in a democracy. The revision and 
reorganization of the curriculum should be a continuous process, but 
unless it is based on a sound philosophy of the purposes of secondary 
education, the needs of adolescents, and the values of the school to 
society, the reorganized curriculum will probably be little better than 
the original and may even be worse. 

A description of these schools either illustrates a valid principle of 
secondary education in a democracy or is an example of what it should 
not be. These principles may be summarized as follows: 

1. The curriculum should be broad enough to meet the needs of all 
pupils who attend the school. The Ladn grammar school did not do this, 
for its curriculum was too narrow. The curriculum of the academy almost 
went to the other extreme and offered any subject a pupil desired. 

2. Over and above a general curriculum of constants, elective courses 
should be offered. 

3. The curriculum should be articulated or unified, that is, each grade 
should build upon and continue the work of the preceding ones and con¬ 
sider subsequent ones. This is being accomplished in the English and French 
systems. 

4. The curriculum should be related to and reflect the life of the com¬ 
munity. An example of this is found in the Folk School and the secondaty 
schools of Mexico. 

5. The curriculum should be based upon the adolescent as an individual 
personality rather than as an instrument of the state which may be used for 
Its own glorification. This principle is contrary to the principles upon 
which the schools of Germany and Italy were reorganized before 1940. 

6. No separation should be made between cultural and vocational or 
practical subjects. 
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One of the most important functions of the secondary school is that 
of determining the interests, capacities, and educational and voca¬ 
tional needs of the pupils and then directing them in a manner con¬ 
sistent with the findings. At the same time, pupils should be trained 
to be self-sufficient or independent, so they can guide themselves. 
Teachers have been doing this for years in their daily contacts with 
pupils, but only recently has there been a conscious effort to do what 
was formerly done incidentally. According to Kitson, vocational 
guidance as a recognized form of educational and social service dates 
only from 1908, and since 1910 it has been firmly established that the 
public school is the logical and strategic institution in which to give 
vocational guidance.* If schools are organized for guidance and there 
is a planned guidance program, the incidental activities of individual 
teachers will be unified and concentrated on the same objectives and 
greater efficiency will result. 

Definition ond scope of guidance. The aim of guidance when it first 
became an organized activity was merely that of finding the vocation 
for which each individual was best fitted. More recently the concept 
has changed. It has become broader in scope and no longer involves 
the idea that each person is best fitted for one vocation only. Two 
definitions are worthy of being quoted: * 

Guidance in the secondary school refers to that aspect of the educational 
program which is concerned especially with helping the pupil to become 

* See Harry D. Kitson, in “Objectives and Problems of Vocational Guidance,” 

ed. by Edwin A. Lee, pp. 259-261, McGraw-HiU Book Company, Inc, New York, 
193 8* 

= Shirley A. Hamrin and Qifford E. Erickson, “Guidance in the Secondary 
School,” pp. 1-2, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1939 . 
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adjusted to his present situation and to plan his future in Une with his 
interests, abilities, and social needs. 

Traxler believes that the only concept of guidance that can have 
any real application to the practical problems of counseling is a func¬ 
tional one. He defines guidance, under ideal conditions, as enabling: ^ 

. . . each individual to understand his abilities and interests, to develop 
them as well as possible and to relate them to life goals, and finally to 
reach a state of complete and mature self-guidance as a desirable member 
of the social order. 

In its broadest sense, the guidance function is included in. every 
activity of the school and involves moral, social, health, personal, and 
emotional guidance as well as educational and vocational guidance. 
Since the former phases have been treated under various other topics, 
as meeting adolescent needs, college-entrance requirements, and free 
activities, the present chapter will be confined to the major aspects of 
vocational guidance and the related educational phases. 

Aims and functions of a guidance program. The aims of guidance 
and of a guidance program differ in that the program is the internal 
school organization for attaining the objectives of guidance as a ser\'- 
ice to pupils. The aims of guidance as a service, expressed in func¬ 
tional terms, are: (1) aiding pupils to conceive and accept objectives 
that are socially desirable and attainable with respect to the educa¬ 
tional, vocational, and personal phases of life, and (2) helping them 
achieve these objectives. 

The general aims of the guidance program may be expressed in terms 
of desirable activities and in objectives to be obtained by the teaching 
staff while performing the guidance function: 

1. To obtain cooperative efforts of the teachers in the program so that 
all will know what part each performs. 

2. To study each pupil and maintain cumulative records of his achieve¬ 
ments and abilities. 

3. To make systematic use of achievement tests and reading and academic 
aptitude tests and other devices at the option of each school. 

4. To develop a system of continuous teacher educadon, in order that 
each one will understand and contribute to the cumulative record, under- 

3 Anhur E. Traxler, ed., “Guidance in Public Secondary Schools, p. xi. Edu¬ 
cational Records Bureau, New York, 1939. 
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Stand the function of the tests employed, and study each pupil as an indi¬ 
vidual personality. 

5. To study the relationship bet^veen curriculum requirements and in¬ 
dividual needs and readjust the curriculum to make it conform better to the 
needs of groups and of individuals. 

The aim of vocational guidance does not differ essentially from 
other types, for it is one phase of the general program. Its specific 
purpose is that of assisting the individual to choose an occupation, 
prepare for it, enter upon, and progress in it. 

The usual procedures for doing this are: 

1. Assemble information about occupations, and make it available to 
pupils. 

2. Analyze and study each individual, and leam his abilities and po- 
tcndalides. 

3. Counsel with each individual with respect to his abilities and interests 
and with respect to requirements and abilities needed in various vocations. 

4. Help pupils choose some general vocational area. 

5. Help pupils select courses or schools or further prepare themselves 
for some vocadon. 

6. Help pupils secure posidons, and study their success in them. 


THE NEED FOR GUIDANCE 

When the secondary school was a more selective institution than it 

is now, the need for guidance was not so great as it is at the present. 

Before 1900, and in many schools even at present, the typical hi^h- 

school curriculum was a single kind. There were few electives, and in 

very small high schools often there were no electives. Pupils pursued 

the prescribed and only course, and if they could not profit by it, 

they were eliminated. The majority were intending to pursue their 

schooling into institutions of higher learning, and the usual high-school 

curnculum was of the college-preparatory type. Gradually, high 

schools began adding other courses which could be elected. This 

expansion attracted more pupils and added to the schools' problem of 

helping pupils select courses best fitted to their interests and abilities. 

One of the earliest recognized functions of the junior high school 

was that of exploration and guidance in order to aid pupils in selecting 
subsequent coxirses. ® 
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As the high school became popular and began serving the masses 
rather than the classes, the curriculum expanded further to meet 
their needs, and the student body became more heterogeneous, until 
the composition approached a cross section of the total population. 
This means that one will find persons in high schools who will serve 
in every capacity and engage in every occupation and profession 
found in the United States. These two expansions in population and 
curriculum have created a need for guiding students in the right 
direction. 

Evidences of a need for more intelligent direction of student activi¬ 
ties are: 

J . Changes in Schedules. The increases in the number of courses 
offered in the high school and the meager knowledge of pupils regard¬ 
ing the content and applications of the courses are responsible for 
many pupils electing courses which they later drop, or in which they 
fail. 

2. Failures. If the American ideal of making the curriculum fit the 
pupil, rather than the converse, is attained, there should be few fail¬ 
ures because of a lack of ability or interest. It is, of course, impossible 
in the small high school to offer sufficient courses to meet the needs 
of all those attending. If the school is large enough to offer many sub¬ 
jects, adequate guidance would not merely obviatS but would prevent 
many failures because of maladjustment. 

5. Lack of Motivation. Motivation is a concern of the entire school. 
Regardless of the skill of individual teachers in the classroom, if 
pupils are not well adjusted they cannot be more than temporarily 
stimulated to learn. On the other hand, if one is motivated by worthy 
goals rather than artificial goals, such as prizes, rewards, marks, and 
avoiding punishment, and is directed into a curriculum in which he 
pursues courses in which he is interested and for which he recogmzes a 
need, artificial stimuli are not needed. 

4. Poor Adjustment in College. Not all but at least some of the 
maladjustment in college can be traced to a lack of guidance in sec¬ 
ondary schools. When beginning freshmen in universities on being 
asked, “In what college do you intend to enroll.^” reply by asking, 
"What colleges are there.?” someone along the line has been guilty of 
neglect. Failures, elimination, changes in schedules, and transfers from 
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one college to another are all evidence that college students are still 
faced with the problem of learning how to direct their own lives. 

5. Withdrawing before Graduation. One can make a good case for 
the claim that failures, retardations, and withdrawal before graduation 
are due to maladjustment and to a lack of guidance. However, a 
guidance program will never operate so perfectly that it will correct 
all these evils, though it will greatly reduce them. The large number 
of students who withdraw from college before graduation is a prob¬ 
lem to be considered by the secondary school as well as by the col¬ 
leges and universities. 

6. Vocational Misfits. It would be an impossibility to determine 
with any degree of accuracy the extent and number of persons who 
are not fitted physically, mentally, or socially for the work they are 
doing. This is evidenced by the turnover in industry, unemployment, 
ill-health caused by the nature of one’s work, and the lack of interest, 
skill, and aptitude of those following various vocations and of those 
who are unhappy in their occupations. This problem is further accen¬ 
tuated by the large number of fields of work and the difficulty of 
beconung acquainted with them. 

It would be a bold statement indeed, and one which could be neither 
defended nor demonstrated, to say that since a lack of guidance causes 
these maladjustments a good guidance program \vill eliminate all of 
them. Ideally, such a program is not out of the realm of possibility, and 
the prevention of all these evils is a worthy goal; but with our present 
knowledge, measuring instruments, and secondary-school system the 
most we can hope to do is bring about as much improvement as pos¬ 
sible. However, if we are to continue our efforts toward the goal of 
universal secondary education, it will be necessary to construct cur¬ 
ricula which will benefit all who attend and guide pupils into them. 


WHO SHOULD GUIDE STUDENTS? 

In the previous discussion it was assumed that the school is the most 
logical institution to undertake the task of guiding pupUs. There defi¬ 
nitely is a need, and if the school does not accept the responsibility, 
who should? Three other agencies might be considered: the individual 
himself, parents, and pseudo scientists. 
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1. Self-guidance. Ultimately, the individual should guide himself. 
The development in each individual of the ability to guide and direct 
his own activities intelligently is the ultimate aim. But until he de- 
\ elops tliis ability, he needs direction from others; otherwise, his own 
efforts may be quite costly, or even disastrous. Adolescents are not 
gifted in self-analysis. They act on impulses and often do more emo¬ 
tional than rational thinking. They often select courses because they 
like the teacher or some pupil in the course; a college because of its 
football team; a vocation because they can ride all day in an automo¬ 
bile. Such selections are made without knowledge of or reference to 
capacity, needs, or true interests. The usual self-directive methods are 
trial and error, which often result in changes in courses, curriculum, 
school, and vocation, or in failure. 

2. Parents as Guidance Counselors. Parents have maturity, judg¬ 
ment, experience, and a keen interest in their children’s welfare as 
qualifications for guidance counselors. Likewise, they have ample op¬ 
portunity to observe and study their own children and discover their 
interests and abilities, but there are several factors which often cause 
parents to plan poorly for their own children. 

Many parents have been thwarted in their desires in some field 
because of a lack of opportunity, lack of ability, or of various cir¬ 
cumstances they could not control. They see in their children, then, 
a fulfillment of these desires. They try to achieve through their chil¬ 
dren or complete a career in which they failed. Under such condi¬ 
tions, the children have their lives planned by the parents, who either 
do not know or are blinded to their interests and abilities. 

There is a tendency to place a halo around some vocations and 
condemn others. The usual parent wants his children to follow the 
professions or at least the “white-collar” jobs. Still others want their 
children to have fewer hardships in life than they had and believe 
certain paths are easier or better for their children than others. Some 
years ago a farmer remarked, on sending his son to college, “I want 
him to study Latin so he will not have to work as hard as I did in life. 
To this farmer, the study of Latin was one of the marks of a profes¬ 
sional man, and to him it meant an easier life than that of farming. 

Still other parents want their children to live over those experiences 
they have enjoyed and seldom stop to consider the possibility that 
their children might not enjoy them. There is, of course, a relation- 
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ship between the abilities of parents and those of their children, and 
if the parent had an aptitude for his work, his son or daughter per¬ 
haps \\’ill inherit some ability in this respect. But the relationship is 
not close enough to predict the ability of a pupil from a knowledge 
of his parents. The factor of interest might show a closer correspond¬ 
ence, since it is due to training and one has a good opportunity to get 
acquainted with the interests of his parents. 

If parents could forget their own personal interests and ambitions 
in directing their children’s lives with respect to school curricula and 
vocations, the majority of all guidance could be left to them. Parents 
will always have a great responsibility in moral, personal, and social 
guidance, and many are qualified in giving vocational guidance. The 
best situation is obtained when parents and teachers cooperate in 
guidance. Neither can leave the responsibility wholly to the other. 

3. Psaido Scientists. Even in this enlightened age, thousands of per¬ 
sons place confidence in a group of persons who employ a false science 
in foretelling the future and in giving advice on almost any subject. 
Many high-school graduates consult them with reference to vocations 
and probable success in some enterprise. Proof from the psychological 
laboratories that there is no validity in physiognomy, graphology, 

numerology, palmistry, and other false sciences has not ended the 
practice.* 

The phrenologists have recently invented a machine which fits over 
the head and which, they claim, lists one’s strong and weak traits. 
Astrologists are still selling horoscopes, although the group has had 
centuries to prove their claims without avail.® It is almost a daily oc¬ 
currence to hear one claim he has had his palm read or his handwriting 
analyzed, or it is common to hear parents or adults say of a child, “He 
has the hand of a musician,” or a “surgeon’s fingers,” or “His' hiah 
forehead denotes intelligence.” A good guidance program in the scho^ol 
will do much to counteract the tendency on the part of many pupils 

to substitute such false methods as these for the use of intelligence 
in the solution of their problems. 

* See Donald G. Patterson, “Physique and Intellect 

Inc., New York, 1930, for proof that there is little 

various physical measurements and mental traits; see 

“Physiological Psychology.” pp. 535-550. The Ronald 
1934. 

® Hamrin and Erickson, op. cit., p. 11. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
or no relationship benveen 
also Graydon L. Freeman, 
Press Company, New York, 
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The school as guidance agency. The school is the logical guidance 
agency, not because others are limited in their abilities to perform 
this service, but because guidance is a natural and legitimate part of 
the school’s work. The school has an opportunity to study, observe, 
and measure pupils in order to determine their capacities. It has trained 
workers who are familiar with guidance techniques, and, finally, 
teachers are more able to make an impartial evaluation of pupils. They 
have the interests of pupils at heart, but because they have so many 
under observation, they are not so likely to overestimate the capacities 
of any one since there are so many others with whom to compare him. 
Guidance in some form or other is being practiced in every school 
by all teachers regardless of whether they are conscious of it or not. 
In helping pupils select courses and arrange their schedules, introduc¬ 
ing them to the various fields of study and the world of work, and 
giving them information concerning further schooling, guidance is 
constantly being given by all teachers. 

The organization for guidance. The time is past when the respon¬ 
sibility for the administering of a guidance program will be delegated 
to one individual such as the principal of the school or a guidance 
counselor. This has become a part of the work of every teacher in the 
school. Furthermore, the program, once initiated, is a continuous one. 
Occasional emphasis and sporadic efforts will not suffice, for each pupil 
must be counseled from the time he enters into other institutions or 
into some field of work, and as rapidly as one group graduates, new 
classes enter. A pupil cannot be guided once for all time. 

An elaborate organization is not essential. The entire work should 
be directed by an administrative officer or someone delegated by him. 
A suggested plan is to delegate to each teacher a number of pupils, 
about whom she should secure pertinent information, keep necessary 
records for recording this information, and then through a series of 
interviews counsel and direct each pupil assigned to her. A teacher 
may be the counselor of a single group through a period of years 
or be assigned a new group each year. If the former plan is practiced, 
a teacher will have a better opportunity to profit by different opinions. 
Such teachers may be known as “class advisers,” “home-room teach¬ 
ers,” or “counselors.” 

Under the provisions of the George-Barden Act ® Federal fun s 

« See provisions of the act in Chap. 14. 
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may be used to employ a guidance counselor either full or part time. 
These teachen have had special training in counseling and receive 
further training through literature supplied by the state department? 
of education under whose direction they work. Given office space and 
equipment, including filing folders for each pupil, tests and inven¬ 
tories of various types, and pamphlets and books on various occupa¬ 
tions, they are in an excellent position to take the leadership in 
guidance. 

Guidance, however, is not the work of one teacher. All must take 
part, for it is a process that is going on at all times in every class, in 
all activities, and involves all contacts teachers have with pupils. In¬ 
formation is collected when pupils are obsen^ed and when tests are 
given; information is recorded when the teacher finds an oppor¬ 
tunity; information is imparted in each class, where further knowl¬ 
edge of pupils is gained and where pupils have opportunities to explore 
various fields; information concerning interests is gained by observing 
leisure-time reading in libraries; in other words, guidance concerns 
the entire school life and home life of an individual. How then can one 
teacher be given this entire responsibility.^ '' 


METHODS OF ACQUIRING INFORMATION ABOUT PUPILS 

Before any directing, guiding, or counseling of pupils may be prac¬ 
ticed, the teacher must secure all the information possible for her to 
acquire about each pupil. The information will be that pertaining to his 
interests and general and specific abilities and aptitudes and all dati 
which might have prophetic value for the pupil’s future activities. The 
only way to predict what one will do in the future is to observe what 
he does at the present and what he has done in the past. 

There are two general methods of gaining information concerning 
pupils: the formal method, or by means of tests and inventories, and 
the informal, or by observations over a period of time. The former 
has its greatest value in securing information about a large number of 
pupils whom the teacher has little opportunity to observe carefully 
or about those who have little opportunity to display their interests 
and abilities through activities. Still another great value of tests lies 
in their use as a check on judgment. If there is a wide disagreement 
between judgments of interest, abifity, and aptitude and formal meas- 
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urements of these, little confidence can be placed in either and further 
study and additional tests are needed to arrive at a valid and reliable 
conclusion. 

Formal methods of securing information. Many tests, scales, and in¬ 
ventories are available for measuring all phases of pupil characteristics. 
An evaluation of various tests, instructions for administering them, and 
an interpretation of the results requires a separate volume. For detailed 
information concerning them, one may refer to manuals accompanying 
the tests or to several volumes dealing with the subject.^ 

The usual tests given are: 

1. General intelligence tests, verbal and nonverbal. 

2. Academic-achievement tests. 

3. Inventories: 

a. Personality. 

B. Vocational interest. 

4. Specific aptitudes: 

a. Mechanical. 

B. Clerical. 

c. Scientific. 

d. Artistic. 

e. Musical. 

Two of these tests, general intelligence and achievement, should be 
given to the entire student body; the others may be given to special 
groups or individual pupils according to the circumstances or need. 

informal methods. The term “informal methods” is used to refer to 
all methods used in gaining information other than by tests. Informa¬ 
tion may be secured from the following sources or methods: 

1. Anecdotal Records. All teachers in the school should record any 
activities of pupils which might be of value in guidance. These may be 
handed directly to the teacher to whom the pupil has been assigned or 
sent through the school office. Activities giving an insight into special 
interests, reading, hobbies, health, or special talents should be included. 

2. Intervie'ws. During interviews, guidance officers can, by direct 
questioning and observing, determine the pupil’s stated interests, his 
intentions with respect to schooling and vocations, his personal prob- 

J Frank G. Davis and Pearle S. Norris, “Guidance Handbook for Teachers, 
Chap. XIII, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1949. 
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lems, grievances, likes and dislikes, his family background, and his voca¬ 
tional experience. Not one, but many interviews are recommended. 

5. Observation. Much can be learned about a pupil by observing his 
reading and study habits, his social contacts, and his general conduct 
and participation in activities. Special talents, especially in music, art, 
literature, and science, may be detected. 

4. Home Visits. Although there are many exceptions, the general 
culture of a pupil’s home is a good indication of some of his probable 
future activities. The occupation of his father, the schooling of the 
various members of the family, and the opportunities for advancement 
in the home have prophetic value. Likewise, a large number of a 
pupil’s interests have their origin in the home. Through home visits, 
teachers may also determine what hobbies and what recreational activi¬ 
ties the pupil engages in and the books and magazines he probably reads 
and from a consultation with his parents learn additional facts which 
might help in counseling. 

The home background will also reveal whether the pupil is encour¬ 
aged to attend school or not, is upheld in delinquency or trained in 
ethical character, and whether, because of economic conditions, he is 
likely to continue his schooling or be compelled to enter industry at 
an early age. 

5. Vocational Experience. Many high-school pupils have had voca¬ 
tional experience either during summer vacations or before and after 
school hours. From this experience, one may learn whether a pupil 
showed any particular or special aptitude in the types of work he did, 
and his interests in these fields. If necessary, a talk with his employer 
will substantiate or act as a check on the pupil’s o^vn estimate of his 
success. 

6. School Activities and Elective Courses. One can determine ability 
and aptitude in required courses, but an inventory of interests must be 
made from elective courses and activities, provided, of course, that 
participation in the activities is purely optional. Activities offer an 
outlet for self-expression, give one an opportunity to explore various 
fields, discover new interests, and, perhaps, uncover an undeveloped 
ability or talent. 

7. Physical-examination Record. Success in schoolwork as well as 
future activities is often impaired by poor health or physical defects. 
A physical-examination record should be a vital part of guidance data. 
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for various defects of sight and hearing or frequent absences due to 
illness may reveal the cause of poor schoolwork, lack of interest, and 
retardation. On the vocational side, it will reveal the fields of work 
a pupil should be encouraged to enter or avoid. 

S. School Marks. One function of educational tests is to predict 
vocational and academic success, and academic success can be used in 
predicting vocational success. If a student has already shown his ability 
to achieve in a subject through school marks over a period of years, 
more confidence can be placed in the marks than in the prognostic test, 
for the latter can sample his ability only for the duration of the testing 
period. For example, a prognostic test might indicate an average abil¬ 
ity in algebra for a given pupil who, however, actually revealed much 
more than that when he pursued a course in algebra. The greatest con¬ 
fidence can be placed in the latter, provided that reliable marks are 
given. 

There are some subjects closely related to certain vocations and 
professions, as mathematics to engineering and mechanics; science to 
medicine; and English to journalism. One who does not display any 
marked ability in key subjects has a poor chance to succeed in cer¬ 
tain fields. Furthermore, success or failure in beginning courses is 
excellent evidence of success or failure in subsequent courses. 

Exploratory courses in the junior high school are excellent indi¬ 
cators of courses to be avoided or pursued in the senior high school. 
Exploration is especially recommended in the fields of business edu¬ 
cation and languages. The courses should be so organized and the 
content so selected that pupils will be able to profit by them even 
if they are not pursued further, and they should become well enough 
acquainted with the subjects so that they will not have false interests 
in them. With the aid of the teacher their own aptitudes can be 
detected. 

RECORDING GI//DANCE INfORMAVON 

Counselors should never try to keep pertinent data concerning 
pupils in their heads or on records which are carelessly kept and filed. 
Several recording devices may be employed, such as the card file, with 
the cards filed separately or in packets, and the filing folder, on the 
back of which provision is made for recording standard or umform 
data and in which one may file additional information. The latter 
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method seems to have numerous advantages. It makes provision for 
formal and informal records and keeps all the materials on each pupil 
together. There are several guiding principles for keeping records: 

1. They should be cumulative, that is, additional information should be 
added to existing data. 

2. Records should follow pupils from grade to grade and, if possible, 
from school to school. It is a waste of time for each new teacher who helps 
guide a pupil to be forced to begin “from scratch” and be denied the 
findings of others. 

3. They should be kept by home-room teachers or counselors, and any 
teacher who has information should send it to the appropriate person. 

Items on standard records. It is a waste of space and time to have 
provisions for securing needless information on records or to secure 
information not used. The basic or standard forms should contain a 
minimum number of items, carefully selected, and if additional ones 
are needed, they may be recorded on separate sheets of paper and 
filed in the folder. Basic records should contain the following data, 
which are considered essential: ® 

1. Personal data: nanie, age, date of birth. 

2. Family: occupation, race, schooling, members. 

3. Residence. 

4. Home conditions. 

5. Elementary scholarship. 

6. Health. 

7. Interests. 

8. Results of elementary achievement and intelligence tests. 

9. High-school scholarship. 

10. Results of high-school achievement and intelligence tests. 

11. Aptitude tests, specific and general. 

12. Honors received. 

13. Extra-activities record. 

14. Vocational experience. 

15. Postgraduate record of employment or further schooling. 

“See Traxler, op. cit. Chapters IV, V, and VI are devoted to the cumulative 
record and its use. 
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IMPARTING VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


Before students can solve any of their puzzling and perplexing voca¬ 
tional problems, either with or without help, they need two types of 
information: (1) knowledge of the world of work and the many voca¬ 
tions and (2) knowledge of themselves. 

Many pupils make unwise vocational choices because of a lack of 
information, faulty information, or the high social and economic status 
of various vocations. Likewise, faulty information or a lack of in¬ 
formation about themselves may lead to unwise solution of problems. 
If one is not acquainted with his own abilities in comparison with those 
of the persons engaged in a particular vocation, he will not know his 
chances of success or failure. It is not unusual for a pupil of low abili¬ 
ties to elect a major profession and one of high abilities to choose one 
requiring less ability than he possesses. Pupils are given knowledge 
about themselves through the interview, and knowledge and informa¬ 
tion about vocations by various methods. 

Regular courses. No teacher, in any course, should ever miss an 
opportunity to point out vocational avenues leading from the subject 
being taught. If the teacher’s knowledge of her subject extends little 
beyond the textbook, this phase of her work will be slighted. Alert 
teachers will keep in touch with vocations and analyze the needs of 
those engaged in them. While discussing teaching opportunities in a 
university class some years ago, a senior spoke up and said, after a 
particular field was mentioned, “That is just what I would like to be.” 
With a loss of over a year’s work, he started preparing himself for 
this vocation. If he had been introduced to this field earlier in life, 


much time would have been saved. Many persons pursue certain voca¬ 
tions merely because they are not acquainted with any others. 

In rural schools, there are some who hold to the idea that teachers 
should teach in such a manner as to “keep boys on the farm. There 
is no more reason for encouraging every pupil in a rural school to be 
a farmer than to encourage all in an urban one to be factory workers. 
There should be no essential difference between the pidance program 
and the attitude of teachers toward various vocations in rural and urban 


schools. ^ f u • 

Teachers should avoid the usual error of speaking only of the major 
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professions and assuming the attitude that all high-school pupils should 
limit their thinking to a consideration of the higher vocations. Several 
decades ago, this assumption had more validit)', but now that the masses 
are attending high schools, thev are no longer so selective. This tend¬ 
ency on the part of teachers is another of the many reasons for the 
wide discrepancy bet^^•ccn pupils’ choices and the number engaged 
in a field or the opportunities available. As shown in Table 17, the 

Table 17. Vocational Choices of 1,000 Boys and the Nicmber of 
Workers per 1,000 Engaged in These Vocations * 


Vocational 

Choices 
per lyOOO 

fVoriers 
per IfiOO 

Physicians. 

105 

5 

Lawyers. 

64 

8 

Automobile mechanics. 

51 

19 

Electricians. 

33 

11 

Stenographers. 

13 

2 

Clerks. 

4 

89 

Barbers. 

5 

10 


V *BLnghim. “AptUud« aod ApUlude Tesiing,” p. 108. Harper Sc Brolhers, New 
Vork, 1937. 

choices are numerous in the professions in which there are few oppor¬ 
tunities, while the choices in such fields as clerking and barbering are 
few compared with the opportunities. 

free aciivUies. Free activities should be an outgrowth of and closely 
related to the regular curriculum and should further the same general 
aims. It follows, then, that activity sponsors should impart vocational 
information through them as well as in regular course work. 

Excursions, An excellent manner in which to acquaint pupils with 
various vocations is by means of the e.xcursion. To have value in this 
respect, the teacher should make this the specific aim, rather than 
determining a manufacturing process or some other process of opera¬ 
tion. Visits should be well planned, and only those who have shown 
at least some interests in a given field should join the visitincx group. 
Every local community offers opportunities, such as trips to banks, 
stores, courthouses, factories, industries, and the offices of businesi 
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and professional people. Since little of the life of professional workers 
can be observed in their offices, visits to these are perhaps less valuable 
than others. The professions should be studied in another manner. 

Assembly talks. Occasionally some professional man from the com¬ 
munity may be invited to speak before the student body as a whole 
or before small groups on the training, requirements, and opportuni¬ 
ties in his profession. The one caution to be observed in this practice 
is the danger of lowering the subprofessions and skilled trades in the 
eyes of many pupils by ennobling and stressing the professions. This 
might be prevented by having a speaker discuss a profession only 
before those revealing a definite interest. 

Career days. In some schools, one or more days during the school 
year are devoted to the study of careers. On these occasions, persons 
engaged in various types of vocations are invited to meet and confer 
with groups of students who have selected a particular vocation or are 
interested in one. Arrangements are also made for students to have 
interviews with counselors, hear talks on selecting a lifework, or view 
motion pictures on careers. It is also a good time to place vocational 
literature in conspicuous places and urge students to read and study. 

Vocaf/onal fryouts. Many schools are practicing what is known as 
the cooperative plan, that is, securing part-time employment either 
with or without pay for those pupils who will, in all probability, enter 
industry immediately following, if not before, graduation. The time 
not spent in employment is spent in school. Close contact is kept with 
the pupil by the school officials who cooperate with his employer. 
After a reasonable tryout period, if the pupil does not display an in¬ 
terest or aptitude he should be transferred to another type of work. 

This plan should be practiced by all high schools, but not all pupils, 
should be included in the plan. This, perhaps, is one of the best 
and most valid methods of determining fitness for any type of skilled 
work. If a pupil were to pursue these tryout periods after graduation 
without guidance, as many do, he would perhaps take the first job he 
could get and, even though he had only mediocre success and little 
interest, would continue in the position because of the difficulty of 
locating something better. 

Open-shelf library. Books pertaining to vocations which are written 
for high-school pupils, together with pamphlets and magazmes, shou 
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be placed on open shelves where they will be available to all pupils, 
who should be encouraged to browse among them. 

The vocations course. Besides informing pupils of various vocations, 
a course in occupations has educational value in showing the inter¬ 
dependence in all fields of work; but there is some doubt as to the 
advisability of a separate course in this field. If many occupations are 
studied, the amount of time devoted to each one will be too brief to 
be of value; if few, then only a few pupils will find the vocation in 
which they are most interested. There will be a tendency also to 
shift all the responsibility of imparting vocational information, and 
perhaps other phases of the guidance program, to the occupations 
teacher. Furthermore, individual differences are so varied they pre¬ 
clude group instruction of this type. To be of value, it would have 
to be taught on an individual basis, and that can best be done by the 
other methods discussed. Considering it from all angles, the course 
cannot be highly recommended. 


INTERPRETATION OF GUIDANCE DATA 

It is not a difficult task to gather information concerning pupils, to 
administer various types of tests, and to make inventories, but it is 
extremely difficult to interpret these data. The interpretation is by 
far the most important phase of the entire program and the one re¬ 
quiring the greatest amount of skill, knowledge, and judgment. Many 
precautions must be observ’ed, or untold harm may be done. 

No teacher should ever attempt to interpret vocational informa¬ 
tion until she has studied carefully what each type of information 
indicates. Especially is this true with reference to test results. Not 
only should one study the test manuals very carefully, but also some 
text on the subject. The authors’ experiences with parents has con¬ 
vinced them that many are skeptical of and place little confidence in 
test results merely because of their misuses and false interpretations 

by teachers and administrators who did not know how to interpret 
them. ^ 

The theory of aptitude testing. An aptitude test is merely an achieve¬ 
ment test with known validity with respect to some capacity which 
will give an indication of future performance. These may be gen- 
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eral or specific. The fundamental assumptions, principles, and facts 
on which prognostic testing is based may be summarized as follows: 

7. Wbat one has done in the past and his present performance are 
indicators of 'what he can or 'will do in the future. If this were not 
true, one could never predict any future activities of individuals. The 
movements of inanimate objects not guided by intelligence, but which 
have a pattern of action, as planets, may be predicted accurately. 
Those guided by pure chance cannot be predicted. Individuals are 
guided by chance, emotions, intelligence, tastes, whims, fancies, cir¬ 
cumstances caused by external and internal influences, economic and 
social conditions, and other people. This causes human variations and 
changes in patterns of conduct. Likewise, pupils in high school are 
maturing, not mature, and in the process of change. Therefore^ exact 
predictions are not possible 'with human beings. However, patterns of 
conduct are established quite early in life and change rather slowly, 
so that within limits one can determine the future from past and pres¬ 
ent activities. 

2. Aptitudes are rather stable. A child who displays an aptitude in 
art, for example, unless altered by environmental circumstances will 
display the same talent on reaching maturity. Informal observations 
of this are common. One would be quite surprised if he had a friend 
who was talented in art and who a few years later was found to have 
no art ability, or to find one not so talented who suddenly became a 
great artist. This fact makes it possible to discover aptitudes at an 
early age and begin training, with confidence that the person being 
trained will not wake up some morning without the aptitude. 

3. Pupils are not predestined to fill some specific niche in this 'world. 
We need not fear that if this niche is not found they will be forever 
out of place. Most persons can do many things equally well and enjoy 
doing one as well as another, provided these are congruous with their 
abilities. There is no such thing, for example, as one being a “bom 
aviator,” for there are many things a good aviator could and can do. 
People are quite capable of making adaptations, and if circumstances 
do not lead them into one field, they can find success in another. 
Again, this statement is true only within certain limits. In this modem 
world with its division of labor, there are many occupations so closely 
resembling each other that one can succeed in a large number of them. 
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4. People not only differ from each other but differ 'within thejn- 
selves. Most traits of an individual, like those of many individuals, are 
normally distributed, that is, most of them cluster around a central 
tendency with few of them deviating either vet)' high or very low. 
Although there is a marked positive correlation between the amounts 
of all mental traits possessed by an individual, this does not mean that 
they are all uniform, but rather that they all seem to be dependent 
upon a general factor.® However, there are exceptions to the general 
statement that one displays about equal abilities in various traits. These 
exceptions, when they occur, are found in mathematical, linguistic, 
mechanical, graphic, and musical abilities, and of these five the graphic 
and the musical appear not to agree closely with general mental ability. 
While mechanical ability is closer to mental ability, it is not so close as 
linguistic and mathematical.*® Sensory abilities do not cluster as in¬ 
tellectual abilities, while the widest deviations are in motor abilities, 
which seem to be independent of each other. 

There are two implications of these findings for guidance: (I) a 
general estimate can be made of all a pupil’s traits by sampling; and 
(2) if one has any special abilities, they are the most logical ones to be 
discovered and trained. One should avoid work in his special disabilities, 
unless they are really needed in a chosen field. In that case, past ex¬ 
perience indicates that they can be improved through training. 

Characferistics of good opfifude fests. Before selecting an aptitude 
test, one should have a very definite purpose in mind for its use. Its 
value, then, will be in proportion to the extent it actually serves its 
purpose. Aptitude tests are limited in their use, and one should never 
expect a test to do more than it was designed to do. The chief char¬ 
acteristics of tests which may be used as a basis for their selection are: 

/. Validity. Validity is defined as the ability of a test to do what 
it purports to do. Aptitude tests are validated by determining the 
extent to which they differentiate between those who have achieved 
success in a certain field and those who are definitely nonachievers. 
Proficiency in any occupation which can be completely analyzed can 
be predicted. The reason no tests have been made which select salesmen 

“Frank S. Freeman, “Individual Differences,” pp. 61-62, Henry Holt and 
Company, Inc., New York, 1934. 

*®/Wd., p. 291. 
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is that there seem to be no unit characteristics that can be analyzed 
which are symptomatic of success in this field. Music, for example, 
lends itself to analysis to such an extent that one can make rather ac¬ 
curate measurements of musical talent. 

2. Reliability. The degree to which a test gives consistent results 
and can be depended upon is called “reliability.” It may be reliable, 
but not valid. 

3. Adnunistrability. Some tests can be administered easily. Most 
modem tests are so constructed that with little training a teacher can 
administer them with ease, but there are some, as the Stanford-Binet, 
which require a skilled person to administer. Teachers not especially 
trained in administering tests should not attempt to do so. 

4. Types of Norm. One of the essential features of interpretation 
lies in the type of norms. They should be based on a wide sampling 
and stated so that one can interpret scores in terms of probabilities of 
success or failure in the fields for which the test was constructed. 

5. Ease of Scoring. The majority of tests are supplied with scoring 
keys and are designed to make scoring relatively easy. Some, like the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank,” are complicated and can be scored 
only by a trained person. 

6. Objectivity. Regardless of who scores the tests, if the same re¬ 
sults are secured, the test is said to be objective. 

7. Cost. The most expensive test is not always the best, or vice versa. 
The least expensive test which meets all requirements is the logical 
one to select. It is false economy to purchase certain tests merely be¬ 
cause they are inexpensive. 

These standards should always be considered in the selection of 
tests, and those which have the highest rating on these factors are to 
be preferred. To facilitate the application of these standards, one may 
employ a score card.^* 

Intelligence and aptitude. Intelligence-test scores cannot indicate 
the occupation one should follow. They indicate the degree of mental 
ability, but not the direction in which it can be applied. If the various 
vocations are ranked from manual labor through skilled trades to the 
professions, there will be a successive increase in the amount of mental 

11 Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank, Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif. 

12 A. S. Otis. Scale for Racing Tests, Test Service Bulletin 13, Worid Book 

Company, Yonkers, N.Y., p. 6. 
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ability required for success from tlie first to the last, and one who is 
not intellectually strong would have little chance of success in the 
professions, but at the same time, one with high intellectual ability may 
not necessarily be qualified for any particular profession, for he may 
not have other necessary traits to accompany it. Furthermore, one is 
far more likely to be happy in a vocation in which he can excel or have 
a relatively high degree of success than in one beyond his ability in 
which he finds the competition so keen that he can enjoy only a 
moderate degree of success. Intelligence-test scores, for this and other 
reasons, predict failure better than success, for if one’s intelligence 
quotient is low, he cannot succeed beyond certain levels; but if it is 
high, that fact alone is no guarantee of success, for other factors in 
success such as interest, tastes, ideals, attitudes, industry, social ability, 
and personality are not measured by them. Furthermore, intelligence 
tests indicate general ability’—not certain specific aptitudes, as me¬ 
chanical ability, art, and musical talent, which are needed along with 
general mental ability for success in certain fields. Although the ma¬ 
jority of those engaged in professional work make high scores on in¬ 
telligence tests, the range of scores is so wide that no critical scores 
can be selected below which one cannot succeed. On the other hand, 
a high degree of intelligence may be a handicap in certain occupa¬ 
tions, especially those of a routine nature requiring little or no mental 
exertion. Studies have shown that there is greater turnover in routine 
jobs among those who have high intelligence than among those whose 
mental capacities are more in harmony with the tasks performed. 

Intelligence and academic success. The extent to which intelligence- 


test scores are related to academic success and occupations may be 
designated by coefficients of correlation. These coefficients range from 
0 to 1.00 and may be both positive and negative. Zero means no rela¬ 
tionship, 1.00 means perfect correspondence, while values benveen 
zero and 1.00 show degrees of relationship. A coefficient must be .80 
or better to have great value for individual prediction, while coeffi¬ 
cients of .40 and above have value in dealing with groups. 

Intelligence-test scores are valuable in guiding pupils in their selec¬ 
tion of courses. From this criterion, it has been estimated that one 
should have an I.Q. well above normal in order to gain much from a 
course in Latin. Such subjects as algebra, geometry, physics, and chem¬ 
istry require a high degree of ability to profit from them. However, 
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the lack of perfect correspondence between intelligence and marks 
is due to the fact that one can compensate for a lack of ability by 
harder work, and because other factors, as study habits, reading ability, 
and past experience, also contribute to achievement. CoefBcients of 
correlation usually found between intelligence and achievement in 
various subjects are shown in Table 18. 


Table 18. Coefficients of Correlation benveen Intelligence-test Scores 
and Achievement in Various Academic Subjects 



Coefficunts 


Coefficients 

Subject 

of 

Subject 

of 


correlation 


correlation 

English. 

.44-.47 • 

Social studies. 

.27-.S2 1! 

History. 

.17-.41 • 

Latin. 

.17-.4411 

Algebra. 

.47-.558 t 

Industrial arts. 

.10-. 15 11 

Afrv 

.44-.542 t 
.76 t 
.49§ 

Fine arts. 

.22-. 30 11 
.12-.41 II 
.01-. 18 11 

Physics . 

Home economics. 

Foreign language. 

Commercial. 


• A. M. Jordan. ‘‘Educational Psychology," p. 363, Henry Holt and Company, Inc., New York, 1928. 
t J. Murray Lee and W. Hardin Hughes, Predicting Success in Algebra and Geometry, School Reoiev, 42 
(March, 1934), pp. 188-196. 

t A. W. Hurd. The Intelligence Quotient as a Prognosis of Success in Physics, School Reoino, 34 (February. 
1926), pp. 123-128. 

i J. N. Jordan, Prognosis in Foreign Language in Secondary Schools, School Rmev, 33 (September. 192S), 
pp. 541-546. 

II J. Murray Lee, ‘‘A Guide to Measurement in Secondary Schools,” p. 81, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
New York, 1936. 


Interest and aptitude. Regardless of one’s capability in some field, 
if he does not have a readiness to acquire proficiency he will not 
achieve any great success, for he will not have the necessary drive 
required to train himself. Thus, interest should be included as an im¬ 
portant phase of aptitude. 

There is some positive relationship between interests and educational 
success as measured by intelligence tests, school marks, achievement 
tests, and interest inventories, but the relationship is too low to be of 
any value in predicting success.” Fewer studies have been made regard- 

13 Douglas Fryer, “The Measurement of Interests,” pp. Henry Holt and 

Company, Inc., New York, 1931. 
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ing the relationship benveen interests and vocational success than be¬ 
tween them and academic success, but those made show that one can¬ 
not predict vocational success from estimates of interest. The theory 
persists, however, that interests are causative factors in success over 
a long period of work.** One must have a motive to succeed in any 
task, but it does not have to be interest in the task itself. The impor¬ 
tance of interest as a motivator in both academic and vocational work 
lies in the fact that one is happier if he has an interest in the task itself 
rather than in e.xtemal activities. However, Strong reports that several 
investigations indicate that those who have a low interest score on the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank are verj' likely to fail in courses 
pertaining to that occupational interest.** 

Since interest inventories have little relationship to ability, they 
evidently measure factors other than intelligence; so they will be more 
likely to indicate the curricular or vocational choices students 'will 
make rather than the ones they should make if they are to be con¬ 
gruous with aptitude and ability. But even this is not always true, for 
Strong reports that 18 per cent of a group of college students entered 
professions in which they had no interest *“ and 50 per cent of a group 
of workers, mostly pursuing "white-collar jobs,” frankly admitted 
they were not interested in their work. 

Interests may be measured informally by observation of activities, 
leisure reading, classroom responses, and written work or, formally, 
through inventories. Perhaps the best-known inventory is the Voca¬ 
tional Interest Blank by Edward K. Strong.** Although it may be ad¬ 
ministered to pupils under eighteen years of age, the same degree of 
confidence cannot be placed in the scores as for students above this 
age. Although this method seems to be as reliable as any employed, 
there are three sources of inaccuracy in reported interests: informa¬ 
tional errors, or those due to faulty information; generali 2 iation errors, 
or those due to false conclusions from known facts; and prevarication. 
The latter is due to a tendency to report an interest in those things 
which are associated with a higher social or economic level, or because 

^*lbid^ pp. 220-221. 

*® Edward K. Strong, Jr, “Manual for Vocational Interest Blank for Alen,” 
p. 4, Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif, 1939 

*« Ibid. 

** Ibid. 
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It IS considered “smarter” to show an interest in some things than in 
others, for example, to read Shakespeare rather than popular literature. 

Achievemenf and apfifude. If one shows his ability to achieve in 
some subject basic to proficiency in a vocation, this subject has pre¬ 
dictive value for that calling. Mathematics is necessary and basic in 
engineering, physics, and electrical work. More boys fail in West 
Point because of mathematics than any other subject. In a boys’ voca¬ 
tional school, an instructor remarked to one of the authors that one of 
the most general handicaps of the boys in learning mechanics was a 
poor knowledge of the fundamentals of arithmetic, especially of com¬ 
mon fractions. 

Likewise, achievement in science, languages, and art will indicate 
probable success in certain vocations, and also in future courses either 
in high school or in college. The relationship between high-school and 
college marks is not perfect but is positive, and high-school marks 
are the best indicators of college success. 

Because school marks often include factors other than achievement, 
standardized achievement-test scores are more valuable for some pur¬ 
poses than marks. Achievement-test scores will indicate success not 
only in subsequent courses in the same field but also in related fields. 
The relationships, in terms of coefficients of correlation, between 
achievement in various subjects and subjects in the same or different 
fields are positive and range from .40 to .70. This shows that there 
is a common causative factor of success in related fields. 

Special talents and aptitudes. Special abilities such as art, music, 
and clerical and mechanical aptitude may be detected by observation 
of pupil activities and responses, by actual performance in exploratory 
classes, or by means of tests. In each of these fields, tests have been 
constructed, such as the Meier-Seashore Art Judgment Test, the 
Kwalwasser-Dykema and the Seashore Alusical Aptitude Tests, the 
Detroit Clerical Aptitude Examination, and the Minnesota Mechanical 
Aptitude Tests. These tests should be given only to those who show 
some ability or who desire such tests, as it would be costly in time 
and money to give them to all pupils of the school. 

Personality. One’s fitness for certain vocations is not complete un¬ 
less he possesses the right kind of personality for the work. Those en¬ 
gaged in distributive work, as salesmen, and those in contact with 
people, as ministers, doctors, teachers, and lawyers, require a personal- 
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ity of the type that is sociable, while in those fields in which there 
are fewer contacts with people the same degree of sociability, though 
not a handicap, is not so essential. 


COUNSELING 

Interviewing pupils and conferring with them concerning their 
academic and vocational problems should not be confined to a single 
interview at the time of graduation but should occur at intervals 
throughout the entire schooling of an individual. There are at least 
three types of inter\iews, one for securing information and getting 
better acquainted with the pupil, another for academic counseling, 
and the third for vocational counseling. These interviews should be as 
informal as possible, and pupils should be encouraged to request them. 
Their success will depend, on the one hand, upon the extent to which 
pupils are caused to feel free to express themselves and have confi¬ 
dence in the counselor and on the other, upon the attitude of the 
counselor, his knowledge of the pupil, and his ability to interpret 
guidance data. 

Counselors should seldom give advice. One is never certain what is 
best for an individual. If a pupil is inclined to pursue one course 
and available information indicates that his chances of success in it 
are not great, he should be informed of his low chances and an attempt 
made to get him into another field. He should never be told he will 
fail in some activity or be assured he will succeed in some other type, 
regardless of the chances of failure or success. The final choice in any 
problem requiring a selection should be reserved for the student. If 
his choice is poor, further study, experience, and knowledge of him¬ 
self will usually reveal it to him and he will make his ox\ti change. 

Common sense should be constantly obsen’ed. A wise counselor 
will always keep in mind the chances that test scores may have placed 
the pupil in the wrong category owing to the fact that at best they are 
not perfectly reliable and valid, that mistakes might have been made 
m tabulation or scoring, or that the pupil did not perform at his best 
while taking the test. Another point to keep in mind is that guidance 
data are not solutions to problems. They are merely the materials 
with which one works in solving problems. 

An example will illustrate the misuse of data in guidance. A certain 
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school required that all candidates for admission make a score above a 
certain critical point on an intelligence test before they would be 
admitted. This critical score was determined from past experience and 
was designed to eliminate failure prospects. Through an oversight, a 
student who was not given the examination was admitted. Four years 
later when the student was ready to graduate, the oversight was de¬ 
tected, and he was told he would have to pass the entrance examination 
before he could graduate! The best evidence of achievement is achieve¬ 
ment, not predicted achievement by means of some instrument. Natu¬ 
rally, if we can help students avoid failure, we have done them a favor. 
If this student had been given the test when seeking admission and 
had failed, he would probably have entered another school or field of 
work where chances of success were greater for one of his capacities. 
By excluding all whose scores were below this level, many failures 
were prevented, but at the same time several persons who would have 
succeeded were denied admission. Some say all should be given the 
right to try and that it is better to have tried and failed than never 
to have tried at all. 

Follow-up work. Too often we have the attitude of finality with 
high-school graduates. Because graduates no longer attend the school 
or because they have completed a prescribed course of study is no 
reason for assuming that they are competent to direct their own lives 
and that the school should lose sight of them. They should be ob¬ 
served in whatever they do, whether they enter industry or continue 
their schooling, for their success or failure is the school’s chief evi¬ 
dence of the validity and efficacy of the entire guidance program. 
Graduates should be encouraged to return to the school at any time 
for counseling and assistance. The cumulative record should make pro¬ 
vision for recording follow-up data and should include such factors 
as types of employment, duration of positions, and ratings of em¬ 
ployers. If a pupil continues his education, records should be kept of 
his academic success. 

Whether an employment bureau should be maintained is a matter 
of choice and opinion. Certainly it is a part of the school s work to 
help place pupils in industry. 

Evaluating the guidance program. There are many objective cri¬ 
teria, as well as subjective estimates, which may be employed to 
evaluate the guidance program. In planning the original program and 
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organizing for guidance, the aims and objectives should be formulated 
and desirable outcomes stated. In the light of these and established 
goals, the evaluation should be made. Worthy aims of a guidance pro¬ 
gram, similar to those mentioned early in this chapter, may be used 
as guiding principles of evaluation. The evaluation should be concur¬ 
rent with the program itself, rather than after it has been in operation 
for some time. 

The evaluation should include objective evidence concerning these 
divisions of the guidance program: 

1. Teachers: 

a. Extent of participation and interest in the program. 

h. Amount of training in service. 

2. The pupils: 

a. Extent of reduction of elimination, failures, and retardation. 

If. Extent to which pupils are adjusted to their curricula. 

c. Degree of success after graduation. 

3. The curriculum: 

a. Extent to which curricular development has proceeded in the light 
of pupil interests and abilities. 

if. Degree of relationship between curricular requirements and in¬ 
dividual needs. 

c. Amount of flexibility in the curriculum as a whole. 

4. The development and use of a cumulative record system. 

5. Interest and cooperation of the parents in the school. 

6. Improvement of the testing and marking system of the school. 

'“''^Generat principles for increasing the effectiveness of a guidance 
program. The following principles may act as guides in increasing 
the effectiveness of the guidance program: 

1. The curriculum should be enriched by providing a wider varier\' 
of experiences. The greater the number, the more assurance that each 
pupil will find some in which he is interested or has an aptitude. These 
experiences should be drawn from and closely related to the community. 

2. All pupils should be encouraged to engage in some form of work 
experience, provided either at school or in the community. This work 
should be under the joint supervision of the school officials and the em¬ 
ployer. 

3. All teachers should take an active part in the guidance program, even 
though the school is large enough to employ a full-time counselor. 
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4. Pupils should be given as much individual attention as possible, with 
special emphasis and consideration given to problem cases and maladjusted 
pupils. It follows that more time should be devoted to gtiidance, for this 
will require more than is usually devoted to this service. 

5. Guidance should be started early in the pupils’ lives. It should not 
be delayed until the senior year or near that time. 

6. Close contact should be maintained with graduates, with constant re¬ 
vision of the curriculum and the guidance program based on findings from 
these contacts. 

7. If possible, teachers’ loads should be reduced or kept low so they can 
devote more time to guidance. 

8. More facilities and materials should be secured to aid in this work. 

9. Teachers should be given more training in guidance. This is best done 
through supervisory activities of the administration and through formal 
courses in colleges. Extension courses have been valuable, since they com¬ 
bine instruction with practice. 
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When Mark Hopkins defined a school as a log with a teacher on one 
end and a pupil on the other, he implied that they were the most 
essential features of a school. Regardless of what else a school may 
have, all schools have these two features. Recently, a greater emphasis 
has been placed on the curriculum and on buildings and equipment. 
Certainly these are essential, for a school is more than a teacher and a 
pupil. At the same time, however, bricks and mortar do not make a 
school. Ail these features are essential—teachers, pupils, curriculum, 
buildings, and equipment—but a school can be no better than the 
teacher. 

Formal education is designed to cause learning to proceed more 
rapidly and to be directed more toward definite goals than would be the 
case without a school. The success of the enterprise should be measured 
in terms of pupil growth toward these goals. If no learning has taken 
place, the school has failed. Granted that the teacher is only a part 
of the total environment of the school and that learning may take 
place in all the contacts pupils make in this environment, the teacher, 
nevertheless, maintains a most important position, for it is she who 
determines the goals, stimulates, guides, and directs the pupils, selects 
the learning activities, and is responsible for creating the environment 
of the school. 

The present chapter is designed to acquaint those who are pursuing 
professional courses preparatory to becoming secondary-school teach¬ 
ers with the teaching profession and its possibilities. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 

In 1953, there were approximately 1,100,000 elementary and sec¬ 
ondary-school teachers in the public schools of the United States, and 
over 300,000 were in secondary schools.^ In elementary schools, the 
number of women exceeds the number of men, but the number of men 
increases to the senior high school, where the sexes are about equal. 
More men teach in larger city schools because the salaries there are 
larger. 

Academic fraining. Contrasting secondary-school teachers of the 
United States with those of Europe, American teachers show less train¬ 
ing than the latter. Those of Germany and France and most of those 
of England have training equivalent to the master’s degree, and many 
hold the degree of doctor of philosophy. Although the majority of 
secondary-school teachers in the United States have four years or more 
of training beyond the high school, some, especially in the junior high 
schools, have not finished college. The average college education of 
all secondary-school teachers in the United States is 4.9 years.^ 

The preparation of secondary teachers in Germany is rigid and 
thorough with respect to scholarship. Before a teacher is appointed 
to a position, he must have had four years of advanced work in a 
university, admission to which is based on the completion of a sec- 
ondar)' school of eight years. At various places along the line, he must 
have passed competitive examinations, and again, after finishing the 
university, he must pass a comprehensive oral and written e.xamination 
on subject matter and methods. This is followed by at least two years 
in professional training and probationary teaching in an approved sec¬ 
ondary school. 

Secondary-school teachers of France who are intending to teach 
in schools for boys must attend school nvo years beyond graduation 
from the university, thus giving them a training comparable with 
those of Germany. In France, more emphasis is placed on academic 
than on professional training. 

In England, the social status of secondary-school teachers is not so 

^National Education Association Nev;s, May, 1953, National Education Asso¬ 
ciation, Washington, D.C. 

*T. M. Stinnett, “The Teacher and Professional Oi^nizarions,” p. 21, National 
Education Association, Washington, D.C., 1953. 
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high as in Germany and France. The academic training is likewise 
not so high, although university training is essential About half the 
teachers are women, many of whom were former elementary-school 
teachers. 

There are many reasons why the teachers of France and Germany 
are more highly trained than those of the United States. The propor¬ 
tion of youth attending secondary schools in the United States is high 
compared with Europe, where fewer teachers are needed and a more 
careful selection can be made and higher standards maintained. The 
high-school population increased so rapidly in the United States from 
1880 to 1930 that it was difficult to train teachers rapidly enough to 
fill the positions. The fact that American standards for certification are 
low is not a cause of poorly prepared teachers, but they are placed at 
a level where enough teachers will qualify. As salaries increase, at¬ 
tracting more persons to the profession, and as teacher-training institu¬ 
tions are established to meet the demands, standards can be elevated. 
The various states are determining the standards of academic and pro¬ 
fessional training through the requirements for certificates. A review 
of these requirements reveals that the majority of the states require 
four years of training beyond high school for all secondary-school 
teachers. 

Teachers of the Latin grammar school. It is interesting to compare 
the secondary-school teachers of today with those of the Latin gram¬ 
mar school. The modem tendency is to select teachers who are so¬ 
ciable, friendly, and “human,” for a teacher must work with people 
and teach as much by example as by precept. Contrasted with this 
type, the teachers of the Latin grammar school were dignified, strict 
taskmasters. Because of the close association of the school and the 
Church, many of the teachers were also ministers. Their most im¬ 
portant qualification was soundness of doctrine, and for this reason 
schoolmasters usually had to be approved by the ministers. Scholastic 
requirements consisted of the ability to teach the tongues. Their 
salaries varied from ^£20 to 60 a year before 1700 and rose to ^80 to 
100 after that date. Usually the teachers were provided with a house 
and garden and received part of their salary in kind. “Boarding 

around” was often a form of part payment. 

The teachers were usually so partial to the classics that they were 
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reluctant to teach other subjects. It became necessary, however, for 
them to do so. If a town was so small it could not afford both an 
elementary school and a Latin grammar school, all the pupils attended 
one school, and while some would receive instruction in Latin, the 
others were taught by giving the teachers special fees for the extra 
work. 

Cert//icaf/on. The majority of the states issue a secondary-school 
certificate which is valid in all high-school grades; some issue two sepa¬ 
rate certificates, one known as a junior-high-school certificate valid in 
grades 7 and 8, the other as a senior-high-school certificate valid in 
grades 9 through 12. State certificates indicate the specific subjects 
which one may teach. “Blanket” certificates covering the entire cur¬ 
riculum are not granted. Professional standards are being raised. 
Thirty-nine states require a minimum of the bachelor’s degree for a 
beginning teacher, and five states require five years of college for all 
secondary teachers. In many city-school systems, five years of college 
work are required in order to qualify for a position.* 

Teacher supply and demand. The maintenance of a balance be¬ 
tween the number of new teachers needed to fill positions made vacant 
by retirements, death, and those leaving the profession and the num¬ 
ber of those graduating from college has been a difficult problem. 
There is no control over the situation save the law of supply and 
demand, which causes fluctuation due to changes in the balance be¬ 
tween teachers’ salaries and those paid in other fields. The balance 
benveen supply and demand is also upset if there are national emer¬ 
gencies such as war or sharp increases in birth rates such as have 
occurred since 1940. 

There was a shortage of teachers in the secondar)^ schools during the 
period 1940 to 1945, when many teachers entered the armed forces 
or took positions other than teaching. During this same period, low 
enrollments in colleges and high birth rates resulted in a continued 
shortage of well-qualified teachers. Although the greatest shortage 
was in the elementary school owing to the fact that the increased 
birth rate was reflected there first, the lack of a sufficient number of 
adequately trained teachers is now being noted in secondary schools 

® W. Earl Armstrong and T. AI. Stinnett, Certification Requirements for School 
Personnel in the United States, US. Office of Education Ciradar 290, 19 J 1 , p. 2. 
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and it is estimated that the shortage will become more acute as the 
increased number of children enter high school. It is estimated that this 
shortage will continue to or even beyond 1960. 

The number of college graduates preparing for high-school posi¬ 
tions exceeded the demands during the years 1950 to 1954.^ In 1952, 
there were 62,692 college graduates who completed programs pre¬ 
paring for high-school teaching. Many of these graduates did not 
teach, and many others taught in the elementary schools. There was 
an oversupply in some fields and an undersupply in others. Also, 
there was a local factor—shortage in one place-and an oversupply in 
another. After about 1955-56, this situation will be changed, since 
increased enrollments arising from the high birth rates since 1940 will 
reach the high school and the need will grow sharply. During the 
period 1957 to 1960, high-school enrollments will continue to in¬ 
crease, and the number of high-school teachers needed will be more 
than the number being graduated unless college enrollments increase.® 

One of the chief methods of securing teachers when there is a short¬ 
age of fully qualified teachers is that of issuing emergency permits. 
Those with emergency permits, on an average, have one year less 
training than regularly qualified teachers. Some have more college 
training than teachers with regular certificates but do not qualify for 
regular certificates because of various deficiencies. In some cases, 
teachers with valid certificates, specifically prepared for one divi¬ 
sion of the school system, are employed to teach in another, and those 
prepared to teach one group of subjects are employed to teach others 
in which they have little or no college preparation. 

Other methods of solving the problem of teacher shortage have been 
those of increasing the size of classes and in other ways increasing 
teachers’ loads; supervising students who are taking correspondence 
courses at other institutions; and, in some cases, having half-day 
sessions. 

Although progress is being made in reducing the number of teachers 
with substandard certificates, this is still a problem. One reason is the 
fact that as fast as the number is reduced, the states increase the re- 

* Ray C. Maul, Implications of the 1950 National Study of Teacher Supply 
and Demand, Journal of Teacher Education, June, 1950, pp. 95-102. 

“News and Trends, National Education Association Journal, 41 (May, 1952). 

p. 259. 
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quirements for the certificate. In 1940, I teacher in 340 had lower 
educational qualifications than those prescribed by law; in 1952-53, 
1 in 16 held a substandard certificate.® 

Marital status. The scarcity of teachers during the Second World 
War was a great factor in removing the discrimination against mar¬ 
ried women teachers, which had been common during the previous 
decade, for often they were the only ones who could be employed to 
fill vacancies. Many were former teachers who had left the profession 
and returned to help during the emergency, or who desired to teach 
but had been unable to secure a position because of policies against 
married women teachers. The large number of marriages during the 
war and the years immediately following greatly reduced the number 
of single women available, and it has been necessary to employ mar¬ 
ried women in order to fill positions. This has not in any manner 
decreased the quality of instruction, for marital status seems to be an 
irrelevant factor in determining teaching efficiency and has become 
an irrelevant factor in employing teachers. 

Social life. Although it is not a universal practice, there are many 
communities in which regulations are placed on the teacher’s social 
life. The persons with whom she associates, the friends she makes, 
and the persons with whom she “keeps company” or “makes dates” 
or whom she “goes with” are often regulated by popular opinion. 
In small towns, especially, the patrons are concerned with matters of 
dress, time of retiring, and participation in community activities. In 
many places, teachers arc expected to take an active part in churcli 
work and of course contribute to all community enterprises. These 
restrictions are rapidly being removed, and teachers are controlling 
their own conduct. 

Teachers' salaries. Teachers’ salaries vary to such an extent that 
it is difficult to describe them save by means of many tables of salary 
schedules, which are constantly changing. Salaries vary between 
states, between cities in the same state, benveen rural and urban cen¬ 
ters; and they vary with the position, the certificate held, and the 
length of service in a school. 

In general, salaries are higher in urban than in rural areas; salaries 
increase with positions from elementary through secondary to ad- 

® Frank W. Hubbard, Outlook for Public Schools in 1953 Is Less Gloomy, 
National Education Association News, 6 (Dec. 12, 1952), pp. 1, 3. 
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ministrative positions unless there is a single salary schedule, and most 
salary schedules give increments for each year of tenure, with begin¬ 
ning salaries based on the certificate or degree of the teacher. One of 
the strongest incentives to secure advanced degrees, master’s and 
doctor’s, is the increased salaries based on those degrees compared 
with those based on a bachelor’s degree or on less than four years of 
college work. 



Fig. 22. Average annual salaries of public-school teachers from 1912 to 1954. These 
include all instructional penonnel. [From “Schools for Our Times,” National 
Education Association, Washington, D.C^ 1951, and National Education Asso¬ 
ciation News, 8 (Mar. 26, 1954), p. 3.1 

The average salary of teachers has shown a steady increase in the 
last four decades. The average annual salary for all public-school 
teachers for the school year 1953-54 was $3,610 (Fig. 22), which was 
an increase of about 5 per cent over the previous year. In the same 
figure, the buying power of the dollar is also shown based on the 
1935 to 1939 dollar. When this factor is considered, teachers’ salaries 
are still far from being adequate and the apparent increase is not so 
great as the actual one. The gains in salaries have been due to insistent 
public opinion to lift salaries to reasonable levels. Through the me¬ 
diums of the local newspapers, radios, and Calks to civic clubs and by 
other means, the public has been moved to action; and they have voted 
increased taxes, and state legislatures have increased state appropria 
tions to local districts. Much of the work has been done through 
organized efforts of the National Education Association and the van- 
ous state education associations. At the same time that efforts were 
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being made to influence public opinion to increase salaries, many 
teachers left the profession for other types of employment which paid 
more, and many teachers migrated within the profession to higher- 
paying positions. Obsen’arions of this rapid turnover were good ar- 
CTuments for increased salaries. 

Teacher welfare provisions. Teacher welfare provisions are con¬ 
stantly being improved. AH states now have social-security, pension, 
or joint contributory teacher-retirement systems. Thirty states now 
have tenure laws or continuing contract laws that apply to at least 
some teachers in each of the states. Thirty-two states, Alaska, and 
Hawaii have minimum salary schedules, and practically all cities over 
30,000 population have adopted definite schedules. The trend in sched¬ 
ules is toward the single t)’pe, with remuneration based upon the 
factors of preparation and experience, without discrimination because 
of race, se.x, or levels of teaching. Sick-leave provisions are mentioned 
in the statutes of 23 states and Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico.’ 

Tenure and teacher turnover. Teachers cannot hope to be highly 
efficient and render their best ser\'ices to the school and the com¬ 
munity if they change their positions too frequently. Likewise, the 
school suffers in efficiency when too many teachers are new to their 
positions each year. It takes some time for a teacher to become well 
acquainted with his work, his pupils, and the entire school. If he 
changes positions soon, he must again learn to adjust himself to a new 
situation. Long-time planning in curriculum construction, improved 
methods of teaching, and an efficient program are not possible when 
turnover is great. 

There are practically no accurate figures on teacher turnover on the 
secondary level for the country as a whole. From what data are avail¬ 
able, the following observations may be drawn: 

1. Teacher turnover is greater than it should be. 

2. Turnover is greater in rural than in urban centers, for in the former 
salaries are lowest and there are no good tenure laws. 

3. The gross turnover has been estimated to be somewhere between 25 

and 50 per cent as measured by the number of new teachers each year 

and the percentage of teachers new to their positions. The range is from 

2 or 3 per cent in some cities to 100 per cent in some years in some rural 
schools. 


’Stinnett, op. cit., p. 17. 
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Some of the chief causes of teacher turnover are: 

1. Lack of Adequate Tenure Laws. The annual contract fosters an 
increased turnover, for often school boards fail to reemploy teachers 
merely to satisfy their own whims or discharge them merely to exer¬ 
cise their authority. 

2. Withdrawal from the Profession. The main reasons for this are 
death, illness, retirement, marriage, or a desire to enter other types 
of work. 

3. Promotions. To a great extent, beginning teachers are forced to 
secure their first positions in rural schools and after gaining a few 
years’ experience transfer to urban schools. 

Voluntary Change of Position. Many teachers desire to change 
positions every few years, either because of a roving disposition or 
dissatisfaction with their present situation. 

Tenure laws giving permanent tenure after a probationary period 
mean that teachers may hold their positions without the necessity of 
annual applications, but they do not assure permanent tenure. The 
school board must give notice by a certain date if a teacher’s services 
are to be discontinued. 

The arguments for tenure provisions are: 

1. To prevent political control of schools and teaching positions. 

2. To permit and encourage teachers to devote themselves to the prac¬ 
tice of their profession without fear or favor. 

3. To encourage competent and public-spirited teachers to remain in 
the schools. 

4. To discourage school management based on fear and intinudation. 

5. To prevent the discharge of teachers for political, religious, personal, 
or other unjust reasons. 

6. To protect teachers in their efforts to secure well-financed and ade¬ 
quate education for the children in their charge. 

The chief disadvantage of permanent tenure is that of getting a 
poor teacher and being unable to discharge her. The only methods of 
removing this objection are to proffer permanent tenure only after a 
probationary period, to exercise care and judgment in employing new 
teachers, and to require training in service to ensure professional 
advancement.® 

8 See “Teacher Tenure,” Discussion Pamphlet No. 1, Department of Oassroom 
Teachers, National Education Association, 1950. 
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New pattern in teacher education. For some rime, there has been 
considerable evidence that four years are not sufficient rime in which 
to educate teachers for the secondary schools. Increased responsibili- 
ries placed on the teachers, new developments in the field of education, 
and newer principles from the fields of psychology and philosopliy 
have made it increasingly difficult for teacher-educating institutions 
to train teachers adequately in four years. Whether the increased year 
of schooling, if added, should be devoted to further courses in edu¬ 
cation or the professional education of teachers or should be aimed at 
further specialization or general education has been an issue for some 
time. Since further professional education is received on tlie graduate 
level and since there has been a feeling for some time that the general 
cultural background of teachers needs further development, several 
new plans are in progress, initiated primarily for the purpose of study¬ 
ing teacher education. 

Although there is little actual evidence as to the relative merit or 
effectiveness of one plan of teacher education as opposed to another, 
those in charge of various programs tend to be convinced that their 
plans are superior to others. During the last half centur)’, we have 
developed a variety of practices, but in general they consist of a pro¬ 
gram involving a substantial amount of work in general education, 
specialized work in two or more teaching fields, and courses in educa¬ 
tion. The courses in education make up one-eighth to one-fifth of the 
total required for the degree, and they may be scattered through the 
entire program or concentrated in one semester. Clearly, there is no 
one best plan, but despite this there is a tendency to resist changes. 

In order to assist in study and experimentation with various plans, 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education has recently made grants 
to various institutions and states to enable them to try out programs 
of teacher education. One of these on a state-wide basis is in operation 
in Arkansas, with 15 colleges cooperating in the experiment. Students 
participating in the experimental plans pursue a four-year course of 
undergraduate work consisting of general education and appropriate 
specialization in teaching fields offered in the high school. The con¬ 
tent of the four-year curriculum is determined by each college. No 
courses in education are included in the undergraduate program. 

The work in education is included in the fifth year, which consists 
of observation in a public school, intensive study of methods, cur- 
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riculum, history and philosophy of education, and child development, 
and a large amount of actual participation in teaching under the im¬ 
mediate supervision of a cooperating teacher in a public school. 

This program is in the beginning stages, and the details of opera¬ 
tion will no doubt be modified as it develops. Similar experimental 
programs are under way at Cornell University, the University of 
Louisville, and Harvard University. 

TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 

In America, teaching has emerged from a part-time job to a pro¬ 
fession. From Colonial times to the twentieth century, the majority 
of teachers had to supplement their incomes by other work. Low 
salaries were only one of the drawbacks. Teachers worked only a few 
months out of each year; there were no state certification laws, no 
legal status, no tenure, little professional literature, and few organiza¬ 
tions. The first state normal school was established by Horace Mann at 
Lexington, Mass., in 1839. Before this, and for some time afterward, 
the academies trained elementary-school teachers, while secondary- 
school teachers received their academic training in colleges and uni¬ 
versities. The majority of the latter had no professional training until 
the twentieth century, when colleges and universities established 
teacher-training departments, which emerged in many cases into sepa¬ 
rate colleges offering four-year courses preparing persons for both 
elementary- and secondary-school work. 

Teaching has both the elements of a profession and of a skilled 
trade. The factors which characterize it as a profession are as follows: 

7. Legal Status. Teachers are now certificated by the states, and all 
now work under contracts which have been upheld by law. 

2. Professional Organizations. The chief organizations are the N.E.A. 
and its affiliated organizations and the state educational associations. 

Membership is increasing rapidly. 

5. Professional Publications. The number of professional publica¬ 
tions in periodical and book form is legion. There are official pubUca- 

tions for every type of educational work. 

4. Code of Ethics. The N.E.A. has adopted a code of ethics, and the 

various state organizations have either adopted the same one or pre¬ 
pared similar ones. 
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J. Professional Training. Separate teacher-training institutions, col¬ 
leges of education, and departments of education are found in all 
states of the United States. One may secure the bachelor’s, master’s, 
and doctor’s degree in almost any phase of education, or he may 
pursue a liberal-arts course with a major in education. 

6. High Standards of Training. The amount of training required in 
a given field is one of the chief criteria for determining its professional 
status. If one considers secondary teachers and those in higher institu¬ 
tions, the period of required training gives this phase of teaching a 
high rank. Elementary teachers do not rank so high. 

7. Social Standing. With few exceptions, teachers enjoy a social 
position in the community on a par with that of other professional and 
business groups. 

8. hitellectiial Activities. The teaching profession involves activities 
which are essentially intellectual. 

9. Conthmoiis Growth. It requires continuous in-service growth. 

10. Service. It exalts service above personal gain.® 

The factors which lower the professional status of teaching are: 

1. Lower salaries than other professions. 

2. Shorter period of training than other professions. 

3. Lack of professional solidarity. 

4. Low period of tenure. 

5. High degree of turnover. 

6. The use of teaching by many as a steppingstone to other professions. 

7. Teachers engaging in unethical practices, such as breaking contracts, 
underbidding, and abusing confidences concerning pupils. 

Opporfunify for advoneemenf. Many students of education believe 
that there is not so much opportunity for professional advancement in 
education as in other fields of work merely because they are not aware 
of the various types of activities in education. The best-known and 
most frequent types of positions, ranked in order of professional and 
economic status, are elementary-school teacher, junior-high-school 
teacher, senior-high-school teacher, elementary principal, high-school 
principal, and supervisor and superintendent. These represent the types 

® “The Yardstick of a Profession," p. 8, Institute of Professional and Public 
Relations, Division of Field Service of the National Education Association, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C, 1948. 
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of positions occupied by the majority of teachers, but they represent 
only a small number of the types of positions available. 

There are many types of positions in education in addition to class¬ 
room teaching. Some of them are publicity agents, purchasing agents, 
architects, directors of educational research, school psychologists, 
statisticians, nurses, coaches, dentists, librarians, visiting teachers, di¬ 
rectors of various courses of study, and supervisors of testing, health, 
and special services. 

Many teachers leave the profession before they have had an oppor¬ 
tunity to learn of its opportunities or to get an increase in salary. 
In any profession, beginning salaries are not so large as they are after 
some years of service. The highest salaries are paid in administrative 
positions, and men tend to secure them; but many elementary-school 
principals are women, and they have an equal chance with men in 
special supervisory work. Any student who wishes to follow educa¬ 
tional work as a career will find ample opportuinty for advancement. 

Opportunity for service. There is as much opportunity to render 
service in the teaching field as in any- profession, or even more. 
Teaching is unique in that it provides an opportunity to have daily 
contacts with youth. This makes it possible for teachers to change the 
conduct of individuals, groups, an entire community, and, taken col¬ 
lectively, the entire nation. This has been well illustrated in other 
countries, where the schools have been used by political parties as 
instruments for indoctrinating youth with their principles, which has 
caused a change in the methods of thinking and acting in the entire 
country. The fact that schools are such a great force places a great 
responsibility on teachers. A realization of this fact by the general 
public accounts for their demanding such high standards of conduct 
for teachers and for the passage of laws preventing teachers from 
using the classroom to teach any principles or doctrines which are 
un-American. 

Teachers are also citizens in the community and, as such, teach by 
example. They have an opportunity also to engage in community 
activities and be leaders of youth or of adults. Because their work is 
with youth, they are constantly challenged to keep young and pro¬ 
fessionally alive. 

In addition to opportunities for service, teaching is attractive be¬ 
cause of the social position and prestige accorded by the community. 
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Although there are exceptions due mainly to individual teachers them¬ 
selves, the position of teachers is high. The hours of classroom work 
are not too long to prevent teachers from engaging in activities of their 
own choosing, as travel, reading, writing, social-civic activities, and 
hobbies. Tenure laws are rapidly being enacted to provide security, 
and retirement plans are being adopted to assure teachers of an in¬ 
come after they cease active service. 

Anyone will like teaching if he is a leader in his own school group; 
likes people, has many friends, and enjoys social contacts; enjoys 
working with people younger than himself; likes to explain things to 
others; likes to read and to express himself; likes to follow a profession 
that will give opportunities to improve social conditions; and likes 
others to turn to him for leadership and advice. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

The N.E.A. enrolled 510,790 teachers during the school year 1953- 
54.*® Although this represents a little less than half the teachers in the 
United States, it does represent the highest membership of the N.E.A. 
in any one year. The organization has been growing steadily since its 
beginning. Membership in state education associations is higher. 

The N.E.A. is an all-inclusive professional organization of teachers 
which was started in 1857. As it grew, it expanded to include eveiy 
branch of educational service. It now has 29 departments, such as 
departments for administrators, classroom teachers, counselors, super¬ 
visors, secondary principals, elementary principals, college teachers, 
and sections for special-interest groups, such as teachers of English, 
social studies, mathematics, physical education, art, music, etc. 

Charaeferisf/es of the N.E.A. The N.E.A. is unlike many other pro¬ 
fessional organizations; yet it has elements similar to others. Its major 
characteristics are: 

1. It b the teachers themselves working together to advance the interests 
of the teaching profession, and to promote the welfare of all people, espe¬ 
cially that of children. 

2. It is a voluntary organization. There is no requirement for member¬ 
ship, save the payment of dues, nor is there any compulsion for teachers 
to become members. 

^°National Education Association News, 8 (Jan. 22, 1944), p. 1. 
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3. It is an independent organization, although it cooperates with others 
which advance education, even as the Adult Education Association, the 
American Legion, the American Library Association, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

4. It is an inclusive organization. It has united many educational organ¬ 
izations which have become departments or sections of the N.EA. 

5. It is democratic. Thousands of teachers serve as local and state officers. 
All policies are made at conventions by teachers who are sent as delegates 
and who are selected by local associations. 

N.E.A. publications and services. The N.E.A. publications repre¬ 
sent one of the major services to teachers. There are more than 1,200 
different publications available from the N.E.A., dealing with all 
phases of education. Many of these are pamphlets and bulletins which 
are distributed to teachers at the cost of publication and distribution. 
In addition, there is much free material sent to all members in the 
form of leaflets and newsletters which are aids to teachers in keeping 
up in education and in promoting better public and professional rela¬ 
tionships. All members receive the National Education Association 
Journal, which is published each month, and the National Education 
Association News. 

In addition to these publications, the N.E.A. maintains a research 
division which publishes its findings in the Research Bulletin of the 
National Education Association. Subjects covered are those pertaining 
to teacher welfare and professional status, teacher supply and de¬ 
mand, salaries, salary schedules, teachers’ contracts, state laws per¬ 
taining to certificates, and similar studies. In addition, the N.E.A. 
Research Division answers more than 10,000 letters a year requesting 
information about education. 

The N.E.A. furnishes a medium through which the members may 
exchange ideas and information about their common tasks; it aids in 
the in-service growth of teachers; it has helped create a favorable 
national climate of public opinion for education by keeping a stream 
of material flo\ving to newspapers, magazines, and radio outlets; it is 
one of the chief defenders of the teaching profession, especially 
through committees, as those on tenure and academic freedom and 
the National Commission for the Defense of Democracy; professional 
standards are studied and promoted through the National Commis¬ 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional Standards; the organiza- 
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tioa works for teacher welfare through research and legislation by 
working in the areas of salaries, tenure, retirement, sick leave, and 
the improvement of general working conditions; and it aids in curricu¬ 
lum planning and better relations with schools of other countries.” 

Future Teachers of America. In order that the teaching profession 
might attract more students and identify those interested in becoming 
teachers and start their professional growth earlier, an organization 
sponsored by the N.E.A. was started in 1937. In practice, clubs, com¬ 
posed of those students who are interested in teaching as a profes¬ 
sion and wish to e.xplore it further, are organized in high schools; and 
chapters in colleges, composed of those who are pursuing courses 
leading to the requirements for a teaching certificate. In these clubs 
and chapters, actual experiences in panicipating in professional or¬ 
ganizations are provided. 

In 1953-54 there were 1,200 active high-school clubs and 510 col¬ 
lege chapters with a membership totaling 24,213 and 23,117, respec¬ 
tively. Many of the states are now organized on the state level, with 
working state organizations and future teacher conventions held an¬ 
nually. Members in colleges pay a $2 to $3 membership fee, depend¬ 
ing on the state, which entitles them to all privileges of membership 
in the N.E.A. and their state organization save that of voting. They 
receive the National Education Association Journal and their state 
education journal. 

What the N.B.A. has helped to accomplish. The accomplishments 
of the N.E.A. are too many to enumerate in a brief space. A few 
should be mentioned: 

1. General public acceptance of free public education. 

2. General public acceptance of teaching as a profession. 

3. Development of a body of professional literature. 

4. General public acceptance of the idea of equalization of educational 
opportunities. 

5. Development of professional salary scheduling. 

6. A teacher-retirement system in each state. 

7. Tenure or continuing-contract laws. 

See annual editions of the “National Education Association Handbook,” 
National Education Association, Washington, D.C. 

” See Stinnett, op. cit., pp. 107-109, and annual editions of “National Education 
Association Handbook,” National Education Association, Washington, D.C. 
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8. Minimum-salaries schedules. 

9. Functioning professional organizations in every state and territory. 

10. Centralization of teacher certification in state departments of edu¬ 
cation. 

11. General acceptance of the principle of a minimum professional prep¬ 
aration of four years of college for initial service for all teachers. 

12. General adoption of professional programs of teacher education by 
teacher-education institutions. 

13. The development of continuous professional-gromh programs which 
affect practically all teachers of the nation. 


TEACHER FREEDOM 

Next to ministers, the general public has set higher standards of 
conduct for teachers than for any other professional group and for 
those engaged in public service. Evidently, parents want their children 
to associate during school hours with persons whose personal conduct 
is elevated above the standards common to the homes from which the 
children come. Although the amount of freedom permitted teachers in 
their private lives has been greatly increased, there is still a tendency 
for communities to regulate and control the conduct of teachers. What 
teachers do in the community is a greater factor in unseating them 
than what they do in the classroom. 

A few typical examples will illustrate the attitude of the public 
toward teachers; 

1. Personal Habits and Amusements}^ Before the First World War, 
many teachers of the Middle West and South could not attend the 
theater. This objection has almost entirely been removed. Dancing 
and playing cards are still forbidden in many places, and gambling, 
drinking, and swearing are not possible for most teachers. In many 
places, smoking is not permitted, but it is being tolerated even for 
women teachers in some cities. In smaller communities, women may 

not smoke even when away from the school. 

2. linmoral Conduct. Immoral conduct, although it is not rigidly 
defined, is always legitimate grounds for dismissing teachers and is 
upheld by courts in all tenure laws. Where sex morality is involved, 
gossip is usually a sufficient cause for dismissal. 

13 See Howard K. Beale, "Are American Teachers Free?” pp. 374-375, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1936. 
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9. Married Women. Generally, in cases involving the dismissal 
of a teacher solely on the grounds that she was married, “courts have 
sustained the philosophy of modem education which tends toward 
liberation of personality.” " In other words, they have upheld the 
teachers’ right to marry. Nevertheless, there has been much discrimina¬ 
tion against married women. In 1932, a sun^ey of 1,500 city school sys¬ 
tems with populations of 2,500 or over revealed that 76.6 per cent did 
not employ married women as new teachers, and 61.7 per cent required 
teachers to resign at once or at the end of the school year if they 
married in service.” 

The scarcity of teachers during the Second World War was a 
great factor in removing the discrimination against married women 
teachers, for often they were the only ones who could be employed 
to fill vacancies. Many were former teachers who had left the pro¬ 
fession and returned either to help during the emergency or who 
desired to teach but had been unable to secure a position because of 
policies against married women teachers. Whether the trend will be 
toward a preference for single women remains to be seen. The large 
number of marriages during the war and the years immediately fol¬ 
lowing greatly reduced the number of single women available, and it 
has been necessary to employ married women in order to fill posi¬ 
tions. This has not in any manner decreased the quality of instruction, 
for marital status seems to be an irrelevant factor in determining 
teacher efficiency. 

4. Social Life. Although it is not a universal practice, there are 
many communities in which regulations are placed on the teacher’s 
social life. The persons with whom she associates, the friends she 
makes, and the persons with whom she “keeps company” or “makes 
dates” or whom she “goes with” either are regulated by popular opin¬ 
ion or are explicit in the contract itself. In small towns, especially, 
the patrons are concerned with matters of dress, time of retiring, and 
the matter of participation in community activities. In many places, 
teachers are expected to take an active part in church work and of 
course contribute to all community enterprises. Many contracts even 

*<Ward W. Keesecker, The Legal Status of Married Women Teachers, US. 
Office of Education Ponttpblet 41, 1934, p. 2. 

Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, 10 (No. 1, January, 
1932), p. 19. 
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include provisions concerning the number of week ends the teacher 
may spend out of town, while school-board members often dictate 
where teachers may board.^* 

5. Political Activity. Teachers must teach citizenship, but they are 
often not permitted to take an active part in politics by campaigning 
for a political party or even to be outspoken in their beliefs. 

6. Labor Organizations. Labor activity and attempts to join labor 
unions in order to protect themselves are frowned upon for teachers. 

7. Academic Freedom. Many attempts at curbing academic free¬ 
dom in the classroom grew out of ideas about religion. Many parents 
who believed that there was a conflict between science and religion 
sought legislation to prevent certain principles or views from being 
taught. The states of Florida, Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, and Louisiana have laws or resolutions designed to prohibit 
or discourage the teaching of evolution or anything contrary to the 
Bible. However, these are not rigidly enforced, and, in general, 
teachers may express views and opinions as long as they exercise rea¬ 
sonable caution and restraint. 

8. Loyalty Oaths. Legislation requiring that teachers take oaths of 
loyalty has been enacted in the states of Arizona, Georgia, Massa¬ 
chusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, Vermont, and others. These oaths 
are usually regarded as an infringement upon academic freedom and 
constitute class legislation. If any teacher is inclined to teach any 
principles contrary to the ideals of democracy, it is doubtful that 
loyalty oaths would prevent it. 

The profession of teaching is enjoying more personal freedom now 
than at any time in its history. Gradually, these restrictions are being 
removed, and teachers are being permitted to lead normal lives. The 
legislature of South Carolina gave every teacher freedom to choose 
her place of residence and boarding and forbade trustees to interfere 
in this right. Kentucky, Nevada, and West Virginia have passed legis¬ 
lation making it unlawful for school boards to bestow patronage on 
friends or relatives in employing teachers, and Pennsylvania forbids 
teachers to bestow gifts upon board members.^^ There is now legis 

Beale, op. cit., pp. 388-390. . . . t. t 

I’A Review of Educational Legislation, 1935 and 1936, Biennial Survey o 

Education, 1934-36, US. Office of Education Bulletin 2, 1937, pp. 23-24. 
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lation in II states concerning retirement systems. Until petty inter¬ 
ference in the private lives of teachers is removed, many persons, 
especially men, will not be attracted to education. There is a difference 
between maintaining high standards for teachers and controlling their 
conduct in the community. Teachers as a whole have demonstrated 
their ability to control their own conduct in such a manner that there 
is no reflection on them personally or on the school. 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH IN SERVICE 

There are two periods when teachers are trained: preservice train¬ 
ing in colleges and universities and in-service training, or what is often 
referred to as “keeping up.” Too often, the latter is neglected. When a 
degree is secured, one is inclined to undergo a rest period. Education 
is one of the most rapidly growing and changing professions, and 
unless a teacher makes a deliberate and constant effort to keep abreast 
of the dines, she will soon find herself dead professionally. Further¬ 
more, professional advancement is not likely to proceed more rapidly 
than the degree to which one improves in service. 

The usual methods employed by teachers for in-service training and 
improvement are: 

1. Professional Reading. If the school does not have a professional 
library, the teacher should subscribe to a few professional magazines, 
purchase a few books each year, and e.xchange with or borrow from 
fellow teachers. 

2. Attending Professioiial Meetings. In nearly all parts of the United 
States, teachers are organizing themselves into professional study 
groups. Often, outside speakers are invited to address these groups, or 
current topics and problems are discussed. 

B. Home-study Courses. Although it is better to pursue a course 
of study in residence, if this is not possible one should take advantage 
of the correspondence or extension courses offered by a large number 
of teacher-training schools. 

Summer-school Attendance. Summer-school enrollments are in¬ 
creasing, mainly by teachers pursuing courses for either the bache¬ 
lor’s or the master’s degree. The increased requirements, especially for 
principals and superintendents of accredited high schools, is partly 
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responsible for this increase. Requirements for certificates are in¬ 
creasing, and the wise teacher will not postpone preparing herself for 
the increasing requirements. 

5. Travel. Tours for teachers during vacations are becoming popu¬ 
lar. Thousands travel in small groups by car during the summer. Many 
prefer to attend summer school at distantly located universities in order 
that study and travel may be combined. 

6. Observation and Supervision. Teachers should never miss an 
opportunity to observe the work of superior teachers and try to emu¬ 
late their techniques. One of the duties of principals and superin¬ 
tendents is that of improving teachers in service, and it is ethical for 
teachers to request help from them. Likewise, special supervisors arc 
often available for helping teachers improve themselves. 

The feacher and fhe adm/n/sfrafion of the school. Unless a teacher 
is so unfortunate as to have an autocratic or dogmatic principal or 
superintendent, she will find that most schools are democratic in their 
administration. She will be charged with responsibility and permitted 
to exercise her own ingenuity and initiative in performing her duties. 
Sometimes teachers take advantage of a democratic situation and evade 
certain responsibilities. The following are a few of the general duties 
and responsibilities of typical secondary-school teachers. These, of 
course, will vary in local situations. 

1. Teaching Classes. The number assigned to a teacher will vary from 
four to eight a day. Beginning teachers, and those in small rural schools, 
usually have the largest teaching loads in terms of the number of 
classes daily and the number of preparations. Class sizes are likely to 
be smaller in rural than in urban centers. 

2. Keeping Records and Reports. Basic records for a classroom 
teacher are those pertaining to her immediate classes, such as enroll¬ 
ment, attendance, marks, and report cards. Others may be assigned to 
her. 

S. Engaging in Extra Activities. Teachers may be asked to sponsor 
school clubs, coach athletic or literary teams and dramatics, take 
charge of study halls or the library, serve on committees, help in cur¬ 
riculum construction and textbook selection, take an active part in 
parent-teacher associations, and plan and direct assembly programs. 

4. Attending Teachers' Meetings. Teachers’ meetings may be periodi¬ 
cal or on call and usually occur once a month. Teachers are usually 
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expected to attend and often to take part by giving committee reports 
or book reviews or discussing some topic. 

J. Maintaining Relationsfnps 'nith Parents. Parents are usually inter¬ 
ested in the schoohvork of their children and expect teachers to con¬ 
fer with them from time to time concerning their progress. Many 
principals require teachers to be in their classrooms an hour before 
parent-teacher meetings are scheduled, to confer with patrons, or to 
visit parents in their homes at least once during the school year. 

6. Helpifig in Guidance. Although many schools have guidance 
counselors who devote full time to that work, all teachers in a school 
system should take part in a guidance program. Types of activities re¬ 
quired in guidance arc making obser\*ations of pupils, keeping guidance 
records, interviewing and counseling pupils, and becoming more inti¬ 
mately acquainted with each pupil and his environment. 

These six major divisions of a teacher’s work are directed and super¬ 
vised by the administrators and personnel officers of the school. 
Usually these are the superintendent of the system and the principal 
of the particular high school. A high degree of cooperation between 
the teacher and the administrative staff is essential to the success of 
the school. 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 

In 1929 the N.E.A. approved and recommended a professional code 
of ethics w’hich was revised in 1941. The following is a condensed 
statement of the code. It will acquaint the beginning teacher with the 
main provisions. 

Ethics for Teachers 

A Condensed Statement of the Code of the National Education Association 

The teacher should be courteous, just, and professional in all relation¬ 
ships. 

Desirable ethical standards require cordial relations between teacher and 
pupil, home and school. 

The conduct of the teacher should conform to the accepted patterns of 
behavior of the most wholesome members of the community. 

The teacher should strive to improve educational practice through study, 
travel, and experimentation. 

Unfavorable criticism of associates should be avoided except when made 
to proper officials. 
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Testimonials regarding the teacher should be truthful and confidential. 

Membership and active participation in local, state, and national profes¬ 
sional associations are expected. 

The teacher should avoid indorsement of all educational materials for 
personal gain. 

Great care should be taken by the teacher to avoid interference between 
other teachers and pupils. 

Fair salary schedules should be sought and when established carefully 
upheld by all professionals. 

No teacher should knowingly underbid a rival for a position. 

No teacher should accept compensation for helping another teacher to 
get a position or a promotion. 

Honorable contracts when signed should be respected by both parties 
and dissolved only by mutual consent. 

Official business should be transacted only through properly designated 
officials. 

The responsibility for reporting all matters harmful to the welfare of 
the school rests upon each teacher. 

Professional growth should be stimulated through suitable recognition 
and promotion within the ranks. 

Unethical practices should be reported to local, state, or national com¬ 
missions on ethics. 

The term “teacher” as used here includes all persons directly engaged in 
educational work. 

Principles concerning secondary-school teachers. The following 
principles concerning secondary-school teachers may be derived from 
the previous discussion: 

1. The positions of secondary-school teachers, supervisors, counselors, 
and principals should become more professional. These positions should 
not be considered as steppingstones to other positions in education. 

2. Teachers’ salaries should be congruous with the requirements, the 
responsibility, and the importance of the position. They should be made 
more comparable with those of other professional groups. 

3. Principles of a good salary schedule: 

a. Beginning salaries should be high enough to attract well-prepared, 
promising young people. 

b. Top salaries should be high enough to retain highly competent men 
and women. 

c. Salary increases should be sufficient to provide incentives to continu¬ 
ing improvement. 
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d. Annual salary increments should progress in a regular manner toward 
the maximum salary. 

e. There should be equity of treatment of all classroom teachers of like 
qualifications. 

f. Salan' increments should be high enough and frequent enough to act 
as an incentive for teachers to remain in the profession and in the position. 

g. Salaries should be adjusted from time to time as costs of living vary.** 

4. All states should have adequate tenure and teacher-retirement laws. 

5. The position of teaching should be free from the influence of political 
and pressure groups. 

6. In-service training programs should be developed to help the teacher 
continue to improve and keep informed professionally. 

7. All teachers should be members of and take an active part in profes¬ 
sional organizations and strive to develop better professional attitudes. 

8. All teachers should be acquainted with and abide by the code of 
ethics of the N.E.A. 

9. Teachers can control their own conduct; therefore, greater freedom 
in community and personal activities should be permitted. 


Se/eefed References for Further Reading 

Alexander, William M., and J. Galen Saylor: “Secondar)' Education," Rine¬ 
hart & Company, Inc., New York, 1950, Chap. I: Teachers in Secondary 
Schools. 

Bernard, Harold W.: ‘‘Mental Hygiene for Classroom Teachers," McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1952. Suggests broad patterns 
and goals of healthy adult living that will lead teachers to come closer 
to the dynamic goal of mental health. 

Chisholm, Leslie L.: “The Work of the Modern High School,” The Mac¬ 
millan Company, New York, 1953, Chap. XIX: A Talk to the Teacher. 

“Co-Oper-Action," California Teachers Association, San Francisco, 1949. 
An interesting and valuable bulletin for guiding teachers in profes¬ 
sional relations. 

Crow, Lester D., and Alice Crow: “High School Education," The Odyssey 
Press, Inc., New York, 1951, Chap. XVI: The High School Teacher. 

Douglass, Harl R.: “Secondary Education,” The Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1952, Chap. XXIV; The Secondary School Staff. 

Gould, George, and Gerald Alan Yoakam; “The Teacher and His Work,” 
The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1947. A comprehensive over-all 

National Education Association News, 6 (Feb. 15, 1952), p. 4. 
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view of public education in relation to American society, stressing the 
role of the teacher and his profession. 

Mendenhall, C. B., and K. J. Arisman: “Secondary Education,” William 
Sloane Associates, New York, 1951, Chap. XI: Professional Relations. 

“The Status and Position of Teachers,” The Year Book of Education, 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 1953. A discussion of the status 
of teachers in America and in other countries and a four-point program 
for the improvement of teachers. 

Stinnett, T. M.: “The Teacher and Professional Organizations,” National 
Education Association, Washington, D.C., 1953. The status of the 
teacher, salaries, tenure, retirement, and professional organizations. 

Zeran, Franklin R.: “The High School Teacher and His Job,” Chartwell 
House, Inc., New York, 1953, Chaps. II and VII: The Status and Future 
of Teaching as a Profession and The Teacher and the Community. 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 


Increasingly, parents and citizens are taking a greater interest in 
their schools; and they should, for the public schools belong to them. 
They have shown this interest by visiting the schools more frequently, 
voting more taxes for expanding and improving the program, working 
on PTA and citizens’ committees, and in other ways. Sometimes this 
interest takes the form of criticism which is interpreted as opposition 
to the program, while, actually, it may be a result of misunderstandings 
or of a genuine desire to improve the school program. 

Schools arc in a constant process of change. They have gone from 
small, simple organizations to complex ones which cannot be under¬ 
stood by laymen unless the program is interpreted to them. Interpret¬ 
ing the schools to the public, cooperating with parents and citizens in 
building a public-school system, making policies, and working toward 
the same goals in educating youth are all included under the term 
public relations. 


THE PUBLIC-RELATiONS PROGRAM 

Public schools must be reappraised as frequently as they are changed; 
for, in the process, the best traditions of the past must be maintained; 
the same general aims must be kept; and they must always remain 
democratic and strive to meet the needs of all youth. Educators can¬ 
not do these things alone. They are charged with definite responsibil¬ 
ity, but since schools are a part of, rather than apart from, the com¬ 
munities, parents and school personnel must appraise the schools and 
work together in modifying and improving them in the light of their 
evaluations. Parents may recognize a weakness in a school system but 
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not be able to tell what causes it or how to improve it. This is the edu¬ 
cator’s work. Thus the need for cooperation. 

Need for a public-refations program. Public-relations work should 
be the result of a planned program rather than a series of irregular, 
poorly organized, and uncoordinated efforts. A planned program is 
needed to unite individual efforts so that they will be effective. It is 
needed so that activities will be continuous rather than erratic, and 
systematic rather than haphazard, and so that efforts will be coopera¬ 
tive, rather than antagonistic. Interest in education will die unless 
it is stimulated; disinterested persons will not become active unless 
they are aroused; enemies of public education will not become friends 
unless an effort is made to gain their friendship; critics of the schools 
will attack them unjustly unless they are informed. Legislatures will 
never know what to believe if they are told one thing by one group 
and another by another group; they will become confused if edu¬ 
cators fight among themselves; and they will fail to adopt needed 
school legislation if they are convinced the schools are not serving 
the interests and needs of all youth. 

There is a need and an obligation to give citizens ample information 
about their schools. They need a leader and information when it is 
time to act to improve or modify schools, whether it be in respect to 
physical equipment, the methods of instruction, or the practices in the 
system. 

The purposes of the public-relations program. As with any other 
program, public relations should be planned and organized with defi¬ 
nite purposes which are known to all. There have been many state¬ 
ments of the aims, purposes, and functions of a public-relations pro¬ 
gram. The following are a number of purposes which are suggestive 
and which may be used as a guide in formulating purposes for a local 
program: 

1. To aid in building favorable public opinion toward the continuous 
support of the school. 

2. To keep the citizens and the teachers conscious of the fact that the 

schools need to be constantly reappraised. 

3. To help coordinate all educational agencies so they will work toward 

the same educational objectives. . 

4. To arouse the interest and the wiU to improve schools on the basis 

of accurate information. 
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5. To provide an opportunity for all to cooperate in formulating the 
policies of the school. 

6. To win friends for the schools and keep them. 

7. To protect the school against unjust attacks. 

8. To help all realize the value of public schools in a democracy. 

9. To interpret the educational program to laymen. 

10. To supply the public with information in which they are interested. 

The characteristics of a good pub//c>re/afions program. In addition 
to the public-relations program being planned, based on definite aims 
and purposes, there are several other characteristics which may be of 
value in building a new program or appraising one in existence. A 
good public-relations program should be positive in that it is directed 
toward specific goals; honest in imparting educational information; 
sensitive to the opinions and feelings of all concerned; complete in the 
mediums employed and the phases of the school system included; and 
continuous rather than erratic.^ 

The program should be planned to reach all persons and groups who 
are interested and concerned with public education: the alumni of 
the school, prospective students, the local and the state public, profes¬ 
sional educators, those working within the school, and all those who 
visit the school. Contacting these groups has been referred to as the 
keys to pubbc relations.® 

Organizof/on for public relations. If public-relations activities are 
to be of maximum effectiveness, are to be systematic rather than spas¬ 
modic, a well-planned program is needed operating in the framework 
of an efficient, but not complex, organization. The organization should 
be planned and the activities coordinated with parents and teachers 
working together. The program is not for or by one group only; it is 
not something teachers do for the public, or the public for the teachers, 
but it is a series of organized and coordinated activities and efforts to 
solve educational problems and build a better school system. Thus 
the school program becomes the public-relations program. If this were 
not true, then the public-relations program would become an end in 

1 “Public Relations for America’s Schools,” pp. Twenty-eighth Yearbook 
of the American Association of School Administrators, National Education Asso¬ 
ciation, Washington, D.C., 1950. 

aw. W. Ludeman, Eight Keys to PubHc Relations, School Executive 70 
(October, 1950), p. 63. 
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itself rather than an instrument for building and maintaining a public- 
school system. 

In very small schools, the organization is usually informal. The 
principal of the school or the district superintendent takes the lead in 
promoting public relations. Teachers and parents take part as various 
situations arise. In larger schools, a public-relations director is often 
employed who works with the teachers and parents in organizing and 
coordinating their efforts. A director also assures that there will be a 
continuous program. 

In the last few years, a new approach has been made through citi¬ 
zens’ committees. These groups are sponsored by a national citizens’ 
commission which has been active in promoting the idea. 

Nafionaf C/f/zens Commission for the Public Schools. The commis¬ 
sion is a nonprofit corporation for the improvement of public schools. 
Its formation was announced in May, 1949. Its members are Ameri¬ 
can citizens who are not professionally identified with education, 
religion, or politics, who reflect many kinds of experiences, serve as 
individuals, and do not represent organizations or groups. The com¬ 
mission has received financial support from the Carnegie Corporation, 
the General Education Board, and the New York Community Trust. 

The commission has set two goals for itself: 

1. To help Americans realize how important our public schools are to 
our expanding democracy. 

2. To arouse in each community the will to improve our public schools. 

To accomplish these goals, it is attempting to reach every com¬ 
munity in the nation, for the commission believes that the schools 
should remain in the hands of local citizens. It uses various mediums 
to reach the people, such as the radio, newspapers, pamphlets, and 
representatives who visit communities, and, through these channels, 
encourages local groups to organize “citizens’ committees” pledged to 
work for better schools in their communities. At present, well over 

1,000 such committees are in operation. 

To be successful these committees must truly represent the entire 
community. Its membership must be a cross section of geographical, 
religious, economic, social, and political strata. They must make every 
effort to work cooperatively with school authorities but preserve in¬ 
dependence of action and thought, and they must start with fact find- 
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ing to make certain these actions are based on an objective evaluation 
of the problems. 

Commission members have carried the idea to over 40 states. They 
encourage organizations, tell how others have operated, supply litera¬ 
ture to help organize, and maintain a consultant service. They have 
promoted workshops and received aid from civic clubs and profes¬ 
sional educational organizations in promoting the idea. 

Those who have citizens’ committees in their communities value 
them highly. It is alleged that these groups aid in securing legislation, 
in building programs, in curriculum planning, in community sur\'eys, 
in local financial problems, and in whatever area the people consider 
the major educational problems of the community to be. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers. The National Con¬ 
gress of Parents and Teachers is another organization which helps 
promote better public relations. Working through the various state 
organizations and local units known as the PTA, it has, since its origin, 
had as its chief aim the promotion of child welfare and greater co¬ 
operation benveen the home and the school. 

Origin. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is an out¬ 
growth of a movement to secure greater cooperation between the 
home and the school. The first organized attempt resulted in the 
creation of the National Congress of Mothers in 1897, which was 
a forerunner of the present organization set up in 1924. Many factors 
gave impetus to this movement, the chief ones being: 

1. Recognition of the lack of and need for greater cooperation between 
the home and the school. 

2. The increased school enrollment. 

3. Increased school costs. 

4. The need for adult education. 

5. The need for child welfare. 

6. Changing aims, curriculum, and methods of the school. 

7. A changed view concerning home study. 

8. An increasing amount of democratic practices in school administration, 
which calls for pardcipadon, cooperadon, and group planning rather than 
dogmadc and autocradc methods. 

Local congress parent-teacher associations. The functioning units 
of the national (and state) Congress of Parents and Teachers are 
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known as local congress units.® The national and state organizations 
assist the local units by providing basic procedures and methods, sug¬ 
gesting activities and projects, and organizing study groups. Unity of 
effort, which might otherwise be sporadic, conflicting, and ineffective, 
is secured in this manner. 

Objects of parent-teacher associations. The general objectives or 
objects of the parent-teacher associations are common to ail local 
units, thus assuring that all will work toward the same goals. The 
objects, as stated in “The Parent-Teacher Manual,” are: 


1. To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, school, 
church, and community. 

2. To raise the standards of home life. 

3. To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of children and 

4. To bring into closer relation the home and the school that parents 
and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the training of the child. 

5. To develop between educators and the general public such uruted 
efforts as will secure for every child the highest advantages in physical, 
mental, social, and spiritual education. 



The organization has a threefold purpose: “to know the child 
through child study and parent education; to cooperate with the 
schools and other educational agencies in his training through shared 
participation with teachers and educators; and to control and build 
his environment through the development of public opinion and civic 

activity.” 

In policy, the organization is noncommercial, nonsectarian, non¬ 
partisan, has no membership in other organizations, and anyone inter¬ 
ested in child welfare may become a member. 

Specific objectives of local congress units. The specific objectives 
of local congress units are guides for determining the activities for 
achieving the general objectives. Although the general aims are the 
same for all units, the specific objectives may vary accordmg to the 
local situation, immediate needs, and interests. These will not only 
vary for different local units but will also change from year to year 
in a given community. As one goal is reached, others are estabhshed. 

a This and the foUowing information was secured from 
Manual” and pamphlets published by the Nauonal Congress of Paren 

Teachers, Washington, D.C* 
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Some of the objectives are continuing; that is, they represent con¬ 
tinuous activities such as keeping the parents informed of the work 
of the school. Some specific objectives which have been accepted by 
many local units and which reveal the types of activities in which 

they engage are: 

1 . A knowledge of the aims, purposes, and objects of the National Con¬ 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

2. An understanding of the broadened concept of education and the 
importance of cooperative efTorts of all agencies contributing to the educa¬ 
tional development of a child. 

3. An understanding of educational and social forces and how these 
affect parents, teachers, and children. 

4. An appreciation of the place of organized, cooperative effort in mod¬ 
ern social life and of the importance of organized parents and teachers in 
community life. 

5. An appreciation of human relationships and how such relationships 
are promoted. 

The usual objectives of parent-teacher associations are: 

1 . To give members a better understanding of the objectives and meth¬ 
ods of the school. 

2. To learn to apply accepted educational objectives and methods to 
the out-of-school environment. 

3. Under certain conditions to give school officials suggestions as to 
reasons why the school fails or succeeds. 

4. To aid in educating the community' in desirable aspects of the school’s 
program. 

5. To facilitate acquaintance among parents and teachers. 

6. To raise funds under certain conditions. 

Activities of parent-teacher associations. The two main types of 
activities of local units are conducted through general meetings and 
through study groups. A few typical program topics for general meet¬ 
ings are: 

1. Securing better relationships between the home and the school. 

2. Improving community health. 

3. Curriculum changes for modern living. 

4. Educational trends. 

5. Guidance of youth in a modem world. 
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6. Home and school as centers of culture. 

7. Juvenile protection in the community. 

8. Legislation affecting children and youth. 

9. Safety in the home, school, and community. 

10. Social and mental hygiene. 

Many study-group topics have been suggested by the National Con¬ 
gress of Parents and Teachers, which is able to supply reading materials 
to local unit groups. Some suggested topics are: 

1. A study of the adolescent. 

2. Child legislation. 

3. Juvenile protection. 

4. Parent education. 

5. Vocational education. 

6. Youth and home problems. 


The lists of suggested program and study-group topics should be 
modified and changed to meet local conditions and needs. Over and 
above these, the organizations may work on short- or long-term proj¬ 
ects, such as improving the school library, establishing playgrounds, 
serving hot lunches, beautifying the school grounds, and raising money 
to purchase needed equipment for the school. 

Agencies and mediums of school publicity. The greatest single 
agency of school publicity is the pupil. If each one is adjusted to the 
school environment, the publicity will be favorable, but if he is not, 
he will easily find something to criticize. The greatest and best pub¬ 
licity for any school is a group of happy, well-adjusted pupils. Much 
time has been wasted in some schools trjting to explain why pupils 
are not adjusted rather than in revamping the school so they will be. 


Some specific agencies of school publicity are: 

The Report Card. The report card is the most frequent form of 
written publicity which goes to the homes. Many forms, types, and 
varieties are employed in different schools, the most common being 
a listing of courses and marks earned, expressed in either letters or 
percentages, and in addition a rating on deportment and often a rating 
on personality. Trends are to substitute or supplement this type wit 
informal notes to parents stating the weak and strong points of each 
pupil, or to use a three-point marking system: superior, posing, and 
needed improvement. The latter is being substituted for F meam g 
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“failure." When “needed impro\cment” is reported, it may be fol¬ 
lowed with a note indicating in what respects the improvement is 
needed with an invitation for the parents to cooperate in an effort to 
bring about improvement. 

The School Paper. The school paper, if written by the pupils, is 
always a source of interest to pupils of the school, the teachers, and 
the local public. Students may be aided in securing materials for pub¬ 
licity through the National Citizens Commission, the National Con¬ 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and the National Education Associa¬ 
tion. A good time to arouse increased interest in schools is during 
American Education Week, \\ hich occurs each fall and is sponsored 
by the National Education Association and the American Legion. The 
Journal of the N.E.A. publishes a program which may be followed in 
all schools and by related groups during the week. 

Connnenceinent Programs and Other Means. The commencement 
season is an e.xcellent time to present to the parents many important 
features of the school. Pupils or outside speakers or both may take part. 
A summary of the year’s work and needs for the future may be pre¬ 
sented during this program. 

Other methods which may be employed are school exhibits, demon¬ 
strations, parents’ day, athletic events, plays, operettas, and entertain¬ 
ments. In employing these mediums for purposes of school publicity, 
entertainment should be made secondar)' to the message which is to be 
given patrons. 


Public Covrmtmications. Increasingly, educators are employing a 
greater variety of mediums in their public-relations program, and a 
larger number of techniques. Local papers are being given more news 
for publication, and the articles are of greater interest to the public; 
radio programs are being used, and in many communities the local 
station furnishes free of charge time for announcements concerning 
schools. Educators are working more with civic and church groups, 
and, more recently, channels have been set aside on TV for educa¬ 
tional purposes. 

Educational TV Channels. Recognizing the possibilities of TV as an 
educational agency, educators requested and the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission reserved 242 TV channels for educational, rather 


than commercial, purposes. If these permits are not applied for by a 
certain date, they may not be reserved. Many universities and public- 
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school groups have already applied, but a large number may never 
do so, even though they are in favor of the idea, for the cost is great. 

TV may be used to supplement instruction on the secondary, higher, 
and adult levels of those now in school on a full-time basis, those 
taking evening and night classes, and especially those enrolled in home- 
study courses. It would especially aid those who, for physical reasons, 
could not attend classes on the campus. In addition it may be used by 
county agriculture agents and home demonstration agents. At Western 
Reserve University, a few home-study courses have been given since 
1951 over TV^ Students enroll and take the final examinations on the 
campus; study and ‘‘class attendance” are done at home by viewing 
the TV. This is in the experimental stage, but evaluations have been 
favorable.* 

The major problems involved in using television as a means of com¬ 
munication are three: 

1. The cost of establishing a TV broadcasting channel is greater than 
many communities and schools can afford. This problem is magnified in 
rural areas, for the range of each station is limited and the audience reached 
by each would be small. 

2. The cost of operation must be paid by the institution or educational 
group rather than by commercial agencies. 

3. The difficulty of providing suitable and worthwhile educational pro¬ 
grams constitutes a continuing task. If educational programs of interest to 
the public are not prepared and presented in a professional manner, the 
project will not be successful. 

If the educational TV channels are not all applied for, this will not 
prevent educators from using the commercial channels. In fact, many 
believe this is the better method, for they may be employed from time 
to time when needed rather than educators having the responsibility 
for a continuous program, which might suffer because of lack of talent, 
lack of variety in the programs, or lack of adequate preparation.® 

Public-relations services. A few years ago, anyone concerned with 
school public relations had to fumble along on his own. Today, through 

4 TV Thaw Stans Second Gold Rush, Radio and Television Neivs, 47 (June. 

1952), pp. 16-17. . . , , 

0 John F. White, TV or Not TV? National Education Association Journal, 4^ 

(January, 1953), p. 34. 
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the National School Public Relations Association more than 5,000 
members of the profession are organized to share their ideas in public 
relations. The members are staff members of the association who are 
assigned to full-time public-relations responsibilities in city and county 
systems, state departments of education, and state and local education 
associations. Others are school superintendents, board members, asso¬ 
ciation leaders, college professors, principals, and classroom teachers. 

Through publications such as “Trends” and “It Starts in the Class¬ 
room” (newsletter), members are kept up-to-date on significant school 
public-relations developments through press, radio, television, cam¬ 
paigns, community cooperation, and other mediums. Copies of leaflets, 
reports, and campaign materials described in these are exchanged by 
members. 

Other publications of the organization which are of great value and 
at the same time inexpensive are “Print It Right,” a 48-page handbook 
on the writing, design, production, and distribution of printed com¬ 
munications for school systems and educational associations; “The 
Teacher and Public Relations,” “Teaming up for Public Relations,” 
“Public Relations Packet,” and other special-ser\'ice publications in the 
form of books, leaflets, and pamphlets.* 


ACHIEVING THE PURPOSES OF THE PUBLIC-RELATIONS PROGRAM 

As a basis for all public-relations programs, a survey of the com¬ 
munity and its schools should be in continuous process in order to 
secure factual information. The sun’ev should be extended to include 
information beyond the limits of the community, such as national, 
state, and county information needed in the solution of educational 
problems. From this sun'ey, needs should be determined and the in¬ 
formation secured which is to be imparted and used to solve problems 
and to help create mutual understandings. 

Suggestions pertaining to the types of information needed in meet¬ 
ing the objectives of the program are presented. All these objectives 
should be the aims of all public-relations programs in any communit^^ 
for they are continuing rather than temporary and all communities 

«A11 these are distributed by the National School Public Relations Associa¬ 
tion of the N£A., Washington, D.C. 
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have some common problems. They will vary in emphasis from time 
to time and from place to place, but all are present to some degree at 
some time. 

Bui/c/mg favorable public opinion toward the continuous support 
of public schools. To provide secondary education for all youth who 
desire to attend is a goal which cannot be attained save by providing 
money through taxation. There is no other source. From a financial 
viewpoint, the goals are to provide equal educational opportunities 
and to equalize or distribute the costs so that each taxpayer bears an 
equitable portion. 

In order to achieve this goal of continuous support, the general 
public should be informed about the school’s program and what it 
costs each taxpayer. If the parents have helped determine the program 
and have had a voice in making the policies of the school, it will not 
be necessary to have a campaign aimed directly toward securing needed 
revenue. The educational program is what should be emphasized, 
rather than costs, which will prevent many persons from passing judg¬ 
ment on education by looking at the cost alone. 

Each local school district should determine the best way to finance 
its schools, because there are great differences among the districts and 
the states in their abilities to support education. In order to help 
equalize educational opportunities, states are increasing their aid to 
local districts, although the majority of all support comes from local 
taxes, the average for the United States being 55 per cent in 1949-50. 
The state governments provide 43 per cent and the Federal, 2 per cent.^ 

The need for adequate school support is greater now than ever be¬ 
fore. The public has given the schools greater tasks and is demanding 
more returns but has lagged behind in giving financial support to 
accomplish these. The educational program costs more than it did in 
the past. Some of the reasons are: 

1. The school term has increased. 

2. Better and more facilities are being secured. 

3. More services are rendered pupils, such as lunches, transportation, 

libraries, and health services. 

4. Teachers need higher salaries. 

5. The cost of materials and services has increased. 

6. The value of the dollar has decreased. 

7 Data secured from the VjS. Office of Education, 1953. 
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Keeping the citizens and teachers conscious of the fact that schools 
need to be constantly reappraised. Appraising the public schools is 
a process of evaluating them in the light of their accomplishments or 
tltc extent to which they have made progress in achieving their goals. 
Since «oals arc constantly being restated and since methods and cur- 
ricula arc changed to meet them, this process needs to be continued at 
all times. If educators and parents relax for only a brief time, the 
schools will suffer. One phase of the public-relations program, then, is 
to keep all persons concerned conscious of the fact that appraisal is 
needed. 

Appraisal is not confined to educators alone. The parents have a 
ri^ht and a duty to aid in it. Teachers should not take the attitude 

O *’ 

that since the responsibilit)- of carrying out the educational objectives 
is theirs, the privilege of appraisal is also theirs. The aims of the school 
are the aims of society, and therefore the public should have the right 
to judge the extent to which they are being achieved and the methods 
employed in achieving them. This does not mean that parents should 
have professional knowledge or skills, or that they should pass judg¬ 
ment on technical aspects of the school; their part is in the general 
areas of accomplishment and operation. A simple analogy may clarify 
this relationship. A person may know that his automobile is not operat¬ 
ing correctly but not know what is wrong with it. Determining the 
cause and repairing it is the work of the trained mechanic. This is 
comparable to parents and teachers with respect to the schools. 

Coordinating all educational agencies of the community. The school 
as the major educational agency should lead in coordinating the other 
educational agencies of the communin'. The others, such as civic 
clubs, churches, youth organizations, and informal agencies such as 
motion pictures, radio, T^^ newspapers, and magazines, exercise an 
influence on youth often as great as or even greater than the schools. 
In many cases, however, the influence is contrary to that of the schools. 
These agencies need to be coordinated. 

The implications of these conditions call for a greater amount of 
planning, guiding, and directing of the informal agencies, which re¬ 
quire cooperation between them and the schools, for otherwise there 
will be conflicts. These conflicts will result in rendering ineffective 
the work of the school and will cause learning to proceed along un¬ 
desirable paths, with ultimate results of misunderstandings betxveen 
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parents and the school, waste, and inefficiency. Most important of all, 

they produce youth who are not prepared to live harmoniouslv in 
society. 

Arousing inferesf ond f/ie will to improve schools. Frequently, par¬ 
ents, teachers, and the general public are aware that improvement is 
needed in some aspect of the school, such as new buildings, a reorgan¬ 
ization of the taxing system, the planning of curriculum, the expansion 
of playgrounds, the extension of school terms, or other modifications. 
The community may talk about these needs for years. They may be 
discussed in small groups and editorials may be written about them 
without any action about the problems and needs. 

To change these desires and verbal expressions into actions is one 
of the major purposes of the public-relations program. Getting people 
to want to change and showing them where improvement is needed 
are important activities; but getting them to act is a difficult, but neces¬ 
sary and final step. Verbal enthusiasm is quite common and easily 
aroused; to change it into action is difficult, but only through this 
final step can progress be made.® 

Coopera/ing in formulating policies of the school. School leaders 
are often accused of formulating policies and then attempting to 
secure support for them through a public-relations program. If this 
is done, there is cause for criticism, for, in democratic school admin¬ 
istration, concerted and united efforts of all persons concerned are 
invited in formulating policies. Policies cannot be formulated through 
mass meetings. They are guiding principles which regulate future 
conduct and can be well formulated only after careful study extending 
over a period of time during which all persons concerned or interested 
have an opportunity to be heard. Before policies are finally accepted, 
they should be approved by the school faculty, the board of education, 
and the citizens’ committee and then presented and explained to the 
public with the facts which determined the wisdom or the expediency 
of accepting such guiding principles. The public should be given a right 
to criticize before policies become final. If this process is followed, 
the community does not have to be sold on the policies, for it helped 
make them. 

Once a policy is accepted, it should not be reconsidered unless new 

•See “Citizens and Educational Policies,” Educational Policies Commission, 
National Education Association, Washington, D.C., 1951. 
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evidence is presented, for it is assumed that it was formulated only 
after due deliberation and a reconsideration of the same facts would 
be a waste of time. 

Winning friends for schools. Each teacher is, or should be, an am¬ 
bassador of good will in winning friends for the public schools. What 
parents and other citizens think and believe about their schools is 
usually what they think about the teachers. These impressions arc 
formed during formal and informal contacts with them in the com¬ 
munity while engaged in church, civic, and social activities and con¬ 
tacts in the PTA or while visiting schools. An additional and perhaps 
even a greater factor is the impression created through the pupils. 

Enemies of the public schools use criticisms of the schools made by 
teachers as ammunition for their critical guns. Teachers have a right 
to criticize the schools, but they should refrain from doing so in pub¬ 
lic or in places where others will misunderstand the intent of the 
remarks. 

A score card for determining a teacher’s PR (public-relations) score 
was prepared and used in the Grand Rapids school system. Some of 
the items are: * 

Do you— 

1. Walk through the school halls as if you are glad to be there? 

2. Greet your townspeople with warm friendliness? 

3. Give a lift to youngsters by means of a smile or a “hi”? 

4. Show appreciation of the good work of other teachers? 

5. Smile when you excuse Jane to work on a committee, or John to 
rehearse a play? 

6. Keep confidential what you learn in interviews with parents? 

7. Show interest in the home and outside interests of pupils? 

8. Make parents feel welcome in your classroom? 

9. Enthusiastically urge capable youth to train for your profession? 

10. Explain “the ropes” to new teachers and help them to make dis¬ 
tinctive contributions? 

If you can check “yes” to most of these items, then you have a high 
IQ in PR. 

Protecting schools against unjust attacks. There are enemies of 
public secondary schools who e.xist in sufficient number and have 

» “It Starts in the aassroom,” special ed.. Public Relations Newsletter for Class¬ 
room Teachers. National School Public Relations Association, National Education 
Association, Washington, D.C., August, 19S2. 
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enough influence to make themselves effective. Some claim that the 
best way to destroy their influence is to ignore them, but this is not 
the answer. The attacks made are unjust. They distort the facts; make 
use of misleading propaganda; capitalize on disgruntled citizens who 
through misunderstandings are criticizing schools; and in other ways 
are undermining the structure of public education.*® 

Their motives for attacking schools are many, and opponents may 
be grouped according to their motives. 

1. There are those who oppose higher taxes for schools. Often they do 
not resist the taxes directly but attack the school features which cost most. 
For example, they argue for a shorter school term and a longer school day; 
larger classes; suspension of automatic salary increases; a reduction of the 
elementary school from eight to seven years and the secondary from four 
to three years; discontinuance of various services such as free textbooks, 
libraries, transportation, school lunches, and health services; and especially 
they attack the school’s activity program. They use devices, as name call¬ 
ing, talk of wasted time, loafing, frills and fads, and tell about how much 
better schools were when they were young and how much less they cost 
in those days. 

2. Others are opposed to change. They fear change, cannot understand 
it, and feel insecure when any is made. Their attacks then are on any in¬ 
novations made. They constandy compare present with past methods and 
always favor the older ones. One main attack is that fundamentals are being 
neglected, for they visualize learning only as a process in which pupils are 
sitting stiffly in their seats with “books in hand.” They also believe that 
certain topics or subjects are not being taught if they fail to find the sub¬ 
ject listed in the curricular offerings. 

3. Some are opposed to democratic methods. They, being autocrats 

themselves, want autocracy in the school system. They attack electives, 
free activity periods, child-community-centered curricula, and the apparent 
lack of discipline because they do not see evidence of restraint but nonce 
students being active rather than passive. 

In addition to those who are enemies of the public schools, there 
are a larger number who are dissatisfied with schools and who con¬ 
stitute a potential source of enemies. In a survey made in the Balumore, 
Md., schools, it was found that 9 out of 10 parents approved or were 

10 Theodore Brameld, ed., “The Battle for Free Schools.” pp. 13-20, The Beacon 
Press, Boston, 1951. 
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cither fairly or well satisfied with them." Many of those expressing 
dissatisfaction did so because they recognized many needed changes 
or improvements, such as new buildings, increased teachers’ salaries, 
and reduced size of classes, and cannot be classed as enemies but as 
friends who want to see improvements. Teachers must learn to recog¬ 
nize the difference between true enemies of schools and those who are 
trying to improve them by pointing out some of tlieir shortcomings. 
However, if better public relations is not practiced, some of the latter 
may become true enemies. 

Helping all realize the value of public schools in a democracy. This 
is not an easy task, for the outcomes of instruction are not very tangible 
or obvious. Occasionally, pupil growth influenced or produced through 
the stimulation of a high-school environment can be observed directly, 
but generally speaking years are required before the complete out¬ 
comes of instruction have evidenced themselves in some observable 
form of activity, and then it is difficult to differentiate the relative 
effectiveness of the formal and informal educational agencies. Other 
professional groups do not find it so difficult to demonstrate results; 
a doctor heals a patient, and achievement speaks for itself. Teachers 
must employ entirely different techniques. Society is referring more 
and more of its problems to the school, lending little cooperation in 
their solution, and often criticizes the results or the lack of results 
produced. 

Interpreting the educational program to laymen. Often parents do 
not know or fail to realize that schools are not what they were when 
they went to school, that they are much larger and more complex; 
that the services they perform are far greater; that the methods used 
are different and based on years of research and study; that the cur¬ 
riculum is broader; that the number of activities under the direction of 
the school is greater; and that the aims have changed in emphasis.^= 

This expanded, complex program must be interpreted to the public. 
Modem methods and objectives must be explained, and the parents 
must be taught to appreciate the professional skills needed by teachers 
in secondary schools. Information must be presented to parents on how 

‘'■'Baltimore Bulletin of Education, 30 (Septcmber-October, 1952), pp. 3 - 15 . 

«“It Starts in the aassroom,” National School Public Relations ’ Association, 
National Educarion Association, Washington, D.C.. and the filmstrip, “The 
Teacher and Public Relations,” which accompanies the bulletin. 
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we teach, why we teach what we do, report cards, homework assign¬ 
ments, co-curricular activities, religious conflicts, stress on funda¬ 
mentals, and the school’s marking system and promotional practices. 
If policies are needed in guiding practices in any of these phases of the 
school’s program, they should be formulated in the manner previouslv 
described. 

Furnishing the public with information about the schools. Some 
school activities should be given publicity because they are what the 
parents want to know about the school; and others, because they are 
what they should know about the school. 

There is some disagreement between what parents want to know 
about the school and what newspaper editors sometimes think they 
want to know. A tabulation of the types of school news printed in 
local papers shows that extracurricular activities, especially athletics, 
are given more space than any other type. At the same time, parents 
are more interested in pupil achievement and pupil progress, methods 
of instruction, health, courses of study, and the value of education 
than in extra activities, parent-teacher associations, and boards of edu¬ 
cation. 

Some of the information about which parents should be informed 
includes: 

1. The purposes, aims, and objectives of the high school. 

2. The objectives and purposes of each subject in the curriculum. 

3. The reasons why school costs are increasing. 

4. Reasons why the curriculum needs modifying. 

5. Explanation of modem trends in organization and presentation of 

subject matter. 

6. Value and interpretation of a testing program. 

7. Functioning of the educational and vocational-guidance program. 

8. Parent-school relationships with respect to home study, commer¬ 
cialized amusements, school clubs, and out-of-school activities. 

9. A description of the services performed by the schools for pupils, 
such as transportation, lunches, libraries, and health services. 

10. Special projects in the various classes, such as the study of city gov¬ 
ernment or the tax-assessing methods in the community. 

With respect to these and other phases of the school’s program, it 
is not uncommon for the school to receive adverse cnncism because 
of misunderstanding. The greatest single agency of school pubhcity 
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is the pupils of the school, and frequently their accounts are not en¬ 
tirely accurate. Aside from cases of deliberate falsification, they either 
omit certain vita! information or do not see the situation from the 
same point of view as the school officials and teachers. Giving publicity 
to these and to other phases of the school’s program will prevent these 
misunderstandings. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS 

From the discussion of the public-relations program, the following 
general principles may be derived: 

1. The public-relations program should be well organized and planned 
to include the services and activities of all persons: teachers, pupils, and 
parents. The organization should not be complex. 

2. A wide variety of mediums and communications channels and school 
activities should be employed in the program. The services of the N.E.A. 
and its deparmients should be used. 

3. The program should be continuous, honest, objective, comprehensive 
and should be based on a study of the community. 

4. The program should aim to reach all persons concerned with the 
school’s program. 

5. Every school should organize a parent-teacher association, or citizens’ 
committee, or both. All teachers should work in or cooperate with these 
organizations. 

The schools should cooperate with civic and community organiza¬ 
tions. 

7. Every teacher should be aware that his speech, conduct, and manner 
have an influence on what the public opinion of schools is; therefore, all 
should conduct themselves so as to build friends for the school, should 
criticize the school only in a constructive manner and in the proper places 
—never in public—and all should take part in community activities. 

8. Schools should be supported by a defensible financial program based 
on the needs of youth and the abilit>’ to pay. Through the public-relations 
program, attempts should be made to attain this goal. 

9. The schools should recognize the role of citizens in the formulation 
of all policies. The schools belong to all people; therefore they have a 
nght to control policies. At the same time, since technical skills and pro- 
f^ional knowledge are necessaiy^ in carr>Mng out the policies, this job 
should be delegated to and remain with the school administrators and 
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10. The professional staff converts certain goals of society into the school 

program. The community determines the goals; schools aid in achieving 
them. 

11. Greater stress should be placed on citizenship development in the 
schools, for it is through this service that the schools have the best oppor¬ 
tunity for good public relations. 
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ISSUES AND TRENDS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


There are many types and varieties of high schools in the United 
States. They differ in organization, administration, curricula, aims, 
and functions. This variety is desirable, for varying practices provide 
an opportunity to determine by means of comparison and contrast the 
best type of institution. That which meets the needs and situations of 
one locality does not necessarily meet the needs of another. 

Recently there has been much experimenting in secondary schools, 
especially in curriculum planning, in the introduction of new subjects, 
in methods of teaching and methods of evaluating procedures. Often 
there are conflicting views on proposed changes, particularly those 
dealing with curricula. Some of these conflicts have become major 
issues. Scliools cannot be closed while these issues are being resolved. 
The instruction of youth must continue. Changes must proceed slowly 
and cautiously, and of necessity practice must lag behind theory, for it 
is theory which determines the direction of practice. 


tSSUES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Many problems and issues concern the aims, functions, and pur¬ 
poses of the high school. Ten of these issues were selected by the 
Committee on the Orientation of Secondary Education of the Depart¬ 
ment of Secondary School Principals of the National Education Asso¬ 
ciation as a basis for discussion in group meetings of high-school 
teachers of the nation. The issues are: 

1. Shall secondary education be provided at public expense for all nor¬ 
mal individuals or for only a limited number? 

2. Shall secondary education seek to retain all pupils in school as long 
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as they wish to remain, or shall it transfer them to other agencies under 
educational supervision when, in the judgment of the school authorities, 
these agencies promise to serve better the pupils’ immediate and probable 
future needs? 

3. Shall secondary education be concerned only with the welfare and 
progress of the individual, or with these only as they promise to contribute 
to the welfare and progress of society? 

4. Shall secondary education provide a common curriculum for all, or 
differentiated offerings? 

5. Shall secondary education include vocational training, or shall it be 
restricted to general education? 

6. Shall secondary education be primarily directed toward preparation 
for advanced studies, or shall it be primarily concerned with the value of 
its own courses, regardless of a student’s future academic career? 

7. Shall secondary education accept conventional school subjects as 
fundamental categories under which school experiences shall be classified 
and presented to students, or shall it arrange and present experiences in 
fundamental categories directly related to the performance of such func¬ 
tions of secondary schools in a democracy as increasing the ability and the 
desire better to meet sociocivic, economic, health, leisure-time, vocational, 
and preprofessional problems and situations? 

8. Shall secondary education present merely organized knowledge, or 
shall it also assume responsibility for attitudes and ideals? 

9. Shall secondary education seek merely the adjustment of students to 
prevailing social ideals, or shall it seek the reconstruction of society? 

10. Granting that education is a “gradual, continuous, unitary process,” 
shall secondary education be presented merely as a phase of such a process, 
or shall it be organized as a distinct but closely articulated part of the 
entire educational program, with peculiarly emphasized functions of its 
own? 

The majority of these questions have been answered either directly 
or indirectly in the previous chapters. The view taken by the authors 
on these questions might be summarized by brief answers. It must be 
kept in mind that these answers are not complete. Many of the ques¬ 
tions cannot be answered categorically, for a greater freedom of state¬ 
ment must be permitted in order that one’s position may be under¬ 
stood. 

1. Secondary education should be provided at public expense for all 
normal individuals. 
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2. Secondary education should seek to retain all pupils as long as they 
can remain in school. 

3. Secondary education should be concerned with the development of 
an adolescent as an individual personality. At the same time, the welfare 
of society should be considered to the extent that the individual con¬ 
tributes to that welfare and cooperates with others for its advancement. 

4. Secondary education should provide a common or general curriculum 
for all youth and in addition to this provide a number of electives of an 
academic and vocational nature to provide for special interests. 

5. Secondary education should provide for a general background for 
all vocations rather than attempting to provide special training for certain 
specific or particular vocations. All subjects in the curriculum should have 
values sufficient to justify them on bases other than vocational. 

6. Secondary education should be concerned primarily with the value 
of its own courses without regard for the pupil’s future academic career. 

7. The secondary school should arrange and present experiences in 
fundamental categories which are directly related to the purposes of the 
secondary school in a democracy, such as increasing the ability and the 
desire to meet sociocivic, economic, leisure-time, vocational, and home- and 
community-life problems and situations. 

8. Secondary education is concerned not only with the presentation of 
organized knowledge but also with the acquisition of habits and skills and 
with the development of desirable attitudes, ideals, and appreciations. 

9. Secondary education should be concerned not only with the adjust¬ 
ment of the individual to society but also with the reconstruction of society. 
It should cooperate with the community in the solution of problems. 

10. Secondary education should be organized as a distinct but closely 
articulated part of the entire educational program. The boundaries of 
secondary education should be distinct enough so that within them its 
peculiar functions may be recognized and indistinct enough so that there 
will be no gaps or abrupt changes as one progresses from one stage of the 
school system to that of another. 

Should scholarship be stressed more in the secondary school? One 

of the criticisms often advanced against the high school is that scholar¬ 
ship is not stressed enough. Some claim that the standards are being 
lowered in order that the masses may receive passing marks, be pro¬ 
moted, and graduate. Alany of those who make this criticism are not 
well informed about the aims of the high school. They believe it should 
produce scientists, or artists, or mechanics. This is not its purpose. 

Before the high school expanded to include all youth who desired 
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to attend, scholarship of a more rigid type could be maintained. When 
standards were pitched for the select few, they could be higher. When 
the school first started to include those of less ability, teachers deliber¬ 
ately excluded many of them if they could not profit by the type of 
curriculum then in vogue, that is, an academic, classical curriculum. 
Since then, changes have been made so that they can profit. When 
the more intelligent pupils pursue the same courses as the less capable, 
they do not have to work so hard as they formerly did in order to 
make passing marks. The remedy does not lie either in pupil selection 
or in reverting to a more academic type of curriculum. The solution 
is to be found in methods of teaching. When pupils of varying abilities 
are found in the same class, the course should be enriched for those of 
higher abilities rather than the teacher permitting them to use their 
superior ability to make passing marks by doing less work. If the school 
is large enough to offer many electives, the more capable pupils should 
be encouraged to enroll in courses in which the group will be so select 
that scholarship may be stressed. 

The pupils of the American high school have often been compared 
with those who have finished secondary schools of Europe. In scholar¬ 
ship, the pupils of Europe excel those of the United States. There are 
several factors causing this superiority: 

1. European schools are more selective than those in the United States. 

2. Scholarship is stressed more in European schools. 

3. The secondary-school period is longer in most European schools than 
in the United States. There is a difference in the quality of work and the 
ground covered, so that French or German pupils have studied many sub¬ 
jects for six to eight years, while those in the United States have studied the 
same subjects only one to four years. 

4. The school term is longer in Europe than in the United States. 

5. Methods of teaching are different. 

6. Standards in Europe are higher, and competition is keener, motivated 
by examinations. 

7. The European teacher is better prepared and trained. 

8. More emphasis is placed on languages in Exiropean schools—the basis 
often used in making comparisons. 

Should eo*curr/cu/or activities be required of all sfudenfs? Co-cur¬ 
ricular activities further the same aims and values as curricular activi¬ 
ties and are usually selected on the same bases. They enrich the cur- 
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riculum, provide opportunities for putting into practice many concepts 
and principles studied in the regular curriculum, and meet some basic 
needs which are not provided for in the required general-education 
courses or in the special-interests courses. Since they have these values, 
many believe that a certain number of activities should be required 
of all students. If they were required, the question of how many or 
how much would have to be answered. 

Should credit be given for participating in co-eurricufar activities? 
Giving credit for co-curricular activities is a step toward incorporating 
them into the regular curriculum. Credit would provide a partial in¬ 
centive for participating in activities, would aid in regulating the 
amount of participation, and provide a record of activities to aid in 
preventing some pupils from engaging in too many activities and others 
avoiding them. 

If credit is given, other problems are encountered: Would the credit 
count toward graduation? If so, how much would it count? A point 
system would have to be employed for assigning a value to each activ¬ 
ity in which a pupil participated. 

One of the objections to requiring or giving credit in activities is 
that this might tend to formalize them, causing students to view them 
in the same manner as curricular activities. This might result in stu¬ 
dents’ losing interest in activities or in teacher domination of them. 

ShouM youfh be indoc/rinofecl with principles of democracy? Re¬ 
cently, because of the conflicts which seem to be centered between 
totalitarian states and the democracies, some educational leaders are 
advocating that the high school be used as an instrument for indoc¬ 
trinating youth with the principles of democracy. Some of these prin¬ 
ciples are freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and government 
by the consent of the majority. 

There is no virtue in the belief that the opinion of the majority or 
collective opinion and judgment is good merely because it represents 
the judgment of many rather than a few. Mass opinion is no better 
than the opinions of the individuals composing the mass. Therefore, 
democracy, meaning majority rule, can be practiced and c^ advance 
only as the individuals composing the masses are educated. The impli¬ 
cation calls for universal secondary education if the Umted Swtes is 
to preserve and maintain democracy. But to teach it by indoctrmation 
wiU defeat its own purpose. Rather, if universal secondary education 
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is achieved and the school is made democratic in outlook, program, 
and practice, democracy will be inevitable and pupils will be trained 
for functional citizenship.* 

Should the state give more aid to capable youth who are financially 
unable to provide themselves with secondary and higher education? 

There are many youth who cannot avail themselves of a secondary 
education because no school is accessible unless they board away from 
home or pay tuition or the cost of transportation, or both; many who 
start school must drop out before graduation mainly because of their 
economic condition. There are many young people intellectually 
capable of doing college work who are not enrolled. The main reason 
for nonattendance is lack of funds. To what extent should the govern¬ 
ment aid these youths as individuals rather than give them indirect aid 
by supporting the entire school system? It is a loss to society if they 
are not trained to the fullest extent of their capabilities. There are 
those who argue that, if they have the ability, in this day and age they 
can get an education through formal schools if they want it. This is 
not entirely true. Many find it impossible without aid. 

Several European countries have recognized that ability and money 
do not always occur together, that it is a loss to society if capable 
youth are not trained, and are providing for such youth. 

The Federal government is aiding veterans in both secondary schools 
and colleges. Recommendations have been made that a system of 
scholarships for colleges be established in keeping with the precedent 
established by the G.I. Bill. Since a secondary education is basic to 
higher education, some form of aid should be provided on the second¬ 
ary level. The President’s Commission on Higher Education recom¬ 
mended not only scholarships for the senior-college and graduate- 
school students but also financial assistance to competent students in 
grades 10 through 14 if they could not continue their education with¬ 
out such assistance. 

Should religious insfruefion be given in secondary schools? One of 
the issues pertaining to secondary education is; Shall religious instruc¬ 
tion be given in the public high schools? There has been a vigorous 
and determined effort to make this a part of the secondary-school cur¬ 
riculum. The arguments advanced center about the lack of high ethical 

^See A. J. Oliver, Dare VVe Educate for Democracy? Educational Forum, 15 
(November, 1950), pp. 15-23. 
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and moral standards among youth. As in the case of many other evils 
of society, many believe that the solution of the problem is to intro¬ 
duce religion in the schools as a corrective measure. 

The real issue is not whether youth should receive religious instruc¬ 
tion but, rather, whether the public schools should give such instruc¬ 
tion. Although the inclusion of this subject might be in keeping with 
the aims of society, the following are some of the arguments advanced 
for not teaching religion in public schools: 

1. The people of the United States have made it clear that they desire a 
separation of Church and state. To teach religion at public expense would 
bring the two together. 

2. Public schools are populated with youth representing various denom¬ 
inations and faiths, and there is no body of religious subject matter com¬ 
mon to all. 

3. Denominationalism would inevitably be introduced, regardless of the 
care employed in selecting teachers. Although there are many who could 
teach religion in certain localities where the population is not so diversified 
with respect to religious faiths, the task of training an adequate number 
of teachers who could do this to staff the nation’s schools would be im¬ 
possible. This is one subject that must be well taught or not taught at all. 

4. Parents, not educators, still reserve the right to decide what kind of 
religious instruction their children shall receive. If religion were taught 
in schools, even as an elective, the right would be pardy or wholly taken 
from them. 

The teaching of religion and the Bible can best be done through 
other agencies; church, home, and private schools. The schools make 
their contribution in a related and indirect manner, that is, by teach¬ 
ing ethical character, honesty, fair play, and high moral standards 
through the medium of literature, art, sports, dramatics, and school 

activities. 

Several plans have been employed in giving religious instruction to 
youth, such as reading the Bible in schools, permitting church teachers 
to work in the public schools during school hours, and excusing pupils 
from the public schools to attend a weekday church school. 

In March, 1948, the United States Supreme Court declared uncon¬ 
stitutional the plan of released time practiced at Champaign, Ill., 
whereby religious teachers went to public-school buildings for one 
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period a week to give instruction in religion. Pupils were grouped 
according to faith for this period.- 

In April, 1952, the United States Supreme Court upheld New York’s 
released-time program of religious instruction for public schools. This 
case differed from the McCollum case in that the instruction was not 
on school property; the school officials did not select instructors or 
supervise the teaching; and all costs were borne by the religious or¬ 
ganizations.’ 

These objections and court decisions have not resolved the issue. 
Many leaders point out the fact that our people tend to be religious 
illiterates, often knowing little or nothing about the group to which 
they belong. They argue that the school should be able to teach some¬ 
thing without advocating specific, detailed practices and that char¬ 
acter and morality cannot be taught properly apart from religion. 

A committee on religion and education appointed by the American 
Council on Education stated a number of principles concerning the 
teaching of religion in public schools which seem to be the nearest 
solution to the controversy. Some of these are; * 

1. Due recognition should be given religion, but separation of Church 
and state should be safeguarded. 

2. The constitutional principle of religious liberty and the traditional 
separation of Church and state were not intended to exclude all study of 
religion from public schoob. 

3. Teaching a common core of religious beliefs or teaching moral and 
spiritual values cannot be regarded as adequate teaching of religion. 

4. Denying religion or opposing it is a violation of religious liberty. 

Remaining silent on religion as many schools do may leave the im¬ 
pression on youth that religion is not important and cannot lead youth 
to see the vital importance of it in our history and in our contemporary 
affairs. 

A survey made by the American Council on Education found that 
the majority of educators agree on these principles; yet they vary 

2 This case is known as the “McCollum case,” National Education Association 
Nevfs, 2 (March, 1948), p. 1 . 

*News and Trends, National Education Association Journal, 41 (September, 
1952), pp. 323-324. 

* “The Function of Public Schools in Dealing with Religion,” pp. 2-3, Ameri¬ 
can (Council on Education, Washington, D.C^ 1953. 
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considerably in putting them into practice. Schools fall into three 
categories concerning the teaching of religion: ® 

1. Avoidance of Religion. Those which avoid religion save through 
accidental or incidental treatment believe that to treat it further would 
violate the separation of Church and state. These, which are relatively 
few, do attempt to teach ethical character. 

2. Plaimed Religious Activities. There are all degrees and varieties 
of planned religious activities. They include Bible reading, devotional 
exercises, prayers, religious songs, religious talks, religious programs 
near the times of Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter, grace before 
meals and prayers before athletic contests, sponsorships of religious 
clubs, credit for Bible study done outside the school, as well as a certain 
amount of incidental study or mention of religion in classrooms. 

Most of our schools fall in this category. The extent to which they 
plan activities depends on the homogeneity of faiths in the local com¬ 
munity and the religious backgrounds of the teachers. 

3. Actual Study of Religion. Those schools which actually provide 
opportunity to study religion do so as a part of courses of study in 
English and the social studies, art, music, and other fields. The aims 
of such study are to develop religious literacy and an intelligent under¬ 
standing of the role of religion in human affairs. 

ShouW public funds be used fo help support private and parochial 
schools? In several states, public funds have been used to aid private 
schools; in 4 states, textbooks are furnished to pupils who attend pri¬ 
vate schools; in 15 states transportation is provided for them.** 

The Supreme Court of the United States sustained the right of New 
Jersey to extend transportation to pupils of private schools, and the 
Iowa Supreme Court ruled that it could not be done in that state. 
These decisions leave the issue undecided by the courts as far as a 


national policy is concerned. 

In these cases, it is contended that the aid is being given to the pupU 
and not to the school. This contention, known as the “child-benefit 
theory,” is really an evasion of the real issue involved. 

Many of those engaged in private education are opposed to any 
public support, for financial aid is often accompamed by control. It 


eXhe W^^Sectarian Education. Research Bulletin of the National Educa¬ 
tion Association, 24 (February, 1946), p. 44. 
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this occurs, the private schools will have to relinquish much of the 
independence they now possess. In a democracy, private schools for 
those who desire types of training not given in public ones are not 
only desirable, but a necessary part of the educational system. 

Shou/d pupds be permitted to finish high school in less than four 
years? During the Second World War many high-school students who 
displayed unusual ability were permitted to enter college after com¬ 
pleting only 334 years of high school. High-school diplomas were 
granted after these students had successfully completed one semester 
of college work. This practice was discontinued at the close of the 
war, but some believe that it should be retained in its present or in 
a modified form. Some pupils are capable of completing 16 units of 
work in less than 4 years by catty’ing five or six subjects a year. 

Another question raised in connection with the same problem is, 
“Should pupils be permitted to graduate if they have completed 16 
required units in fewer than eight semesters, or should all be required 
to remain in school for four years?” Studies show that students can 
succeed in college with less than four years of high-school work or 
with fewer than 16 units. The postsvar trends have been toward re¬ 
quiring four years of schooling for all before a high-school diploma 
is granted. Social maturity and experiences needed for subsequent 
schooling cannot be acquired adequately merely by earning academic 
credits. Exceptions may be made in some cases for students who have 
exceptionally high ability and maturity and for whom the school can¬ 
not provide needed experiences. Before exceptions are made, it must 
also be determined at what level of schooling certain experiences will 
be of the greatest value. 

Should a high-school principal be expected to recommend sfudenfs 
for college admission? When high-school principals are forced to 
make recommendations for students for college entrance, they are 
often placed in an embarrassing position, especially in small communi¬ 
ties. In large schools, they cannot become well enough acquainted with 
each student to make valid judgments. Likewise, they cannot become 
well enough acquainted with the many colleges and universities in 
the United States to make accurate predictions. The burden of deter¬ 
mining admission should be placed on the admission officers of the 
institution to which candidates apply; the school can supply them 
with all available information which would help the institution make 
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a decision. This plan would place a greater responsibility on the col¬ 
leges for the success of those they admit. High-school principals might 
make a prediction of probable success, but it should not carry the 
weight of a recommendation. A survey made by Carrothers revealed 
that 83 per cent of 430 educators endorsed these views.^ 


TRENDS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 

There is much wishful thinking in stating trends. Often they con¬ 
stitute what one wishes would happen rather than the direction the 
secondary schools are taking. Trends must be based upon present con¬ 
ditions as they are related to the past. Changes which have been in 
evidence for several decades are more reliable for making predictions 
than those which merely represent innovations of the last few years. 

Exfens/on of goa/s. The previous chapters have shown the extent 
to which the United States has achieved her goals in providing sec¬ 
ondary education for all youth. In some states, the goals are far from 
being reached; in others, they have almost been attained; but as they 
are approached, goals are set higher. One of the chief characteristics 
of the high school is its rapidly changing character, which is one of 
the best indications of a dynamic school, which is essential to democ¬ 
racy. 

The period of schooling is being extended for the majority of youth. 
This is evidenced in three ways: 

1. The holding power to the twelfth grade is improving, which means 
that youth are remaining in school longer.® 

2. Acceptance of public responsibility for some form of secondary edu¬ 
cation for 100 per cent of the eligible secondary-school populations.® 

3. In two states, Washington and California, and in various sections of 
the nation, goals have been extended to post-high-school training for all 
youth. This post training is in higher institutions, junior coUeges, voca- 

’ George E. Carrothers, Should a High School Principal Be ^ected to 
Recommend Students for College Admission? North Central Association Quar¬ 
terly, 22 (January, 1948), pp. 291-293. 

8 See previous chapters. . . c « 

ePayson Smith, Frank W. Wright, et ai., ‘Education in the Forty-eight States, 

p. 39, prepared for the Advisory Ommittee on Education, VS. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1939. 
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donal and trade schools, and many educators are advocating some type 
of organized apprenticeship training beyond a general training in 12 grades 
of public school. Still other youth, after finishing a regular high-school 
course of a general nature, return for an additional year of training in voca¬ 
tional subjects. 

There seems to be a definite trend to extend education in some form 
to all youth beyond the twelfth grade, making the fourteenth year 
the tenninal point for all not going to senior college. This schooling 
may be in junior colleges, community colleges, liberal-arts colleges, or 
trade and vocational schools. 

Trends in the secondary-school population. The secondary-school 
population increased more than forty times, or doubled every decade 
from 1880 to 1930. No school in the history of education has shown 
such rapid development. From 1930 to 1940, the enrollment increased 
about 40 per cent, bringing into the various types of high schools about 
70 per cent of all youth of secondary-school age. During the period 
1941 to 1945, the high-school enrollment decreased; from 1945 to 1955, 
it increased again. It is estimated that the potential secondary-school 
population will reach a maximum of about 11 million by 1960 and that 
80 to 90 per cent of this group will attend high school. 

The declining birth rate, which started affecting the elementary 
school from 1930 to 1934, started affecting the secondary school in 
1941. The rapid increase in the birth rate during and immediately 
following the Second World War started affecting the high school 
(ninth grade) in 1954 and will continue to cause increased enrollments 
for several more years. 

The secondary-school population is now almost a cross section of 
the general population, and the trends are toward a greater democratiz¬ 
ing of the high school. 

For years, the number of girls has exceeded the number of boys en¬ 
rolled in high schools, but the trends are toward an equalizing of the 
two sexes, showing that the secondary schools are having an increased 
attraction for boys. 

Trends in rural edueafion. Trends are definitely toward the con¬ 
solidation of small rural schools into larger ones and the transportation 
of youth to these centers. 

States are giving direct aid to local schools by paying the tuition of 
nonresident pupils and transporting them to schools in other districts. 
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Slowly the small rural districts, which have been inhibiting the 
development of rural education, are being enlarged. Whether the 
county will be accepted as the optimum size of local school areas or 
some indefinite area as “trade centers” or “community centers” will 
become the leading type is a matter of speculation only. Many South¬ 
ern states have organized on a county basis, but it can hardly be said 
that this is a trend restricted to secondary education. 

The small and large high schools. From 1930 to 1952, the number 
of small high schools enrolling fewer than 100 pupils decreased from 
60 to 30 per cent, showing a tendency to consolidate. This tendency 
is still evident. 

Relatively few high schools are large. Although the number of large 
schools has increased recently, the largest ones (over 10,000) have de¬ 
creased in size by diverting pupils to other schools. 

Trends in reorganization. Since 1909, when the first high school re¬ 
ported that it had reorganized, the movement advanced steadily until 
1930. The growth was pronounced between 1920 and 1930 but was 
slightly retarded from 1930 to 1934. In 1938, 38.7 per cent of all 
schools were reorganized, and in 1954 the percentage had increased to 
57 per cent. Evidence indicates that there will be a continued growth 

of reorganized schools in the future. 

The type to be expected in the future will be of the junior-senior 
type rather than separate junior and senior high schools. Undivided 
schools are the majority type, and they have increased more rapidly 

than the separate junior or senior high school. 

The type of school of the future may be some organization which 

includes both the kindergarten and the junior college as a part of the 
public-school system. 

Trends in curriculum reorganization. The trends in curriculum re¬ 
organization may be divided into three divisions: (1) selection, (2) 
organization, and (3) presentation of subject matter and experiences. 

i. Selection of Subject Matter. A skeptical attitude toward the tra¬ 
ditional subject-matter offerings has been evidenced for some time 
and appears to be continuing. Traditional values are no longer accepted 

as adequate evidence of the value of subject matter. 

New units and experiences are being added to the curnculum to 

prepare youth for living in modem society. 
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The trends are away from abstract, impractical, formal content 
to social, practical, and applied content. 

Fine and practical arts are being prescribed as experiences all schools 
should provide. 

Social studies and applied science and mathematics are becoming 
more important, and foreign languages, abstract and formal science, 
and mathematics are losing ground. 

2. Organization of Subject Matter. The organization of subject mat¬ 
ter is toward a more functional basis. Subject-matter divisions are being 
ignored as it is being realized that life does not present problems in 
terms of subjects. Materials are being organized into units with a 
social center for presentation to pupils. Less emphasis is being placed 
upon textbooks and more on providing vital and challenging experi¬ 
ences in which all pupils are interested. Actual experiences in the 
community are replacing vicarious ones. Activities formerly known 
as extracurricular are now being integrated into the entire curriculum. 

3. Presentation of Subject Matter. As contrasted with former meth¬ 
ods of instruction, progressive methods of presentation of subject mat¬ 
ter are more psychological than logical. This method is more indi¬ 
vidualized, relates activities to life situations, is more functional, and 
integrates all experiences into a unified whole. Although still few in 
number, core curricula are increasing in number. Pupils are being 
taught to think rather than become “quiz kids.” 

The schools are stressing life-adjustment problems for all youth, 
making the curriculum meet the needs of all pupils, and they are de¬ 
veloping all sides of life. 

Trends in vocational edueofion. The trends are definitely toward a 
more extended general training for all youth before the period of any 
specialization and definite vocational decisions. Specific training in 
special trades at the expense of economic and social training of a gen¬ 
eral nature is being condemned by both educators and businessmen 
who have had experience with the vocational schooFs product. During 
the war emergency, the relative emphasis on general and vocational 
education became an issue, many believing that a practical type was 
more desirable. During the war, a more practical type of program was 
stressed as a means of getting us safely out of the conflict; but a liberal 
education will go further in keeping us out of any conflicts in the 
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future. Now that the situation is being viewed more rationally, there 
is a return to a general education. 

Elective courses of a vocational nature are being offered mostly in 
the eleventh and t\v'elfth grades, and only those which have values 
other than vocational are being retained. 

Vocational subjects are being limited to the fields of business, home 
and industrial arts, and agriculture, and they are being organized and 
taught so that they will contribute to as many of the general aims of 
secondary education as possible. Emphasis in these subjects is being 
placed upon the exploratory and guidance values and the development 
of attitudes, ideals, and interests, rather than upon the development of 
specific skills through routine repetition and drill. 

Trends in evaluating secondary schools. The evaluation of second¬ 
ary education must be in terms of the growth and development of the 
pupils and the number of experiences they have had under the direc¬ 
tion of the school, as measured by their reactions and changes in 
conduct, rather than a counting or tabulating of the physical equip¬ 
ment of the school plant. Pupils grow and develop only through those 
experiences to which they react; so, regardless of the potential environ¬ 
ment of the pupil, it is his actual or experienced environment which 

is effective. 

Therefore, the evaluation of a secondary school is being made not 
in terms of such features as the size of the library, but how much is it 
being used? Not in the amount of scientific equipment, but to what 
extent is it used for demonstrations and individual laboratory \/ork 
and how many pupils use it? 

Attempts are being made also to evaluate the less tangible outcomes 
of instruction, as attitudes, interests, ideals, and appreciations. This is 
being done by keeping a cumulative record of activities, books read, 
reports given, tests taken, scores made, excursions, and club, assembly, 
and dramatic and vocational experiences. These are supplementing, 
not replacing, the usual conventional methods of evaluating by measur¬ 
ing the physical equipment and testing on factual material. All are 

essential for a true evaluation. 

10 What Is a Good High School? Bulletin of the Department of 
School Principals of the National Education Association, 30 (April, , pp- 

156-157. 
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Trends in teacher education. The majority of secondary-school 
teachers now have four years of training, or the equivalent, beyond the 
high school. There are definite tendencies to require four years at least 
beyond high school for all teachers, and a growing tendency to in¬ 
crease this period to five years or even more. 

The type of training is characterized by: 

1. Specialization in nvo teaching fields. 

2. More general training to assure breadth in related fields or to develop 
a general cultural background. 

3. Professional preparation for all teachers. 

This pattern of training is essential for a teacher in an integrated 
curriculum, whether the integration is achieved through participation, 
cooperation, coordination, or unification. The time is past when a 
teacher need have a knowledge only of the field in which he is teach¬ 
ing. Likewise, a knowledge of the aims, purposes, principles, and phi¬ 
losophy of education and of the techniques of directing learning has 
established itself as fundamental in the preparation of teachers. 

It has been said that “Elementary-school teachers were trained but 
not educated, and that secondary-school teachers were educated but 
not trained.” As the high school became less selective, high-school 
teachers were required to learn more and better techniques in order to 
cause learning to proceed more rapidly with the less homogeneous 
group. A realization of the need of both subject-matter and profes¬ 
sional training has tended to bring about a closer relation benveen the 
teachers of the two divisions. 

Trends in financing secondary education. The percentage of the 
total amount of school revenue raised by local districts is being re¬ 
duced, and the amount contributed by the state is being increased. The 
recommended sources of school revenues are Federal 10 per cent, local 
30, and state 60. Trends during the period 1940 to 1955 indicate that 
states are proceeding toward this proportionate distribution. These 
changes are taking place also because the cost of education is increas¬ 
ing and because the state wishes to equalize educational opportunities 
and costs. 

The Federal government is slowly beginning to assume a greater 
responsibility in the support of education. Appropriations through the 
George-Deen and the George-Barden Acts were far more than had 
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been appropriated previously. Efforts toward securing general Federal 
aid are becoming more concerted until it appears that it will be a reality 
in the future. 

Education for national defense. During the period of preparation 
for national defense, the general public looked to the schools as the 
place to begin developing national unity and efficiency. The work of 
the secondary school was and still is fourfold: 

1. To teach fundamental principles of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
which are essential to vocational and civic efficiency. 

2. To improve the health of youth. 

3. To develop greater vocational efficiency. 

4. To teach the principles of the American way of life in order to develop 
national unity, which is essential to the preservation of American democ¬ 
racy. 

It has been demonstrated in the past that in times of war too many 
youth and adults are deficient in these respects. In former times, edu¬ 
cation has been neglected, as were all peacetime pursuits, during pe¬ 
riods of national emergency; today the value of education is being 
realized and is considered an important factor in national defense. 
Youth are being encouraged to remain in school in order that the four 
aims just stated may be achieved. 

With respect to the preservation of American democracy or the 
defense of the country, the secondary school is not the proper place 
or institution for military training; nor should the attitude be taken 
that each pupil is a prospective soldier, sailor, or aviator for the next 
war. Rather, each one should be considered a citizen who will live in 
a peaceful nation and help preserve that way of life. If educated for 
these things, he will be capable of defending the country and, if neces¬ 
sary, he can easily acquire specific skills to defend it by the use of 
force. 
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Activities, correlation of, with curricu¬ 
lum, 335 

Adolescence, definition, 213 
Adolescents, 213ff. 
emotional and moral development, 
224 

growth and development, 213 
implications from study of, 239 
interests of, 230 
mental growth, 221 
mental hygiene, 234 
needs of, 231 
physical growth, 217 
securing information about, 214 
tendencies, drives, problems, 226 
Agriculture in vocational education, 

399 

Aims, of academies, 38 
independent schools, 43 
influence of Renaissance on, 46 
Latin grammar school, 36 
of educators. Bacon, 48 
Bobbitt, 51 
Comenius, 48 
Franklin, 49 
Herbart, 49 
Inglis, 50 
Koos, 52 
Locke, 48 
Spencer, 50 
Teuton and others, 52 
of private schools, 42, 43 
European, 38 
England, 41 
Germany, 40 
U,S.S.R., 41 


Aims, of schools of various periods, 39 
Greek, 43 
Roman, 44 
medieval, 45 
Aliddle Ages, 45 

of secondary education, basis of, 34 
characteristics of, 34 
comparisons of, 36 
invalid, 32 

ultimate and immediate, 36 
American Council on Education, on 
teaching religion in schools, 521 
American school system, aniculation 
bemeen divisions of. 25 
Aptitude, college, determination of, 141 
vocational, academic success and, 459 
intelligence and, 458 
interest and, 460 
Aptitude tests, 457-458 
Articulation, benvecn elementary and 
secondary schools, 107 
factors encountered in, 132 
benveen higher education and sec¬ 
ondary schools, 131 
problems of, 120 

Associations of colleges and secondary 
schools, 150 

Bible teaching in secondary schools, 
520 

Business education in vocational educa« 
tion, 403 

Canada, secondary schools of, 436 
Cardinal principles of secondary educa¬ 
tion, Siff. 

Career days, 454 
Certification of teachers, 471 
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Changes requiring curriculum revision, 
249jf. 

College in France, 421 
College aptitude, determination of, 141 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
152 

College entrance requirements, 137 
eight-year study and, 147 
validity of, 144 
Colleges, community, 160 
effect on high schools, 131 
enrollments in, 128 
entrance requirements, 137 
junior (see Junior colleges) 
who should attend, 134 
(See also Universities) 

Committee of Ten, 110 
Community college, 160 
Community school, 76)f. 

Comparative education, 409^. 

Canada, 436 
Denmark, 433 
England, 427 
France, 421 
Germany, 423 
Italy, 432 
Mexico, 435 
Russia, 419 

Conservation of national resources in 
general education, 334 
Consolidation of school districts, 100 
Consumer education in general educa¬ 
tion, 331 

Core curriculum, 185, 268 
Counseling, 463 

Course of study, definition, 184 
Curricular materials and activities, bases 
for selecting, invalid, 185 
valid, 189 

organization of, 196 
Curriculum, 183ff. 
core, 185, 268 

correlation of activities with, 335 
criticisms of, 247 
definition of terms in, 183 
enrichment of, 204 
foreign languages in, 368 
integration of (see Integration of 
curriculum) 


Curriculum, principles for organizing, 
208 

special interests (see Individual dif¬ 
ferences) 

suggested pattern of, 203 
trends in, 526 
types of, 184 

vocational education (see Vocational 
education) 

Curriculum planning, 193 
principles of, 208 
steps in, 194 

Curriculum reorganization, implications 
for, 256 
trends in, 257 
Curriculum revision, 245 
causal factors for, 246 
forces demanding, 248 
trends in, 257 

Curriculum subjects in general educa¬ 
tion, 277ff. 

conservation of natural resources, 334 

consumer education, 331 

English, 278 

fine arts, 314 

health, 304 

home arts, 311 

industrial arts, 322 

mathematics, 295 

music, 317 

safety education, 326 
science, 290 
social studies, 284 

Democratic features of high school, 10 
comparison with schools of Europe, 
15 

influence on other countries, 15 
Denmark, secondary schools of, 433 
Distributive education, 406 
Districts, school, 92 

consolidation of, 100 

Educational guidance (see Guidance) 
Eight-four school system, 7, 99 
Eight-year study, 147 
Elective courses in high school, iS7jf> 
English, 373 
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EUective courses in high school, fine arts 
and music, 375 
foreign languages, 368 
mathematics, 364 
science, 359 

Elementary education in relation to 
secondary education, 107ff. 
Elimination of pupils from secondary 
schools, 167-171 

England, secondary schools of, 427 
English, elective courses in, 373 
in general education, 278 
Ethics, professional, 489 
Evaluative criteria, 153 


Federal aid to schools, early, 103 
evaluation of, 392 
George-Barden Act, 390 
Smith-Hughes Act, 389 
for vocational education, 389 
Financing, of rural education, 102 
distributing state funds to, 104 
of secondary education, trends in, 529 
Fine arts in secondary education, as 
electives, 375 
in general education, 314 
Folk schools of Denmark, 433 
Foreign languages in curriculum, 368 
France, secondary schools of, 421ff. 
Franklin’s academy, 414 
Fraternities in high school, 338 
Frustration, 

Functions of secondary education, 62 
Briggs’s statement of, 63 
Educational Policies Commission 
statement of, 65 

Future Teachers of America, 483 

General education, in colleges, 154 
curriculum subjects in {see Curricu¬ 
lum subjects in general educa¬ 
tion) 

forms of, 155 

percentage of time devoted to, 201 
in secondary schools, 200 
George-Barden Act, 390 
George-Ellzey Act, 390 


Gcorge-Reed Act. 390 
Germany, secondary schools of, 423 
G.I. Bill of Rights, 130 
Girls, education of, 13 
Guidance, educational and vocational, 
439ff. 

counseling, 463 
definition and scope, 439 
imparting information about, 452 
interpreting guidance data, 455 
need for, 441 

principles of organizing program 
in, 465 

recording data concerning, 451 
Gynmastuni in Germany, 423 

Health and safety education, 304 
High schools, curriculum of first, 416 
as democratizing agency, 24 
elective courses {see Elective courses 
in high school) 
enrollments in, 17 
fraternities in, 338 
growth of, 91 
home economics in, 397 
making available to all youth, 94 
public, growth and enrollments, 5 
regular, 7, 99 
sizes, 16 
small, 97 

{See also Secondary schools) 

Higher education, 125^. 

{See also Colleges; Universities) 
Home arts in general education, 311 
Home economics in high schools, 397 
Hygiene, mental, 234^. 

Independent schools, aims of, 43 
Individual differences, 34Iff. 
causes of, 341 
extent of, 346 
providing for, 350 
Industrial arts, 322 
Integration of curriculum, 260ff. 
contributions of subjects to, 270 
difficulties encountered in, 275 
methods of, 262/f. 

Intelligence of high school pupils, 23 
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Intelligence quotient (IQ), 222 
constancy of, 342 

Issues in secondary education, co^ur* 
ricular activities, 517 
indoctrinating for democracy, 518 
public funds for private schools, 522 
religious instruction, 519 
Italy, secondary schools of, 432 

Junior colleges, 157/f. 
functions of, 158 
growth of, 161 
public and private, 161 
trends in, 162 
types of, 157 

Junior high schools (fee Reorganized 
schools) 

Kalamazoo case, 90 

Latin grammar school, 411-414 
aims of, 36 
decline of, 413 
teachers of, 470 

Legislation legalizing high schools, 89 
Kalamazoo case, 90 
Life-adjustment education, 259 
Loyalty oaths for teachers, 486 

McC)ollum case, 520-522 
Maladjustment of adolescents, 234 
Massachusetts school laws, 91-92 
Mathematics, elective courses in, 364 
in general education, 295 
Mexico, secondary schools of, 435 
Music, elective courses in, 375 
in general education, 317 

National Citizens Commission, 496 
National dxingress of Parents and 
Teachers, 497ff. 

National Education Association, 481ff. 
accomplishments of, 483 
description of, 481 
publications of, 482 
services of, 482 


Negroes, separate schools for, in some 
states, 14 

Objectives of Educational Policies 
Commission, 57 
“Old Deluder Satan Act,” 91 
Organization, of curricular activities, 
196 

unit method, 197 
for secondary education, 83ff. 
academy period, 86 
high school period, 89 
past methods, 83 
present methods, 84 
Revolutionary period, 87 
types of, 92 

Principles, summaries of, articulation, 
162 

comparative education, 437 
curriculum planning, 206 
democratic school system, 26 
determining aims, 58 
general education, 303 
guidance program, 465 
organization for high schools, 105 
public relations, 511 
reorganization of schools, 122 
schools being of service, 81 
Private schools, aims of, 42, 43 
public support for, 522 
Professional ethics, 489 
Public high schools, growth of, 5 
enrollments in, 5 
(See also High schools) 

Public relations, agencies and mediums 
of, 500 
need for, 494 
organization for, 495 
principles for making effective, 511 
purposes, 494 
achievement of, 503 
Public school system of United States, 
divisions of, 2 

Public schools of England, 427 
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Regular high schools, 7, 99 
Religious instruction in secondary 
schools, 519 

Reorganized schools, arguments for, 

112 

beginnings of, liOff. 
claims for, 117 
evaluation of, 116 
influence of Eliot on, 110 
number of, 99, 114 
principles of, 122 
spread of, 113 
trends in, 526 
types of, 115 

Reorganizing of secondary^school 
curricula, 245ff. 

Retention of pupils in secondary 
schools, l6Sff. 
extent of, 165 

factors associated with, 171 
methods of improving, 180 
studies in, 172 
trends in, 167 

Rural education, financing of, 102 
trends in, 525 

Russia, secondary schools of, 419 

Safety education in secondary schools, 
326 

School and community relationships 
(see Public relations) 

Science, elective courses in, 359 
in general education, 290 
Secondary education, aims of, 32, 34, 36 
definitions of, 3 
evaluating, 528 
faith in, 4 

functions of, 62, 63, 65 
issues in (see Issues in secondary edu¬ 
cation) 

mileposts in, 91 
organization for, Biff. 
problems of extending to all, 25 
principles of democratic system of, 

26 

purposes of, 30^. 

in relation to elementary education, 
I07ff. 


Secondary education, retention and 
progress in, i65ff. 
trends in, S24ff. 

financing, 529 
in United States, 1-27 
(See also General education; Second¬ 
ary schools) 

Secondary-school enrollments, 20ff. 
causes of increase in, 21 
by sex, 23 

by sizes of schools, 22 
by types of schools, 22 
Secondary-school population, causes of 
increased enrollments, 20 
estimates for future, 19 
selectivity in, 20 
trends in, 20 

Secondary schools, services performed 
by, for the community, 67 
for the individual, 61 
in United States, democratic features 
of, 9 

extension of, 9 
number of, 7 

religious instruction in, 519 
retention of pupils in (see Reten¬ 
tion of pupils in secondary 
schools) 

teachers in (see Teachers) 
types of, 7 

(See also Secondary education) 
Services performed by secondary 
schools, 61, 67 
Small high schools, 97 
Smith-Hughes Act, 389 
Social studies in general education, 284 
Special interests (see Individual differ¬ 
ences) 


Teacher education, new patterns in, 471 
trends in, 529 

Teachers, secondary-school, certifica¬ 
tion of, 471 
description of, 469 
loyalty oaths for, 486 
opportunities for, 479 
professional ethics of, 489 
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Teachers, secondary-school, professional 
growth of, 487 
salaries of, 475 

Trade and industrial education, 400 
Transportation of pupils, 101 
Trends in secondary education, 524ff. 

Units of instruction, 197, 264 
planning, 265 
unifying centers, 265 
Universities, early American, 126 
enrollments in, 128 
denominational, 126 
rise of state, 127 


Veterans’ training program in high 
schools, 391 

Vocational education, agriculture, 399 
business education, 403 
federal aid for, 389 
functions of, 385 
home economics, 397 
place of, 383 
task of, 395 

trade and industrial education, 400 
trends in, 526 

Vocational guidance (see Guidance) 

Work experience in high schools, 79 
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